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THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAPTER LXIX 

THE ORADATIOSS OF THE STTPERMIND 

The intuitive mind is 'an immediate translation of 
truth into mental terms half transformed by a radiant 
siipramcntal siihstanrc, a translation of some infinite self- 
knowledge that acts above mind in the siiperconscient 
spirit. That spirit becomes conscient to us as a greater 
r^elf at once above and in and around us of which our 
present self, our mental vital and physical personality and 
nature, is an imperfect portion or a partial derix’ation or 
an inferior and inadequate symbol, and as the intuitive 
mind grows in us, as our whole being grows more mould- 
ed to an intuitive substance, we feet a sort of half trans- 
formation of our members into the nature of this greater 
self and spirit. All our thought, will, impulse, feeling, even 
in the end our more outward vital and physical sensations 
become more and more direct transmissions from the 
spirit and are of another and a more and moi'e pure, un- 
troubled, powerful and luminous nature. This is one side, 
of the change : the other is that whatever belongs still to 
the lower being, whatever still seems to us to come from 
outside or as a survival of the action of our old inferior 
personality, feels the pressure of the change and increas- 
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Inclv tends to modify and transform Itself to the new suly' 
s^ancft and nature. The higher comes down and largely 
takes the place of the tower, but also the lower changes, 
transforms itself into material of the action and becomes 
part of the substance of the higher being. 

The greater spirit above the mind appears at first as 
a presence, a light, a power, a source, an infinite, hut all 
that is knoivable to us in it is at first an infinite identity 
of being, consciousness power of consciousness, Ananda. 
The rest comes from it, but takes no determinate shape 
of thought, will nr feeling above us, but only in the intiii* 
tive mind and on its level. Or we feel and arc manifoldly 
aware of a gre.at and infinite Punisha who is the eternally 
living truth of that being and presence, a great and infi> 
nite knowledge which is the potency of that light and 
consciousness, a great and infinite will which is the poten* 
cy of that power of consciousness, a great and infinite love 
which is the potency of that .Ananda. But all these po* 
tencies are only known to us in any definite manner, 
apart from the strong reality and effect of their essential 
presence, in so far as they are translated to our intuitive 
mental being and on its level and within its limits. As 
howe\’er we progress or as we grow into a more luminotis 
and dynamic union with that spirit or Purusha, a greater 
.action of knowledge and will and spiritual feeling mani- 
fests and seems to organise itself above the mind .and this 
wc recognise as the true supermind and the real native 
play of the infinite knowledge, svill and Ananda. The in- 
tuitive mentality then becomes a secondary and inferior 
movement waiting upon this higher power, responding 
.and assenting to all its ilhiininations and dictates, trans- 
mitting them to the lower members, and, when they do 
not arrive or are not in immediate evidence, often at- 
tempting to supply ifs place, imitate its action and do as 
best it can the works of the supramental nature. It takes 
in fact the same place and relation w’ith regard to it as 
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was taken with re^jard to itself by tlie ordinary intelligence 
^at an earlier stage of the Yoga. 

This double action on the two planes of our being 
at iirsl strengthens the intuitive mentality as a secondary 
operation and assists it to expel or transform more com* 
pletcly the survivals or inrasiuns or accretions of the 
ignorance. And more and more it intensifies the intuitive 
mentality itself in its light of knowledge and eventually 
transforms it into the image of the supermind itself, but 
at first, ordinarily, in the more limited action of the gnosis 
when it takes the form of what w’c might call a luminous 
siipramrntal or divine reason. It is as this divine reason 
that the su})ernund itself at the beginning may manifest 
its action and then, when it has changed the mind into 
Its own image, it descends and takes the place of the or> 
dinary intelligence and reason. Meanwhile a higher supra* 
mental power of a imicfi greater character has been re- 
vealing itself above which takes the supreme lead of the 
divine action in the Inring. The divine reason is of a more 
limited character because, although injt of the mental 
stamp and although an o|)cration of the direct truth and 
knowledge, it is a delegated power for a lange of purposes 
greater in light, but still to a certain extent analogous lo 
tliost' n[ the ordinary human will and reason ; it is in the 
yet givater snpermiiid that there comes the direct, alto- 
getlier revealed and immediate action of the Ishwara in 
the human being. These di9tiiiction>) between the inttii* 
tive mind, the divine reason and the gre.'iter siipermind, 
and others within these gradations tliemselves, have to be 
made because eveiitiiaily they liecomc of great importan- 
ce. At first the mind takes all that comes from beyond it 
without distinction as the sutVicient .spiritual illumin.ition 
.uid accepts even initial states and first enlightenments as 
a finality, but afterwards it finds that to rest here would 
be to rest in a partial realisation and that one has to go 
•n heightening and enlaigiiig till at least there is reached 
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a certain completeness of divine breadtii and stature. ^ 

It is difficult fur the intellect to grasp at all what is 
meant by these siipraniental distinctions : the mental 
terms in which they can be rendered are lacking or in- 
adequate and they can only be understood after a certain 
sight or certain approximations in experience. A number 
of indications are all that at present it can be useful to 
give. And first it will be enough to take certain clues from 
the thinking mind ; for it is tlicre that some of the nearest 
keys to the snpramcntal action arc discovenible. The 
thought of the intuitive mind proceeds wholly by four 
powers that shape the form of the truth, an intuition that 
suggests its idea, an intuition that discriminates, an inspi- 
ration that brings in its word and something of itsgreatei 
substance and a revelation that shapes to the sight its 
very face and body of reality. These things are not the 
same as certain movements of the ordinary ment.il intel- 
ligence that look analogous and are easily mistaken for 
the true intuition in our hrst inexperience. The suggestive 
intuition is not the same thing as the intellectual insight 
of a quick intelligence or the intuitive diNcrimination as 
the rapid judgment of the reasoning intellect ; the intui- 
tive inspiration is nut the sime as (he inspired action of 
the imaginative intelligence, nor the intuitive revelation 
as the strong light of a purely mental close seizing and 
experience. 

It would perhap'i be accurate to s.iy that these laitei 
activities are mental representations of the higher move- 
ments, attempts of the ordinary mind to do the same 
things or the best possible imitations the ini.clicct can 
offer of the functionings of the higher nature. Tile true 
intuitions differ from these effective but insufficient coun- 
terfeits in their substance of light, their operation, their 
method of knowledge. The intellectual rapidities .ire de- 
pendent on awakenings of the basic mental ignorance to 
mental figures and icpicsriitations of liuth th.it may be 
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quite valid in their own field and for their own purpose 
but are not necessarily and by their very nature reliable. 
They are dependent for their emergence on the sugges- 
tions given by mental and sense data or on the accumu- 
lation of past mental knowledge. They search for the 
truth as a thing outside, an object to he found and looked 
at and stored as an acquisition and, when found, scrutin- 
ise its surfaces, suggestions or aspects. This scrutiny can 
never give a quite complete and adequate truth idea. 
However positive they may seem at the time, they may at 
any moment have to lie passed over, rejected <ind found 
luconsistent with fresh knowledge. 

The intuitive knowledge on the contrary, howevei 
limited it may be in its tield or application, is within that 
scope sure with an immediate, a durable and especially 
a self-c.\istent certitude. It may take for sharling-point or 
rather for a thing to light up and disclu.se in its true sen- 
se the data of mind and sense or else lire a train of past 
thought and knowledge to new meanings and issue-, but 
it is dependent on nothing but itself and may leap out of 
Its own field of lustres, independent of previous .suggest ion 
or data, .md this kind of action hecoines progressively 
mure common and adds itself to the other to initiate new 
depths and ranges ot knowledge.ln either case there is always 
an element of self-existent truth and a sense of .'ibsuUitenes.s 
of origination suggestive of its proceeding from the spirit's 
knowledge by identity. It is the disclosing of a knowled- 
ge that is secret but already existent in the being : it is not 
an acquisition, but something that was always there and 
levealable. It secs the truth from within and illumines 
with that inner vision the outsides and it harinoiiises, too, 
readily — provided we keep intuitively awake— with what- 
ever fresh truth has yet to arrive. These characteristics 
become inure pronounced ;uid intense in the higher, the 
proper suprameiital ranges : in the intuitive mind they 
may not be always recognis.able in their pnritv .md com 
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pleleness, because the mixture of meiibil stuff and its 
accretion, but in the divine reason and greater supramental 
action they become free and absolute. 

The suggestive intuition acting on the mental level 
suggests a direct and illumining inner idea of the truth, an 
idea that is its true image and index, not as yet the enti- 
rely present and whole sight, but rather of the nature of a 
bright niemor}’ i>f some truth, a recognition of a secret of 
the sell's knowledge. It is a representation, but a living 
representation, not an idcativc symbol, a reflection, but a 
reflection that is lit up with something of the truth’s real 
substance. The intuitive discrimination is a secondary ac- 
tion setting this idea of the truth in its right place and its 
relation to other ide.is. And so long as there is the habit 
of mental intcrfereucc and accretion it works also to 
septirate the mental irom the higher seeing, to discrete the 
inferior iiieiital stut)' that embarrasses with its alloy the 
pure truth substance, and labours to unr.ivcl the mingled 
skein of ignorance and knowledge, falsehood and error. 
As the intuition is of the nature of a memory, a luminous 
remembering of the self-existent tiuth, so the inspiration 
is of the nature of truth hearing : it is an immediate recep- 
tion of the very voice of the truth, it readily brings the 
word that perfectly embodies it and it carries something 
more than the light of its idea; there is seized some 
stream of its inner reality and vivid arriving movement ot 
its substance. The revelation is of the n.'iltiic of direct 
sight, pratyaksfut, dnsliti, and makes evident to a present 
vision the thing in itself of which the idea is the retire- 
!>einati(jn. It brings out the very spirit and iK'ing and 
reality of the truth and makes it part of the consciousness 
and the experience. 

In the actual process ot the development of the 
supramental nature, supposing it to follow a regular gra- 
dation, it may be seen tliat the two lower powers come 
out 6rsf, though not necessarily void of all action of tlie 
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two higher powers, and as they increase and become 
a normal action, they make a sort of tower intuitive gnosis. 
The combination of the two together is necessary for its 
completeness. If the intuitive discrimination works by it- 
self, it creates a sort of critical itiiiminatioii that acts on 
the ideas and perceptions of the intellect and turns them 
on themselves in such a way that the mind can separate 
their truth from their error. It creates in the end in place 
of the intellectual judgment a luminous intuitive judgment, 
a sort of critical gnosis : but it is likely to he deficient in 
fresh illuminative knowledge or to create only so much 
extension of truth as is the n.atural consequence of the 
separation of error. On the other hand, if the suggestive 
intuition works by itself without this discrimination, there 
is indeed a constant accession of new truths and new 
lights, but they are easily surrounded and embarrassed by 
the mental accretions and their connections and relation 
or harmonious development out of each other are clouded 
and broken li\' the interference. A normalised power of 
active intuitive perception is created, but not any comple- 
te and coherent mind of intuitive gnosis. The two together 
supply the deficiencies 4>f each other’s single action and 
build up a mind of intuitive perception and discrimination 
which can do the work and more than the work of the 
stumbling mental intelligence and di) it with the greater 
light, surety and power of a more direct and unfaltering 
ideation. 

The two higher powers in the same way make a 
higher intuitive gnosis. Acting as separate powers in the 
mentality they too are not in themselves sufficient without 
the companion activities. The revelation may indeed pre- 
sent the reality, the identities of the thing in itself and add 
something of great power to the experience of the cons- 
cious being, but it may lack the embodying word, the 
out-bringing idea, the connected pursuit of its relations 
and consequences and may remain a possession in the 
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self but not a thing communicAted to ami through the 
members. There may be the presence of the Iruih but not 
its full manifestation. The inspiration may give the word 
of the truth and the stir of its dynamiN and movement, 
but this is not a complete thing and sure in its effect 
without the ftjll revelation of all that it bears in itself and 
luminously indicates and the ordering of it in its relations. 
The inspired intuitive mind is a mind of lightnings light- 
ing up many things that were dark, but the light needs t:i 
be canalised and fixed into a stream of steady lustres that 
will be a constant power for lucidly ordered knowledge. 
The higher gnosis by itself in its two sole powers would 
be a mind of spiritual splendours living loo much in its 
own separate domain, producing perhaps invisibly its 
effect on the outside world, but lacking the link of a more 
close and ordinary communication with its more normal 
movements that is provided by the lower ideaiivc action. 
It is the united or else the fused and unified action i>f the 
four powers that makes tht complete and fuUy armed and 
equipped intuitive gnosis, 

A regular devehipmcnl would ,H first, allowing ha 
Nome simultaneous manifestation of the four powerN, vet 
create on a sufficiently extensive scale the h>wer suggesti- 
ve and critical intuitive mind and then develop above it 
the inspired and the re«'elatory intuitive mentality. Next 
it would take up the two lower powers into the powei 
and field of the inspiration and make all act as one harm- 
ony doing simultaneously the united — or, at a higher in- 
tensity, indistiiiguishahly as one light the unified — action 
of tlie three. And last it would execute a similar move- 
ment of taking up into and fusion witli the revelatory 
power of the intuitive gnosis. As a matter of facl in the 
human mind the clear process of the development is like- 
ly always to be more or less disturbed, confused and 
r«iidered irregular in its course, subjected to relapses, 
incomplete advances, returns upon things unaccomplished 
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or imperfectly accomplished owiiif; to the constant mix* 
tore and intervention vif the exislinjj movement® of the 
mental half-knowledj'e and the obstruction of the stuff of 
the mental ignorance. In the vnd however a time can 
come when the process, so far it is possible in the mind 
itself, is complete and a do ir formation of a modified 
snprainental lijfht is possible composed of all iliese powers, 
the hi}»hcst leading or absorbing into its own body the 
otliers. It is at this point, when the intuitive mind lias 
been fully formed in the mental being and is strong 
enough to dominate if not yet wholly to occupy the vari- 
ous mental activities, that a farther step becomes possi* 
ble, the lifting of the centre and level of action above the 
mind and the predominance of the supra nuuital reason. 

'Pile first character of this change i" a complete re- 
versal, a turning ovei, one might almost >ay, upside down 
of the whole activity. At present we live in the mind and. 
mostly in the physical mind, but still not entirely invobed 
like the animal in the physical, vital and son.sationa! 
w«.»rkings. On the contrary we have attained to a certain 
mental elevation from which we can li.aik down on the 
action of the life, sense and boilv. turn the higher mental 
light on them, reflect, pidge, use our will In modify the 
action of the inferior nature. On the other hand we look 
up too from that elevation more or less consciously lo 
something above and receive from it either directly or 
through our subconscient or subliminal being some secret 
sii|X'rconscient impulsion of oiir thought and will and 
other activities. The process of this communication is 
veiled and obscure and men are mat ordinarily aw.»re of 
it except in certain highly developed natures : but when 
we advance in sclf'kuowlcdge, wc find that all our thought 
and will originate from above though formed in tlie mind 
and there first overtly active. If we release the knots oi 
the physical mind which binds us to the brain instrument 
and identifies us with the boihlv eonscinusnes^ and can 
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move in the pure nientalify, this Iwcoiues constantly clear 
to the perception. 

The development of the intuitive mentality makes this 
communication direct, no longer siibconscient and obs> 
cure; but we arc still in the mind and the mind still looks 
upward and receives the snpramental communication and 
passes it on to the other members. In doing so it no 
longer wholly creates its own form for the thought and 
will that come down to it, but still it modifles .and i|ii.'ili< 
Ties and limits them and imposes something of its own 
method. It is still the receiver and the transmitter of the 
thought and will, — thdiigh iu»t forni.alive of them now ex- 
cept by a subtle influence, because it proviiles them or at 
le.ist surrounds tluMU with a mental stuff oi a mental setting 
and framework and atmospheie. When however the 
snpramental reason develops, the l^iriislia rises above the 
mental elevation and now looks down on the whole action 
of mind, life, sense, body from i|uitc another light and 
atmosphere, secs and knows it with ipiite a dilferent vision 
and, because he is no longer involveil in the mind, with 
a free and true knowledge. Man is at present only partly 
lil^rated from the animal involution, — for lus mind is 
partially lifted above, partially imnK'rged and controlled 
by the life, sense and bodv,— and he is luit at all liberated 
from the mental forms and limits. Hut after he rises to 
the snpramental elevation. In- i s'" delivered from the nether 
control and governor of his whole nature — essentially aivl 
initially only at first ;ind in his highest consciousness, 
for the rest remains still to be transformed, — but when or 
ill proportion as that is done, he liecomcs a free being 
and master of his mind, sense, life and body. 

The second character of the change is that the form- 
ation of the thought and will can take place now wholly 
on the snpramental level and tlu.-reforc there is initiated an 
entirely luminous and olfective will and knowledge. The 
light and the power arc not indwd complete at the beginning 
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because the supramcntul reusun is only an clcincnlaiy 
lurmulation of the supermind and because the mind and 
other members have yet lo be clian^ed into the mould of 
the supramcntul nature. The mind, it is true, no longer 
acts as the apparent originator, formulatur or judge of the 
thought and will or anything else, but it still acts as the 
transmitting channel and therefore in that degree as a 
recipient and to a certain extent an obstructor and quali* 
her in transmission of the power and light that comes 
from above. There is a disiiaratcness between the supra- 
mental consciousness in which the Purusha now stands, 
thinks and wills and the mental, vital and physical coiia- 
cioiisness through which he has to elfectuate its light 
and knowledge. He lives and secs with an ideal conscious- 
ness, but he has yet in his lower self to make it entirely 
practical and effective. Otherwise he can only act with a 
greater or less spiritual eilectiveness through an internal 
communication with others on the spiritual level and on 
the higher mental level tli.tt is most easily affected by it, 
but the ellect is diminished and is retarded by the in- 
feriority or lack of the integral play of the being. This 
can only be remedied by the supennind taking hold ot 
and suprameiitalising the mental, the vital .ind the physical 
consciousness, — transforming them, that is lo sa\, into 
niouldsof tliesiipi amental nature. This is much morecasiU 
done if there has been that Yogic preparation of the ins- 
Iruments of the lower nature of which 1 have already 
spoken; otherwise there is much dillliculty in getting rid 
of the discord or disparateness between the ideal siipra- 
mentality and the mental tnmsmilting instruments, the 
mind channel, the heart, (he sense, the nervous and the 
physical being. The supramental reason can do the tirst 
and a fairly ample, though not the entire work of this 
transformation. 

The supramental reason is of the nature of a spiri- 
tual, dircci, self-luminous, scif-acling will and intelligence, 
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not mental, iiuimisa hndillii, but siiprainental, vijndna 
hiuMhi. It acts by the same four powers as the intuitive 
mind, but these powers are here active in an initial full- 
ness of body not modi lied by the mental stiifF of the in- 
telligence, not concerned mainly with an illumining of the 
mind, but at work in their own proper manner and for 
their own native purpose. .And. of these four the discri- 
mination here is hardly recognisable as a separate power, 
but is constantly inherent in the three others and is their 
r>wn determination of the scope and relations of their 
knowledge. There are three elevations in this reason, one 
in which the action <>f what we may call a siipramental 
intuition gives the form and the predominant character, 
one in which a rapid siipr.imental inspiration and one in 
which a large siiprainental revelation leads and imparts 
the general character, and each of these raises us to a 
more concentrated substance and a higher light, sutheicn- 
ey and scope of the truth will and the truth knowledge. 

The work of the supramcntal reason covers and goes 
beyond all that is done by the mental reason, but it stalls 
from the other end and has a corresponding operation. 
The es.sential truths of self and the spirit and the princi- 
ple of things are not to the spiritual reason abstract ideas 
or subtle unsubstantial e.\periences to which it arrives by 
a sort of overleaping of limits, but a constant reality and 
I he natural background of all its ideation and experience. 
H docs not like the mind arrive at, but discloses di- 
rectly both the general and total and the particular truths 
of being and consciousness, of spiritual and other sensa- 
tion and Anunda and of force and action, — reality and 
phenomenon and symbol, actuality and possibility and 
eventuality, tliat which is determined and that which de- 
termines, and all with a self-luminous evidence, it for- 
mulates and arranges the relations of thought and thought, 
of force and force, of action and action and of all these 
with each other and throws lliciu into' a convincing and 
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luminous liarmouy. it includes the data of sense, but gives 
to them another meaning in the light of what is behind 
them, and treats them only as outerinost indications: the 
inner truth is known to a greater sense wliich it already 
possesses. And it is not dependent on them alone even in 
their own field of objects or limited by their range. It has a 
spiritual sense and sensation of its own and it takes and 
relates to that the data too of a sixth sense, the inner mind 
sense. And it takes also the illuminations and the living 
symbols and images familiar to the psychic experience and 
relates these too to the truths of the self :ind spirit. 

The spiritual reason takes also the emotions and 
psychic sensations, relates them to their spiritual equiva* 
lent.s and imparts to them the values of the higher cons* 
cionsncss .ind Ananda from which they derive and are its 
modifications in an inferior nature and it corrects their de- 
formations. It takes similarly the movements of the vital 
beingandconsciousness and relates them tothe movements 
and imparts to them the significances oi the spiritual life of 
the self and its power of Tapas. It takes the physical con.s- 
ciousness, delivers it from its darkness and tamas of inertia 
and makes it .i responsive recipient and a sensitive instru- 
ment of the supramental light and power and Ananda. It 
deals with life and action and knowledge like the mental will 
.md reason, but not starling from matter, life and sense 
and their data and relating to them through the idea the 
truth of higher things, but it starts on the contrary from 
truth of self and spirit and relates to that through a direct 
spiritual experience assuming all other experience as its 
forms and instruments the lhing.s of mind and soul and 
life and sense and matter. It commands a far vaster range 
than the ordinary embodied mind shul up in the prison 
of the physical senses and vaster too than the pure men- 
tality, even when that is free in its own ranges and o|iera- 
tes with the aid of the psychical mind and inner senses. 
And it has that power which the mental will and rcasun 
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do not possess, because they ai'e nut truly sclf-delciiuined 
and originally detenniiiutive of things, the power of trans- 
forming the whole being in all its parts into a harmonious 
instrument and manifestation of the spirit. 

At the same time the spiritual reason acts mainly by 
the representative idea and will in the spirit, though it has 
a greater and more essential truth as its constant source 
and supporter and reference. It is, then, a power of tight of 
the Ishwara, hut not the very self-power of his immtdiate 
presence in the being; it is hia Silrya-s/uikfi, not his whole 
atmashakU or pant su'd prakrili, that works in the spiri- 
tual reason. The immediate self-power begins its direct 
operation in the greater supermind, arid that takes up all 
that has hitherto been realised in body, life and mind and in 
the intuitive being and by the spiritual reason and shapes 
all that hits been created, all that has been gathered, turned 
into stuff of e.xpericnceand made part of the consciousness, 
personality and nature by the mental being, into a highest 
harmony with the high intinite and universal life of the 
spirit. The mind can have the touch of the intinite and 
the universal and can reflect and even lose itself in them, 
but the supermind alone can enable the individual to be 
completely one in action with the universal and trans- 
cendent spirit. 

Here the one thing that is alw.iV" and con''tantlv 
present, that which one has grown to and in which one- 
lives always, is intinite being and ail that i> is seen, felt, 
known, e.\isted in as only substance of the one being; it is 
intinite consciousness and all that is conscious and acts 
and moves is seen, felt, received, known, lived in as self-c.\- 
|)erience and energy of the one being ; it is infinite Ananda 
and all that feels and is felt is seen and felt and known, re- 
ceived and lived in as forms of the one Ananda. Every- 
thing else is only manifestation and circumstance of this 
one truth of our existence. This is no longer merely the 
seeing or knowing, but the very condition of the self in 
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nil and all in the self, God in all and all in God and all 
seen as God, and that condition is now not a thing offered 
to the reflecting spiritualised mind hut held and lived by 
an integral, always present, always active realisation in 
the supramental nature. There is thought here and wilt 
and sensation and everything that lieiongs to onr nature, 
but it is transfigured and elex’ated Into a higher conscious* 
ness. All thought is here seen and experienced as a himi* 
nous^lody of substance, a luminous movement of force, a 
luminous wave of Ananda of the being; it is not an idea in 
the void air of mind, but experienced in the reality and as 
the light of a reality of tlie infinite lx*ing. The will and 
impulsions are similarly experienced as a real power and 
substance of the Sal, the Chit, the Ananda of the Ishwara. 
All the spiritualised sensation and emotion are expe- 
rienced as pure moulds of the consci«)usness and Ananda. 
The physical being Itself is experienced as a conscious 
form and the vital Ixring as an outpouring of the power 
and possession (jf the life of the spirit. 

The .action of the supermind in the development is 
to manifest and orgiinise this highest consciousness so as 
to exist and act no longer only in the infinite above with 
some limited or veiled or lower and deformed manifesta- 
tions in the individual being and nature, but largely and 
totally in the individual as a conscious and self-knowing 
spiritual being and a living and acting power of the infinite 
and universal spirit. 'I'he chanacter of this action, so far as 
it can be expressed, may be spoken of more fitly aftenvards 
when we come to speak (if the Rrahmic consciousness 
and vision. In the succeeding chapters we shall only deal 
with so much of it as concerns the thought, will and psy- 
chic and other experience in the individual nature. At 
present all that is necessary to note is that here too there 
is in the field of the thought and the will a triple action. 
The spiritual reason is lifted and broadened into a greater 
representative action that formulates to us mainly the 
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actualities of the existence of the self in and around us. 
There is then a higher interpretative action of tlie supra- 
mental knowledge, a greater scale less insistent on actua- 
lities, that opens out yet greater potentialities in time and 
space and beyond. And lastly there is a highest knowledge 
by identity that is a gate of entrance to the essentiat self- 
aWtireness and the omniscience and omnipotence of the 
Ishwara. 

It must not however be supposed that these 4U)ier- 
imposed stages are shut otT in experience from each other. 
1 have placed them in what might be a regular order oi 
ascending development for the lietter possibility of under- 
standing in an intellectual statement. But the infinite 
even in the normd mind breaks through its own veils 
and across its own dividing lines of descent and ascension 
.and gives often intlm;^tion^ of iNelf in one manner or 
another. And while we are >till in the intuitive mentality, 
the. things above open and come to us in irregular visii.i- 
tions, then form as we grow a more frequent .oid regula- 
rised action above it. These anlicip<itions are still more 
large and frequent the moment we enter im the -iipr.i- 
mental level. The univers.d and infinite emsciousness can 
alw.'ijvi seize on and surround the mind and it is when it 
does so with a certain continuity, freqnenoy or persist- 
ence that the mind c.m most easily transform itself mio 
the intuitive mentality and that again into the siiprament- 
al movement. Only as we rise we grow more intimately 
and integrally into the iniinite consciousness and it be- 
comes more fully our own self and nature. And also, ou the 
other, the lower side of existence which it might seem 
would then he not only beneath but quite alien to us, even 
when we live in the supraiucntal being and even wlien the 
whole nature has been formed into its mould, that need 
not cut us off from the knowledge and feeling of others 
wholivcLin the ordinary nature. The lower or more limited 
mav have a difficulty in understanding and feeling the 
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higher, but the higher and less limited can always, if it 
will, understand and identify itself with the lower nature. 
The supreme Ishwara too is not aloof from us; he knows, 
lives in, identifies himself with all and yet is not subjuga- 
ted by the reactions or limited in his knowledge, power 
and Ananda by the limitations of the mind and life and 
physical being in the universe. 



The Eternal Wisdom 


liOOK ill 
II 

THE IXTUnDEPEXIJEXCF. OF REINOS 

1 All things are linked to each other and there is no- 
thing that has not its relations. All beings arc coordi- 
nate with each other and all contribute to the har- 

2 mony of the world.— And all things deiKMid one on the 
other and ail arc hound to each other... all is that 
Ancient One and nothing is separate from him. 

3 All is coordinated in the universe. All things de- 
pend mntnally on each otIuT. All citnspires to one 
sole end, not only in the individual whose parts are 
perfectly linked together, but anteriorly and to a 
higher degree in the universe. 

4 What the members of the? body are in the indivi- 
dual being, reasonable beings are in the same way 
even though separate, because they are formed to 

5 cooperate in one common work. — We all cooperate 
in one common work, some with knowledge and full 

6 intelligence, others without knowing it — We are 
born to contribute to a mutual action like feet and 


1) Mareufl Aurelius. — 2) Zohar. — ?l) PIntinan. — 4) Mar- 
cus Aurelius &) id.— 6) id< 
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hands. The hostilily of men among themselves is 
against Natiiru. 

7 I-A:t ns have always in our hearts this thought : I 

am a man and nothing that interests humanity is 

foreign to me. We have a common birth; onr society 
resembles the stones of a ro:id that sustain each other. 

K One can be solitary in a secluded and temporary 
environment ; but each of onr thoughts and each of 
our feelings linds, has found and will find an echo in 
humanity. 

9 No man liveth himself. 

* m 

10 We arc every one members one of another. 

1 1 All this universe, anrl in that word arc comprised 

things divine and human, all is only one great body 
of which we arc the members. 

12 This world is a people of friends, and these iriends 
are first the gods and nc.\t men whom Xature has 
made fur each other. 

1.3 Listen to Nature : she cries out to ns that we are 
all members of one family. 

14 All yon have issued the one from the other. 

15 Are we then so insensate as to forget that wc 
arc members one of the other ? 

16 The members of the body which seem to be more 

17 feeble are necessary. — ^And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 

* « 

18 The suns of Adam afc the mombeis of one body, 
for in the creation they arc made of one single natu< 

__ _ ii 

7) Kcueca. — 8) Amiel. — 9) Si. Pout. — 10) Bomanii. XII. 5 

— 11) Seneca. — 12) Bpictetna. — 13) Sadi. — 14) Koran.— 15) 

8t. Clement to the Corinthiaiis. - 16) I Corjutiiiaaa. XII. 23. — 17^ 

id.Xn.25.— 18) Sadb 



rc. Wlicn fortune casts one member into suffering, 
there is no rest fur tlic others. O tliuii who art with- 
out Ciirc for the pain of another, it is not fitting that 
one should gi\*c thee the name of man. 

19 See uncciisingly the enchainment, the mutual suli- 

20 darity of all things and all beings— Even if thou 
wouldst, thou couldst not separate thy life from the 
life of humanity. Thun lives! in humanity and by it 

21 and for il.— Thou art man. thon art a cili/en of the 
world, thou art the son of God, thou art the brother 
of all men. 


11*) M»rcu:< Aurcliiix. — 2*.*) 21) id. 
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or THE FLAME 


Mrn l>.ittlin^ by tiiir mind of iiLiy we make 

conquest of many |Mnver:» and A^ni buriiiniL' bii^lilly en- 
joy and possess in us all thing’s that are, know the divine 
workings and know the births of ilic human creatiue. 

He is the ciiild of the waters and the cliild of the 
forests and tiie child of tilings stable and the child of 
things tliat move. He is there for man in the stone of the 
muimtain and within in the lioiise. He is one universal to 
the peoples and the Immortal and the right-thinking 
One. 

'rhe Kire is master of the nights and lmpart^ to man 
siifliciency of his treasures by the power of perfect words. 
O kiiower, who hast knowledge of the births of the gods 
and knowledge of mortals, guard these earths. 

Many nights that are different in form increase 
one who is the moving and the stable, one who Ikis come 
from the Triilh. He is a priest of sacrifice aiu^^nriches us 
where he sits in the world of the sun making our 
works things of truth. ^ 

Thou thinkest out thy hymn of uiterauce in the 
rays and in tlie forests and all the gods carry to us the 
light of the sun world as a sacriKcc. Mefi^do thee service 
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in the inaiiifuidness and uuine brin^in^ from thee riches 
of knowledge as from an iiged father. 

He is like a ^lerfecter of works, one who is u hungry 
sciaer. He is like a hero shooting arrows and like a 
terrible assailant in the l):ittle. 

7 

The Mothers desire and are desired by him, sisters 
dwelling in one mansion, ind come to him with joy as to 
their eternal husband, even as the ra>> to the IXiwn, — 
Dawn dusk and (lushing and breaking into rich lustres. 

Our fathers by their \v*jrd, the Angiras scers, broke 
the strong and stubborn places, our taihcrs burst by their 
cry the riK'k of the mountain, made within us the path to 
the Great Heaven, itiscovered the Day and the sun-world 
and thought-vision .md the herd- of light. 

Then the battling and thinking peoples held the 
'I'ruth and enriched the thought of the human being and 
bore it in all its breadth ; unthii sting, doers of the work 
increasing the divine biith by tiie deliglit-ollering, their 
walk is towards the gods. 

When Matariswan the Breath borne variously within 
us churned him into being, the Lord of Fire became the 
white and blissful one in every house. .Man was a seer and 
kindler of the divine Fire and lie dwelt with him like a com- 
panion and sent him on his messages like an envoy to 
a powerful king. 

When he had made this s.tp of cshcnce for the great 
K.ithei* tfeaven, he came down, one close in tniich, 
one who Inipt knowledge. The Archer loosed violently on 
him his arrow of iightning, hut the god set the keen lustre 
in his own daiigMer. 

O Fire, increase, twofold in thy mass, the birth into 
knowledge of every one who is Imninoiis to thy flame 
in thy own hous8 or gives thee worship to thy desire day 
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>by da}’. Whomsoever thou makest to haste in one chariot 
with thee, travels with felicity of tliy riches. 

All sntisfyinf* things join themselves to the Kire as the 
seven mi^lity rivers join themselves to the ocean. Our birth 
to knowledge was not discovered by the companion lords 
of life : but thou knowesl it ; impart thy mind of wisdom 
to the gods. 

When flaming force comes to the King of men to 
give him strength, when Heaven is cast before him as 
a pure seed, the Fire begets faultless, right-thinking, young 
the gods of life and hastens their armies. 

One who goes iinm«?diatcly on the paths and alone 
like the mind, the Sim, ever i*. master of the treasure. The 
kings Mitra and Vanina with their beautiful hands are 
guarding delight and immortality amid the rays. 

O Flame, violate not our ancestral comradeship ; 
lie still to us a kuower and a seer. Age wastes the form of 
man like a cloml : know before that assault on our being. 


K 

Me creates within ns the poet-wisdoms of the eternal 
Creator and holds in his hand many 'Strengths of the gods. 
The Fire liecomcs to us a master of riches, creating to- 
gether all immortal things. 

All the limitlessly wise immortals desired and found 
the Child within us who is everywhere around us. The 
gods who'put thought in us toiling and travelling in his 
footing-places stood in the supreme seat and they came to 
the delightful htiuse of tlie Flame. 

When for three years they had served the^ O Fire, 
with the clear-offering and were pure to thy purity, then 
they held the sacrificial names, they sp^ their bodies 
come to perfect birth. 

The Masters of sacrifice discovered the vast Earth and 
Heaven .and gathered tn man the powers ^ the Violent 
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One, and now the mortal knows and discovers the* 
founder of the hemisphere the Flame where he stands in 
the world of his supreme session, ^ 

The gods and their wives altogether knew him and 
they came to him kneeling and bow’ed to the one who 
must be adored ; and they exceeded themselves and made 
their own divine bodies and each friend was guarded in 
the gaze of his friend. 

The Masters of saciiiice found hidden in thee the 
thrice seven secret sears and with one common will in 
their hearts they guard by them the immortality. O h'ire, 
keep the herds and all that stand and all that moves. 

O Fire, thou knowest all the revelations of knowledge 
of the dwellers upon earth ; hold their strengths to unin- 
terrupted continiiitv that they mav live. .And thou know- 
est the roads I^’twcen, the paths of the gods, and thou art 
the sleeple>s messenger and the hearer of sacrifice. 

The seven right-thinking mighty Fivers of Heaven 
that know the Truth knew the dnois »»f the felicitous 
treasure : Sarama discowivfl th<* strong fortifie«l place, 
the largeness, the herderl miss of the r.iys, and now the 
human creature eiijovs hv that widiMu-ss i»f the light. 

The great gods s>*| ih« ir steps on all things that have 
fair issue, m.aking our p ith to immortalitv. Karth stood 
wide in her greatness bv the great Ones and the Mother 
Infinite came with her sons to uphohl her. 

The Immortals set in him splendour .and Ix^autv 
when they m.ade the two eves of heaven. The rivers of 
Truth flowing, they have been let loofie to their 
courses; their downward waters -hone and knew O Fire. 


A divine Fire was the treasure discovered by our 
fathers •.'^he sets on us »)ur birth to knowledge and is as 
if the e.xcetleitt leading of a wise teacher, and he is likela 
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f!uest well pleased lying happy in our house, and he is like 
a priest come to our house of session and brings to safety 
those that do him worship. 

He is like the god that creates, the Sun; his thought 
is truth and he guards all strengths by his will. He is a 
true force that is expressed by many and is to lie ponder* 
ed on like a blissful self. 

He is as if the Godhe:id that foundeth all things 
lodging on the wide earth like a king with many loving 
friends. He is like a band of heroes marching in our front, 
marching to the house of bliss. He is like a woman fault* 
less and beloved of her lord. 

Therefore men cling to thee, O Fire, kindled eternal 
in the house, in the abiding worlds of thy habitation ; for 
they have placed in thee a gresit light. Be our universal 
life ; be the hold of our treasure. 

O Fire, let the masters of the wealth enjoy thy satis* 
tying things and the illumined seers, the givers the uni* 
versal life. Warriors in the clashes of the battle, let us 
conquer plenitude, let us set our portion in the gods for 
an inspired knowledge. 

The cows of the Truth, the cows enjoyed in hea\*en, 
have given us tf> drink louring with happy udders ; its 
rivers have flowed evenly over the mountain and claim 
right thinking as an alms from the Truth’s supreme regi* 
on. 

O Fire, praying in thee for right thinking .as for an 
alms from on high, the masters of sacrifice set inspired 
knowledge in the heavens : they made night and day of 
two different forms and joined together the lilaclc and the 
rosy hue. 

The mort^ whom thou makest to haste to felicity 
make us of th*n, even us and the masters of riches* 
Fill earth and air and he^^'n ; cling to the whole world 
like a shadow. 

O Fire, give irf thy protection ; may we vanquish 
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their W(ii>horses by our \VAr*horseSf their strong men by 
our strong men, their heroes by our heroes : ma y the' 
seers have the mastery of the riches discovered by our 
fathers and may they enjoy them living a hundred" 
winters. 

O creator, O Fire, may these words be pleasant to 
thy mind and to thy heart. Let our yoke be firm and our 
strength control the reins of thy opulence; let us hold the 
inspired knowledge that is enjoyed by the gods. 


r/v> — 

V/- . 


After the War 


The |*reiit war has fur some time been over : it is 
already receding into the near distances of the past. Around 
us is a black mist and welter of the present, before us the 
face of a dim and ambiguous future. It is just possible 
huw'ever tu take some stock of the immediate results of 
the war, although by no stretch of language can the world 
situation be called clear, for it is marked rather by chao* 
tic drift and an unexampled confusi<m. The ideals which 
were so loud of mouth during the collision—mainly as 
advertising agents of its conflicting interests, — are now 
discredited and silent : an uneasy locked struggle of 
irreconcilable forces entangled in an inextricable clasp of 
enmity, but too weak or too exhausted to prevail against 
each other and unable to separate, a bewildered opportu* 
iiism inca^iable of guiding itself or linding an issue is the 
character of the present situation. Humanity has the figure 
of a derelict with broken mast and rudder drifting on a 
sea still uplieaved by (he after swell of the tempest, the 
statesmen of the Supreme Council figuring as its impotent 
captains and shouting directions that have not the least 
chance of useful execution and have to be changed from 
moment to moment. Nowltere is there a guiding illumi- 
nation or a just idea that is at all practicable. A great 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy, an immense emptiness 
and depression has succeeded to the delirium of massacre, 
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This is indeed the most striking immediate after result 
of the war, tlie atmosphere of a worldwide disappointment 
and disillusionment and the failure of great hopes and 
ideals. What high and large and dazzling things were 
promised us during the war, and where arc they now ? 
Rejected, tarnished, dishonoured they lie cast aside dead 
and stripped and desecrated on the blood-stained refuse 
heap that the war has left behind it. Not one remains jo 
us. The war that was f(jiight to end war has been only the 
parent of fresh armed conflict and civil discord and it is 
'the exhaustion that followed it whicli ahuie prevents as yet 
another vast and sanguinary struggle. The new fair and 
peaceful world order that was promised us has gone far 
away into the land of chimeras. Tiie League of Nations that 
was to have embodied it hardly even exists or exists only 
■ja a mockery and a hyeword. It is an ornamental a cpiite 
helpless and otiose ap|K'nd.'ige to the Supreme Council, at 
present only a lank promise d:ingled before the vague 
and futile idealism of those who arc still faithful to its 
sterile foniuila, a League on p:iper and with little chance, 
e\’en if it iH-eomes nmre apparently active, of being any. 
thing more than a transparent cover or a passive support 
fur the domination of the earth by a close oligarchy of 
powerful governments or, it may be even, of two allied and 
imperialistic nations. The principle •.{ self-determination 
once so loudly asserted is now openly denied and sum- 
marily put aside by ilic vicUu'ioiis empires. In its place 
we have the map of KuroiK; remade on old diplomatic 
principles, Afriui appropriated and partitioned as the per- 
sonal property of two or three great European powers and 
western Asia condemned to lx* administered under a syn- 
tern of mandates that are now quite openly justilied as 
instruments of commercial c.\ploitalion and have to lx: 
forced on unwilling peoples by the sovereign right of the 
machinc-gun and the bayonet. The spectacle of subject 
peoples and "protected" nations demanding freedom and 
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held down by miliiary force cuntiiuies to be a principal 
feature of the new order. The promised death of milita* 
rism is as far ofi as ever : its spirit and its actuality sur- 
vive every'where, and only its centre of strength and main 
o|}eration has shifted westward — and eastward. AH these 
things were foreseen while yet the war continued by a 
few who even while holding to the ideal persisted in see- 
ing clearly : they are now popular commonplaces. 

This however is only one side of the situation, the 
most present, insistent and obvious, hut not therefore the 
most important and significant. It marks a stage, it is not 
the definite result of the great upheaval. The expectation 
of an immediate and magically complete transformation 
and regeneration of the world by the nidical operation of 
the war was itself an error. It was an error to imagine that 
the power of the ]'Kisl rooted in the soil of long-seated 
human custom and character would disappear in one fierce 
moment or abdicate at once to the virgin power of the 
future, 'i'hc task to t>e acconi|>lishcd is too great to be so 
easy: the regeneration of man and his liie, his rebirth into a 
higlier i4lure is nut to be efi'ccted l>y so summary and out- 
ward a process. It was an error to suppose that the war 
was or could Ik the painful, the terrible, but in the end 
the sahitaiy crisis by which that great change would be 
decisively effected, — a change that would mean a comple- 
te renovation and purification of the soul, mind and life 
of humanity. The war came only as a first shuck and 
overturn, an opportunity for certain clearances, a death- 
blow to the moral though not as yet to the material hold 
of certain ideas and powers that were till then confident 
and throned, sure of the present and hopeful of their 
possession of the future. It has loosened the soil, but the 
upn)oting of all the old growths was more than it could 
e^tuate. It has cleared a certain amount of ground, but 
the fruitful filling of that ground is an operation for other 
forces : it has ploughed and upturned much soil, but it is 
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as yet a far cry to the new sowing* and the harvest. It was, 
linally, and it still continues a cherished error to imagine 
that the mere alteration, however considerable, of political 
or othef machinery is the suflicient panacea for the short* 
coinings of civilisation. It is a change of spirit, therefore 
a spiritual change, that e.tn alone he the sanction and the 
foundation of a greater and better luiiii.iii existence. 

The survival of old principles and conditions is still 
not the important matter. However great their api^earance 
of outward and maleri.il strength, inwardly they are sick, 
weakened and have forfeited the promise of the future : 
all their intellectual and moral hold i^ gone and with that 
disappearance there is evident a notable failing of their 
practical effectuating wisdom and of their sustainin|| self* 
contidence. The instinct of self-continuation, the impetus 
of . their past motion keeps them going and they must 
last so long as they have some hoki in the inert continuity 
of the past mental and vital habit of the peoples and are 
not pushed over by the growing and arising strength of 
the new forces that belong to the future. All their move- 
ments only serve to increase that strength, andMwhether 
they seek to perpetuate themselves by a violent insistence 
on their own principle or haggle and compromise with the 
quite opposite principles that are destined to replace them, 
each step they take brings them nearer to their ending. It 
is more fruitful to regard rather the new things that arc 
not yet in possession of the present but already struggling 
to assert themselves against its ponderous and effective 
but ephemeral pressure. 

It was very evident during the progress of the war 
that there were two great questions that it would not sol- 
ve but rather must prepare for an .icule sl.ige of crisis, the 
grow'ingstruf^le between Capital and Labour and the Asia- 
tic question, no longer a quarrel now between rival exploiters 
but the issue between invading Europe and a resurgent 
sU. The war itself was in its immetiiate aspect a baitle 
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between the German idea and the middle class liberalism 
represented by the western peoples, France, England, 
America, and during the settlement of that present issue 
the other two questions more momentous for the future 
had to be held in abeyance. There was a truce between 
Capital and Labour, a truce determined only by a violent 
concentration of national feeling that proved too strong 
for the vague idealistic internati«)nalism of the orthodox 
socialistic idea, not by any essential issue ; f<w the futile 
idyllic promise of a i;ippn)clie>nent and a reconciliation 
between the hostile classes was tof) hollow an unreality 
to count as a facl<n . At the ^ame time the Asiatic question 
too was in suspension and even enticing prospects of self- 
determination and independence or more qualitieri but 
still tempting allnremcnts were prollcivd by the liberal 
empires to peoples who had been till then held as beyond 
the pale of civilisation. The Asiatic [Peoples too weak for 
an independent action ranged themselves on the side who- 
se success seemed to (»lYer to them the greater hope or else 
the least formidabU' menace, .Ml this is now of the past : 
the natural and inevitable relations h.rve re.isserted them- 
selves and these great questions are cinning to a head. 
The modern contest Iretween t. apital and I«ibonr has en- 
tered into a new phase and the two incnrably antagonistic 
principles are evidently moving in spite of many hesitati- 
ons and indecisimis towards tlie final and decisive battle. 
In Asia the issue lias .dre.idy been joined btaweeii the old 
rtile of depciideiicv and protectorate with theii new paiti- 
colonred variation the tnandate and the clear claim of the 
Asiatic jieoples to equality and indepeiidence. All other 
things still in the foiefiont belong to the prolongation of 
the stirt’iving or else to the liquidation of the dead past ! 
these two alone are living questions ot the immediate 
future. 

The forces of Socialistn ai;d Capitalism now look 
each other in the lace all ewer Europe.— all other distincti- 
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ons are fading, the old minor political quarrels within the 
nation grown meaningless, — ^biit have not yet joined bat- 
tle. The old middle class regime still holds the material 
power, icec|i$ by the prestige of possession and men's habit 
of preferring present ills to an insecure adventure the 
mind of the uncertain mass and summons all its remai- 
ning forces to maintain its position. It is faced by the first 
actualitv of a successful socialistic and revolutionary regi- 
me in Russia, but hitherto, although its repeated efforts to 
stifle it in its birth have been vain, it has succeeded in 
isolating, in blockading and half starving it, in erecting 
against its westward urge an artificial frontier and in 
stemming the more rapid propagation of its master ideas 
by a constant campaign of discredit. Attempts at any 
soviet revolution west of the Russian line have been put 
an end to for the moment by legal or military repression. 
On the other hand tlie economic condition of the world 
liecomes worse and not better everv ve;ir and it is be- 
coming more and more evident th:it capitalism has not 
only lost its moral credit but that it is unable to solve the 
material problems it has itself raised and brought to a 
head, while it blocks the w.iv tf) any other solution. Ever>' 
vejir that passes in this deadlock sees an enormous in- 
crease in the strength of the socialistic idea and the num- 
lier and quality and the extremist fervour of its adherents. 
There is undoubtedly almost everywhere a temporary 
stiffening and concentration of the r>ld regime ; this as a 
phenomenon very much resembles the similar stiffening 
and concentration of the old mon.’trchic and aristocratic 
regime that was the first lesult of the war lietween revolu- 
tionary France and Europe: but it has less reality of force 
and little chance of an equal duration ; for the current of 
revolution is now only checked and not as then tempor- 
arily fatigued and exhausted and the accumulated rush of 
the ftleas and forces that make for change is in our day^ 
immeasurably greater. The materials of an immense poli- 
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tical, social and economic overturn, perhaps of a series 
of formidable explosions stren.(^hcned in force by each 
check and compression, everywhere visibly accumulate. 

The outstanding portent of things to come is the 
continued existence, success, unbroken progi-ess of the 
Russian revolution. This event promises to be as signifi> 
cant in human history as the great overturn of established 
ideas and institutions initiated in h'rance in the eighteenth 
century, and to posterity it may well l)e this and not the 
downfall of Germany for which the great war will be 
ever memorable. Its importance is quite independent of 
the merits and demerits or the chances of sumval of the 
present H«)lslK-vik regime. The Bolshevik dictatorship is 
admittedly only an instrument c»f transition, a temporary 
concentration of r«;volut ionary force, just as the Supreme 
Council and all that it supports is a temporary concen> 
trntion of the opposing conservative forces. The achieve* 
ments <if this extraordinary govermnent have been of a 
siiflicicntly astonishing character. Assailed continually 
from within and without, ruthlessly blockaded and starved 
and deprived of .all means of sustenance and .action ex* 
cept those it could create for itself out of itself or else 
conquer, repealeilly brought to the verge of downfall, it 
has survived all ditbculties and dangffs and rather derived 
always new strength from mish»rtune, overcome its inter* 
ti.al and withstood its external enemies, spread itsel^n 
Asia beyond its own borders, org.mised out of chaos a 
strong civil and military instrument, and has had the force 
in the midst of scarcity, civil strife and foreign menace 
to lay the initial basis of a new type of society. This mi* 
raclc of human energy is in itself no more than that, a re* 
petition under more unfavourable circumstances of the 
extraordinary achievement of the Jacobins during the 
French revolution. More important is the power of the 
idea that is behind these succi'sscs and has made them 
possible. It is a fact of only outward significance that the 
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Bolsheviks not so long ago threatened with the loss of 
Moscow are now on the mad to Warsaw. It is of much 
more significance that the western Powers find themsel- 
ves driven at last to negotiate with the first successful 
communist government of modem times still denounced 
by them as a monstrosity to be destroyed and a danger to 
civilisation. But the thing of real significance is not these 
events that might have gone and might still go otherwise 
and might turn out to he only an episode ; it is rather 
this fundamental fact affecting future possibilities that a 
great nation marked out as one of the coming leaders of 
humanity has taken a bold leap into the hidden gulfs of 
the future, abolished the past foundations, made and per- 
sisted in a radical experiment of communism, replaced 
middle class parliamentarism by a new forth of govern- 
ment and used its first energ}' of free life to initiate an en- 
tirely novel social order. It is acts of faith and audacities 
of this scale that change or hasten the course of human 
progress. It does not follow necessarily that what is being 
attempted now is the desirable nr the definite form of the 
future society, but it is a certain sign timt a phase of civi* 
lisation is beginning to pass and the Time Spirit prepar* 
ring a new phase and a new order. 

It may well talft time for the communistic idea to 
make its way westward and it may ton undergo conside- 
rable modifications in the passage, but there is already a 
remarkable evolution in that sense. The Labour move- 
ment is everywhere completing its transformation from a 
reformist into a socialistic and therefore neceswsarily in 
spite of present hesitations a revolutionary type. The 
struggle of Labour for a better social status and a share 
in the government has grown obsolete: the accepted ideal 
is now the abolition of the capitalistic structure of society 
and the substitution of labour for wealth as the social 
basis and the governing power. The differences within 
the body of the movement touch no longer the principle 
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but the means and proc^ of the change and the precise 
form to be given to the coming socialistic government 
and society. It is only this division of counsels that still 
retards the onward motion and prevents the joining of the 
decided issue of Ixittle. It is noticeable that the strength 
of the socialist and communistic idea increases as one 
goes eastward, diminishes in the opposite direction : the 
movement of progress is no longer from the west east> 
wards but from the east towards the Occident. The more 
extreme forces are however daily increasing everywhere 
and are making themselves felt even in plutocratic Ameri* 
ca. In any case, whatever retardation of pace there may 
be, the direction of the stream is already clear and the 
result hardly doubtful. The existing European system of 
civilisation at least in its figure of capitalistic industrialism 
has reached its own monstrous limits, broken itself by its 
own mass and is condemned to perish. The issue of the 
future lies between a labour industrialism not very different 
except in organisation from its predecessor, some greater 
spirit and form of socialistic or communistic society such 
as is being attempted in Russia or else the emergence of. 
a new and as yet unforeseen principle. 

The upcoming force that opens a certain latitude for 
this last possibility is the resurgence of Asia. It is difficult 
to believe that Asia once free to tliink, .ict and live for her* 
self will be for long content merely to imitate the past or 
the present evolution of Europe. The temperament of her 
peoples is marked off by too deep*seated a difference, the 
build and movement of their minds is of another charac* 
ter. At present however the movement of resurgence in 
Asia is finding expression more by a preface, an attempt to 
vindicate her bare right to live for herself, than by any 
pregnant effort of independent creative thought or action. 
The Asiatic unrest is still the second prominent feature of 
the situation. It is manifest in different forms from 
Egypt to China. It takes the shatic in the Moslem world 
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of a rejection of protectorates and mandates and a ferment 
of formation of independent Asiatic states. It manifests in 
India in a j^rowing dissiitisfaction with half methods and 
a constantly accentuated vehemence of th* demand for 
complete and early self-government.. It is creating in the 
Far East obscurer movements the sense of which has yet to 
emerge. This unrest envisages as yet little beyond the 
beginnings of a free acticjii and existence. It appeals to the 
ideas of liberty that have hmg been fully self-conscious 
and the formulas that are systematically applied in KuruiK*, 
self-government, Home Rule, democracy, national inde- 
pendence. At the same lime there is involved, subconnci- 
ent as yet in the great Asiatic masses but already dciining 
itself in mure awakened minds, another issue that may 
seem at first sight incum])alible or at least disparate with 
this imitative sei/.ing on piineiples associated with the 
modern forms of freedom and progress,— -an ideal of spi- 
ritual and normal independence .uul the defence ag.iinst 
the European invasion of the subtle principle of Asiatic 
culture. In India the notiuii of an Asiatic, a spiritualised 
democracy has begun to be voiced, Ihougli it is as yet 
vague and formless. The Khilafat agitation has a religious 
and therefore a cultural as well as a |)olilicaI motive and 
temix.'r. The regime of the mandate is resisted because 
it signifies the political control and economic exploitation 
of Asia by Europe, but there is another more latent sour* 
ce of repugnance. The effective exploitation is impossible 
without the breaking and recasting of Asiatic life into the 
harsh motilds of European capitalism and industrialism 
and,although Asia must learn to live iu» longer in themagni* 
iicent but insufficient past hut in the future, she must too 
demand to create that future in her own image. It is this 
twofol4 claim carrying in' it the necessity of a double, 
an inner and an outer resistance that is the present mean- 
ing of the Asiatic unrest and the destined meaning of the 
Asiatic icsurgence. 
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The capitalistic governments of Europe embarrassed 
by Asiatic unrest and resistance attempt to meet it with a 
concession in form and a denial in fact and principle. 
India is }{rante(J, not the liejjinnini' of responsible {govern- 
ment, but a first “siibstantiar* step towards ; but it is a 
step hedj^ed in with a paralysinj' accumulation of safe- 
{{uards for British political and capitalistic interests and a 
si{fnificant condition that her farther proj'ress must depend 
on the extent to which she is prc'iwc'd to reform herself 
politically, economically and socially in the imaj^e of the 
British spirit. A Krcnch milit-uy force occupies Dumuscus, 
expels the kin^ and {'overnment elected by the people, but 
promises to establish an indi{*enoiis government suliservi- 
ent to the European interest and its mandate. England 
otfers Mesopotamia an Arab government saddled with an 
Anglo-hulian adniinistralion and the moral and material 
iKTielits of the exploitation of the oil of Mosul ; mean- 
while she is lighting the insurgent population in order to 
force on it its own greater good against its own Ixirbarous 
aiul ignorant will to independence. A British control is 
to guarantee iho integrity of Persia. Palestine is to be 
colonised by a Jewish immigration from Europe and to be 
administered by a High Commissioner in the interests— 
but against the will — of all its races. The Turkish people 
stripped of temporal empire and the {U'eslige of the Kha- 
lifate are to be free under a strict and close international 
control and to be compelled by a Greek army to accept 
this unprecedented happiness and this unequalled oppor- 
tunity of becoming a civilised modern nation. Here much 
mure than against the organised forces of Labour the old 
regime has the material power to enforce its dictates. It 
remains none the less certain that a .solution of this kind 
will nut put an end to the unrest of Asia. The attempt is 
likely to recoil upon it.self, for these new burdens must 
impose a greatly added stniin on an alre.Tdy impossible 
liiuuicial condition and hasten the social and economic 
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revolution in Europe. And even if it were otherwise, the 
resurgence of a great continent cannot be so held under. 
One day it will surely prevail against whatever difficulties 
and possess its inevitable future. ^ 

These two predestined forces of the future, socialism 
and the Asiatic resurgence, tend for tlie moment to form 
at least a moral alliance. The Labour and socialistic par- 
ties in the now dominant nations arc strongly opposed to 
the |K)licy of their governments and extend their support 
to the claims of subject or menaced nationalities in Asia 
as well as in Europe. In the more adwinced Asiatic coun- 
tries, as in Ireland, the national tnoveinentallies itself closely 
with a nascent labour movement. Ilolslievic Russia is in 
alliance with or sovictises and controls the policy of the 
existing independent states of central .\sia, easts a ferinent 
into Persia and lends whatever inor.ii support it can to 
the Turk or the Arab. This tcMidency may have in itself 
little meaning beyond the sympathy created by reaction 
against a common pressure. Forces and interests in action 
are always opportunist and grasp in emergency at help or 
convenience from whatever quarter; but these alliances of 
pure interest, unless they find some more permanent sup- 
port are fnigile and ephemeral comhination>. liolshcvist 
Russia may set up Soviet governments in Georgia .’ind 
Ajerbaijan, but if these are only governments of occasion, 
if Sovietism does not correspond to or touch something 
more profound in the instinct, tenipor.mient and idea 
of these peoples, they arc not likely to be diiiable. ilritish 
Labour although it makes no present conditions, cx))ccts 
a self-governing India to evolve in the sense of its own 
.social and economic idui, but it is conceivable that a 
self-governing India may break away from the now nor- 
mal line of development and discover her own and an 
unexpected social and economic order. All that we can 
say certainly at present is that the dominant governments 
of Europe luive vj managed tli.it they iiml their scheme 
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of things in opposition at once to the spirit and menaced 
by the growth of two great world forces, both compressed 
and held back by it and both e\’ident possessors of the 
future. 

That means that we are as yet far from a durable 
order and can therefore look forward to no suspension of 
the earth’s troubles The balance of the present, if siich a 
chaotic fluctuation of shifts and devices can be called a 
balance, has no promise of duration, is only a moment of 
arrest, and we must expect, as soon as the sufficient mo- 
mentum can come or circumstance open a door of escape 
for the release f>f compre'^sed forces, more surprising and 
considerable movements, radical reversals and immense 
changes. The subject of supreme interest is not the 
circumstance that will set free their paths, for fate when it is 
ready takes advantage of any and every circumstance, but 
the direction they will take and the meaning they will 
envelop. The evolution of a socialistic society and the 
resurgence of Asia must effect great changes and yet they 
may not realise the larger human hope. Socialism may 
bring in a greater equality and a closer association into 
human life, but if it is only a material change, it may miss 
other needed things and even ajgjravate the mechanical 
burden of humanity and crush more heavily towards the 
earth its spirit. The resurgence of Asia, if it means only 
a redressing or shifting of the international btdance, will 
be a step in the old circle, not an element of the renovati- 
on, not a condition of the step forward and out of the 
groove that is now felt however vaguely to be the the one 
thing needful. The present international policy of Labour 
carries in itself indeed at its end,~“provided Labour in 
power is faithful to the mind of I^abour in opposition,*- 
one considerable promise, a juster equation between 
the national and the international idea, an international 
comity of free nations, a free, equal and democratic league 
of peoples in place of the present close oligarchy of powers 
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that only carries the shadow of an unreal League as its 
appendage. 6^n international equality and cooperation in 
place of the past disorder or barb.'iric order of domination 
and exploitation is indeed a first image that we have farmed 
of the better future. But that i$ not all: it is only a frame* 
work. It tilhy be at lowest a novel machinery of international 
convenience, it may be at most a better ariicul.ated body 
for the human race. The spirit, the power, the idea and 
will that are meant to inform or use it is the greater qties* 
tion, the face and direction of destiny ih.it will be deci- 
sive. 

The two forces that .are .-irising to possess the future 
represent two great things, the intellectual idealism of 
Europe and the soul of Asia. The mind of Europe labour- 
ed by Hellenism and Christianity and enlarging its hori- 
zons by free thought and science has arrived at an idea 
of human jierfectibiliiy or progress expressed in the terms 
of an intellectual, material and vital freedom, e(]uality and 
unity of close association, an active fr.'iternily or comra- 
deship in thought and feeling and labour. The diHieiilly 
is to make of the component parts of this idea a combined 
and real reality in pr.iclicc and the elTort of thiropean 
progress has been a labour to discover and set tip a social 
machinery that shall automatically turn out this prodiic- 
tion. The lirst equation discovered, .in individualis'ic 
democracy, a system of political liberty and equality Ix.-- 
fore the law, has helped only to a levelling as between 
the higher orders, the comiu-tilive liberty of the strongest 
and most skilful to arrive, an inliiiman social inequality 
and economic exploitation, an incessant class war and a 
monstrous and opulently sordid reign of wealth and pro- 
ductive machinery. It is the turn now of another equation, 
an equality as absolute as can be fabricated .iinid the ine- 
qualities of Nature by reason and social science and • 
machinery, — and most of all an equal association in 4lie 
lat)our and- the common profits of a collective life. 4( 
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Is not certain that this formula will succeed very much! 
better than its predecessor. This equality can only be 
presently secured b? strict regulation, and that means that 
liberty at least for a time must go under. And at any rate 
* the root of'<lhe whole difficulty is ignored, that nothing 
cat4^ real in life that is not made real in the spirit. It is 
only if men can be made free, equal and united in spirit 
that there can be a secure freedom, equality and brother- 
hood in their life. The idea and sentiment are not enou- 
gh, for thev are incomplete and combated by deep-seated 
nature and instinct, and thev are besides inconstant and 
fluctuate. There must be an immei>se advance that will 
make freedom, equalitv and unity our necessarv internal 
and external atmosphere. This can come onlv by a spiri- 
tual change and the intellect of Europe is beginning to 
see that the spiritual change is at least a necessity; hut it 
is still too intent on rational formula and on mechanical 
effort to spare much time for discoveiy and realisiition of 
the things of the spirit. 

Asia has made no such great endeavour, no such 
travail of social effort and progress. Order, a secure ethi- 
cal and religious framework, a settled economical system, 
a natural becoming fatallv a conventional and artificial 
hierarchy have been her ordinarv methods, overvwhere 
indeed where she reached a high development of culture. 
These things she founded on her religious sense and 
sweetened and made tolerable bv a strong communal 
feeling, a living humaniiv and synipatbv and certain ac- 
cesses to a buman equality and closeness. Her supreme 
effort was to dis<^ver not an external but a spiritual and 
inner freedom and that carried with it a great realisation 
of spirituality cqtlRlilv sutid oneness. This spiritual travail 
was not universnlised nor any endeavour made lo shape 
the whole of human life in its image. The result was a 
disparateness between ,the*highest iiiner individual and 
the outward social life, in India the increasing ascetic ex- 
6 ' ■ 
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odus of the best who lived in the spirit out of the secure but 
too narrow walls of the ordinary existence and the sterilis* 
ing idea that the greatest universal truth of spirit discovered 
by life could yet not be the spirit of that life and is only 
realisable outside it. But now Asia enduring Ike powerful 
pressure of Europe is being forced to face the life proUlhn 
again under the necessity of another and a more active 
solution. Assimilative, she may reproduce or imitate 
the occidental experiment of industrialism, jfB- first phase 
of capitalism, its second phase of socialism; but then her 
resurgence will bring no new meaning or possibility into 
the human endeavour. Or the closer meeting of these two 
halves of the mind of humanity may set up a more 
powerful connection between the two poles of our being 
and realise some sufficient equation of the highest ideals 
of each, the inner and the outer freedom, the inner and 
the outer equality, the inner and the outer unity. That 
is the laigest hope that can be formed on present data 
and circumstance for the human future. 

But also, as from the miking of various elements an 
unforeseen form emerges, so there may be a greater un- 
known something concealed and in preparation, not yet 
formulated in the experimental laboratory of Time, not yet 
disclosed in the design of Nature. And that then, some 
greater unexpected birth from the stress of tiie evolution, 
may be the justifying result of which this unquiet age 
of gigantic ferment, chaos of ideas and inventions, clash of 
enormous forces, creation and catastrophe and dissolution 
is actually amid the formidable agony and tension of this 
great imperfect body and soul of mankind in creative 
labour. 
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The classical age of the ancient literature, the t)esl 
known and appraised of all, covers a period of some ten 
centuries and possibly more, and it is marked ofi from 
the earlier writings by a considerable difference, not so 
much in substance, as in the moulding and the colour of 
its thought, temtxsrameiit and language. The divine child* 
hood, the heroic youth, the bright and strong early manhood 
of the people and its culture are over and there is instead a 
lung and opulent maturity aiid as its sequence an equally 
opulent and richly coloured decline. The decline is not 
to death, for it is followed by a cerUiin rejuvenescence, a 
fresh start and repeated beginning, of which the medium 
is no longer the Sanskrit but derix^d languages, the 
daughters of the dialects raised into literary instruments 
and developing as the grand and ancient tongue loses its 
last forces of inspiring fife. The difference in spirit and 
mould between the epics and the speech of Bhartrihari 
and Kalidasa is airciidy. enormous and may possibly be 
explained by the early centuries of Buddhism when 
Sanskrit ceased to be the sole literary tongue understood 
and spoken by all educated men and Pali came up as its 
successful rival and the means of expression for at least a 
great part of the currept o^he national thought and life. 
The language and the epics have ail the 
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vigour, freedom, spontaneous force and appeal of a speech 
tliat leaps straight from the founts of life ; the speech of 
Kalidasa is an accumplishcd art, an intellectual and iies« 
thetic creation consummate, deliberate, linely ornate, car- 
ved like a statue, coloured like a painting, not yet artificial, 
though there is a masterly artifice and device, but stiU a 
careful work of art lab«)ured by the intelligence. It is 
carefully natural, not with the spontaneous ease of a tirst, 
hut the accomplished air of ease of a habitual second 
nature. The elements of artilice and device increase and 
predominate in the later writers, their language is a labo- 
rious and deliberate though a powerful and beautiful 
construction and appeals only to an erudite audience, a 
learned elite. The n ligious writings, Pnrana and Tantra, 
moving from a deeper, still intensely living source, aiming 
by their simplicity at a wider appeal, prolong for a time 
the tradition ot the epics, but the simidicity and direct’ 
ness is willed rather than the earlier n.iliiral case. In the 
end Sanskrit becomes the laiigu.'ige of the Pundits and 
e.\cept lor certain philosophical, religious and learned 
purposes no longer a lirst-hand expression of the life and 
mind of the people. 

Jhe alter. ition in llie liteiarv ''jieeeli eoi responds 
luiwever, apart from .dl indueing eircuiuslances, to .i great 
change in the centre of ment.ility of the culture. It is still 
and alwavs spirilu.d, philosophical, religious, ethical, 
but the inner austerer things seem to draw back a little 
aiid to stand in the b.ickground. acknowledged indeed 
and overshadowing the rest, but nevertheless a little de- 
taching themselves from them and allowing them to act 
for their own cnkirgeineiit and prolit. The e.xterior pow- 
ers that stand out in front are the curious intellect, the 
vital urge, the aestlietic, urbanely active and hedonistic 
sense life. It is the great period of logical philo.sopliy, of 
science, of art and the developed ciafls, law, politics, trade, 
t'jluni;alion, the great kingdoms and empires with lljeir 
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ordered and elaborate administrations, the minute rule of 
the Shastros in all departments of thought and life, an 
enjoyment of all that is brilliant, sensuous, agreeable, a 
discussion of all that could be thought and known, a 
fixing and systemising of all that could be brought into 
the compass of intelligence and practice,— the most splen- 
did, sumptuous and imposing millennium of Indian cul- 
ture. 

The intellectuality that predominates is nut in any 
way restless, sceptical or negative, but it i> enormously 
iiujuiring and active, accepting the great lines of spiritual, 
leligious, philosophical and social truth that had been 
discovered .ind l.tid down by the past, but eager too to 
develop, to complete, to know minutely and thoroughly 
and fix in perfectly otablishcd system and dct.iil, to work 
^>ut all pcjissible branches and ramifications, to till the in- 
telligence, the sv.'nse and the life. The gr.tnd basic prin- 
ciples and lines of Indian religion, philosophy, society 
have already been found and built and the steps of the 
culture move now in the m.i^uitude and siitislying security 
of a great tradition ; but there is still ample room for 
cieation and discovery within these fielils and a much 
wider province, great beginnings, strong developments ot 
science and art and literature, the freedom of the purely 
intellectual and aesthetic activities, much sc«.»pe loo lor 
the hedonisms of the vital and the refmcmeiits of the 
emotional being, a cultivation of the art and rhythmic 
practice of life. There is a highly inlellcctiialised vital 
stress and a many-sided interest in living, an indulgence 
of an at once intclIcctiKil and vil.Ti and sensuous s.itisfac- 
tioii extending even to a frankness of physical and sen- 
sual experience, but in the manner of the oriental mind 
with a certain decoruusness and order, .m clement of 
aesthetic restraint and the observance of rule and mea- 
sure even in indulgence that saves always from the im- 
Vudlcd license b* which Uss disciplined uicis arc liable 
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The characteristic action of the inlellcctiial mind predo- 
minates. In the earlier age the many strands of the Indian 
mind and life principle are iinilicd and inseparable, a 
single wide movement set to a strong and abundant but 
simple music; here they seem to stand side by side relat- 
ed and harmonised, curious and complex, multiply one. 
The spontaneous unity of the intuitive mind is replaced 
by the artificial unity of the analysing and synthetising 
intelligence. Art and religion still continue the predomi- 
nance of the spiritual and intuitive motive, but it is less 
to the front in literature. A division has Iwen settled be- 
tween religious and secular writing that did not exist to 
any appreciable extent in the previiius ages. The great 
poets and writers arc secular creatiirs and their works 
have no chance of forming part of the iiUimate religious 
and ethical mind of the p.;ople as did the Kamayana and 
Mahabh.arata. The stream of religions poetry flows sep.i* 
rately in Purana and Tantra. 

The great representative poet of this age i^ Kalidasa. 
He establishes a type which was prepari ng before and endur- 
ed after him with more or less of additional decoration, but 
substantially unchanged through the centi ries. His poems 
are the perfect .tiid harmoniously designed model of a 
kind and substance that others cast always into similar 
forms but with a genius infciior in power or less rhyth- 
mically balanced, faultless and whole. The art of poetic 
speech in Kalidasa's period reaches an extraordinarv 
perfection. Poetry itself hai^l become a high craft, consci- 
ous of its means, meticidoils]^' amscientious in the use of 
its instruments, as aW aitct t^'ZKt in it-^ technicpie as 
architecture, painting and sculpbire, vigilant to equate 
beauty and power of the form with nobility and richness 
of the conception, aim and spirit and the scrupulous 
completeness of its execution with fullness of aesthetic 
vision or of the emotional or sensuous appeal. There was 
established here as in the other arts and indeed during all 
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this era in all human activities a Shnstra, a well recognis* 
ed and c'lrefnlly practised science and art of poetics, 
critical and formnlative of all that makes perfection of 
method and prescriptive of things to be avoided, curious 
of essentials and possibilities but under a regime of stan- 
dards and limits conceived with the aim of excluding all 
fault of excess or of defect and therefore in practice as 
unfavourable to any creative lawlessness, even though the 
poet’s native right of fantasy and freedom is theoretically 
admitted, as to any least tendency towards bad or care- 
less, hasty or irregular workmanship. The poet is expect- 
e<l to be thoronghiv conscious of his art, as minutely 
acquainted with its conditions and its certain standard 
and method as the painter and sculptor and to govern by 
his critical sense and knowledge the flight of his genius. 
This careful art of poetry became in the end too much of 
a rigid tradition, too appreciative of ihetorical device and 
artifice and even permitted and admired the most extra- 
ordinary contortions of the learned intelligence, as in the 
Alexandrian decline of ( ireek poetry, but the earlier work is 
usually free from the^e shortcomings or tlu-yare only oc- 
casional and rare. 

The classical Sanskrit is perhaps the most remarkably 
finished and capable instrument i>f thought yet fashioned, 
at any rate by either the Arvan or the Semitic mind, lucid 
with the utmost possible clarity, precise to the harthest 
limit of precision, always compact and at its best sparing 
in its formation of phrase, luitjct with all this never poor 
or bare : there is no s^ci^Ai of'^-depth to lucidity, but 
rather a pregnant opulence of meaning, a capacity of 
high richness and lieauiy, a natural grandeur of sound 
and diction inherited from the ancient days. The abuse 
of the faculty of compound structure proved fatal later on 
to the prose, hut in the earlier prose and poetry where it 
is limited, there is an air of continent .ibundance streng- 
thened by restraint and] all the more capable of making 
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the most of its resonrces. The great and stibtle and ma- 
sfcal rhvthms of the classical poetrv with their imagina- 
tive, attractive and heantifiit names, manifold in capacity, 
careful in structure, are of themselves a mould that insists 
on perfection and hardiv admits the possibility of a mean 
or slovenlv workmanship or a defective movement. Th<* 
unit of this poetical art is the sloka, the suflicient verse of 
four onartei's or padas, and each sloka is expected to be 
a work of perfect art in itself, a harmonious vivid and 
convincing expression of an object, scene, detail, thought, 
sentiment, state of mind or emotion that can stand bv 
itself as an independent figure : the succession of slofcas 
must be a constant deveh^pment bv addition of complete- 
ness to compteteness and the whole poem or canto of a 
long poem an artistic and satisfying structure in this 
manner, the succession «>f cantos a pnvgression of definite 
movements building a total harnu>nv. It is this carefullv 
artistic and highiv cultured Ivpe of poetic <’reation that 
reached its acme of perfection in the poetrv of Kalida<«a. 

This preeminence proceeds from two (pialities posses- 
sed in a degree onlv to l>e parillelled in the work of the 
greatest world-poets and not alwavs comhined in them in 
so equable a harmonv and with so ade(]iiate a combinati- 
on of execution and substance. Kali«l isa ranks among tlie 
supreme poetic artists with ^^ilton ami Virgil and he ba>. 
a more subtle and delicate spirit and touch in his art 
than the Englisti, a greater bre itli of native power infor- 
ming and vivifying his e*ec»ition than tlie Latin poet. 
There is no more perfect aAd hannonious style in litera- 
ture, no more inspired and cireful master of the absolu- 
tely harmonious and sufficient phrase combining the 
minimum of word expenditure with the fullest sense of an 
accomplished case and a divine elegance and not exclud- 
ing a fine excess that is not excessive, an utmost possible 
refined opulence of aesthetic value. More perfectly than 
any other he realises the artistic combination of a harmo- 
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nious economy of cxprejtsion, nol a word, syllable, sound 
in superfluity, and a total sense of wise and lavish opulen« 
ce that was the aim of the earlier classical poets. None so 
divinely skilful as he in imparting* without any overdoin/;' 
the richest color, charm, appeal and \’alue, greatness 
or nobility or power or suavity and always some kind and 
the right kind and the fullest degree of beauty to each li- 
ne and each phrase. The felicity of selection is equalled 
by the felicity of combination. One of the most splendidly 
sensuous of poets in the higher sense of that epithet 
because he has a vivid vision .and feeling of his obiect, his 
sensuousness is neither lax nor overpowering, but alw.ays 
satisfying and just, because it is united with a plenary for- 
ce of the intelligence, a gravity and strength sometimes 
apparent, sometimes disguised in be.mty but appreciable 
within the broidered and coloured robe, a royal restraint in 
the heart of a regal indulgence. .And Kalidiasa's sovereign 
mastery of rhythm is as great as his sovereign mastery of 
phrase. Here we meet in each metrical kind with the most 
perfect discoveries of verbal harmony in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage (pure lyrical melody comes only afterwards at the 
end in one or two p<x*ts like Javadeva), harmonies founded 
on a constant subtle complexity «)f the line .assonances of 
sound and an unobtrusive use of significant cadence that 
never breaks the tluent unity of tom* of the music. And the 
other quality of Kalidasa’s poetry is the unfailing adequa- 
cy of the sulistance. Careful alwavs to get the full aesthe- 
tic value of the word and sound clothing his thought and 
substance, he is e(|ualiv careful that the thought and the 
substance itself should be of a high, strong i)r rich intel- 
lecUial, descriptive or emotional value. His conception is 
large 'ts view though it has not the cosmic bre.idth of 
the e.irlief poets and it is sustained at every step in its 
execution. The lund <^f the artist never f.iils in the manage- 
ment of its material,— exception Ixing made of a fault of 
composition marring one, the least considerable of his 
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Yrorks, — and his imagination is always as equal to its task 
as his touch is great and subtle. 

The work to which these supreme poetic qualities 
were brought was very much the same at bottom, though 
differing in its form and method, as that achieved by the 
earlier epics ; it was to interpret in poetic speech and re« 
present in significant images and figures the mind, the life, 
the culture of India in his age. ICalidasa's seven extant 
poems, each in its own w.iy and within its limits and on its 
level a masterpiece, arc a brilliant and delicately ornate roll 
of pictures and inscriptions with that as their single real 
subject. His was a richlv stored mind, the mind at once 
of a scholar and ohservc'r possessed of all the learning of 
his time, versed in the politics, law, social idea, system and 
detail, religion, mythology, philosophy, art (»f his time, 
intimate with the life of courts and familiar with the life of 
the people, widely and very minutely obscr\';inl of the life 
of Nature, of bird and beast, season and tree and (lower, 
all the lure of the mind and all the lore of the eye ; and 
this mind was at the same time always that of a great piwt 
and artist. There is not in In', work the touch of pedan- 
try or excessive learning that mars the art of som<r other 
Sanskrit poets, he knows how to subdue all his mailer 
to the spirit of his art and to make the schokirand obser- 
ver no more than a gatherer of materials for the poet, hut 
it is there ready and available and constantly brought in 
as part of incident and description and surrounding idea 
and forms or intervenes in the brilliant series of images 
that pass before us in the long succession of magnificent 
couplets and stanzas. India, her great mountains and forcsis 
and plains and their peoples, her men and womeii^and 
the circumstances of their life, her animals, hir cities and 
villages, her hermitages, rii’crs, gardens and tilR-d lands are 
the background of narrative and drama and love poem. He 
has seen it all and filled his mind with it and never fails to 
bring it before u-^ vivid with all the wealth of description 
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uf which he is capable. Her ethical and domestic ideals, 
the life of the ascetic in the forest or cn{>a|{cd in meditati- 
on and austerity upon the mountains and the life of the 
huusehulder, lier familiar customs and social standards and 
oliscrvances, her reli}{ious notions, cult, symbols j^ive the 
rest uf the surroundings and the atmosphere. The^high 
actions of gods and kings, the nobler or the more delicate 
human sentiments, the charm and beauty of women, the 
sensuous passion uf lovers, tlie procession of the seasons 
and the scenes of Nature, these arc his favcniritc subjects. 

He is a true son dI his age in his dwelling on the ar- 
tistic, hedonistic, sensuous sides of experience and pre- 
eminently a poet of love and beauty and the joy of life. 
He represents it also in his intellectual passion for higher 
things,*his intense appreciation of knowledge, culture, the 
religious idea, iidelity to the ethic.d ideal, the greatness uf 
ascetic self-mastery, and these loo he makes a part of the 
beauty and interest of life and sees as admirable elements 
i.)f its complete and splendid picture. .\ll his work is of this 
tissiue. llis great literary epic, the “House of Kaghu ', 
treats the story of a line of ancient kings as repriSiiitative 
of the highest religious .uid ethical culture and ideals of 
the race and brings out its signilicances environed with a 
splendid decor.ition of ahiiosl pictorially depicted senli- 
luenl and aclion, noble or beautiful thought and speech 
and vivid incident and scene and surrounding, .\nothei 
imlinished epic, a great fr.igment but by the virtue of his 
method of work complete in itself so far .is the tale pro- 
ceeds, is in subject a legend ol the gods, the ancient sub- 
ject of a strife of Gods and Titans, the solution prepared 
hef'e by a union of the supreme God and the Goddess, but 
in treatment it is a description of Nature and the human 
life of India raised to a divine m.ignitude on the sticred 
mountain and in the homes of the high deities. His three 
dramas move around the passion of love, but with the 
same iitsisicuce on the detail and picture of lifi-. One 
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poem uiirtills the lined series of the seasons of the Indian 
year. Another leads the tnessenj'er cloud across northern 
India viewing as it j)asscs the panorama of her scenes and 
doses on a vivid and delicately sensnons and emotional 
portrayal of the passion of love. In these varied settings 
we get a singularly complete impression of the mind, the 
tradition, the sentiment, the rich, beautiful and ordered 
life of the Indi.i of the times, not in its very dce]xrst 
things, for these have to be sought elsewhere, but in what 
was fur the time most characteristic, the intellectual, vital 
and artistic turn of that period of her culture. 

The rest of the poetry of the times is of one fundti* 
mental type with Kalidasa’s ; for it has with individual 
variations the same thought mind, temperament, general 
materials, poetic method, and much of it has a high ge- 
nius or an unusual quality and distinction though not the 
same perfection, be<uity and felicity. The literary epics of 
bharavi and Magha reveal the beginning of the decline 
marked by the progressive encroachment ( if a rhetorical and 
l:iborious standard of form, method and manner that 
heavily burdens and is bound eventually to stifle the poetic 
spirit, an increasing artificiality of tradition and convention 
and gross faults of taste that bear evidence of the appro.i- 
ching transmi>sion of the language out of the hands of 
the literary creator into the control of the Pundit and 
liedant. Magha's piK'in is more constructed by rule of 
rhetoric than created and he displays ns merits the very 
worst puerilities of melodious jingle, intricate acrostic and 
laborious double meaning. Bliaravi is less attainted by 
the decadence, but not immune, and he siilfers himself to 
be Ijetrayed by its influence to much that is neither suit- 
able to his temperament and genius nor in itself lieautiful 
or true. Nevertheless liharavi h.is high qualities of grave 
poetic thinking and epic sublimity of description and 
Magha poetic gifts that would have secured fur him a 
more coiibiderubte place it) literature if the poet liad nut 
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been crossed with a pedant. In this mixture of {genius with 
defect ol taste and manner the later classical poets resem- 
^ble the Eliaiihethans with the difference that in one case 
the incoherence is the result of a crude and still unripe, in 
the other of an overripe and decadent culture. At the 
same time they briii{< out very prominently the character 
of this age of Sanskrit literature, its qualities but also its 
limitations that escape the eye in Kalidasa and are hidden 
in the splendour of his j4enius. 

This poetry is preeminently a ripe and delil)erate 
poetic representation and criticism of thought and life and 
the things that traditionally interested an aristocratic and 
cultured cla<s in a very advanced and intellectual period 
of civilisation. The intellect predominates everywheie and, 
even when it seems to *.tand aside and leave room for 
puie objective presentation, it puts on that too the stamp 
of its image. In the earlier epics the tlKnight, religion, 
ethics, life nurvenienis arc ail strongly lived ; the poetic 
intelligence is at work but .ilways .ibsorlx’d in its work, 
belf'forgetful and identitied with its object, and it is this 
that is the secret of their great creative force and living 
poetic sincerity and power. The l.iter poets arc interested 
in the same things but with an intensely reflective experi- 
ence and critical intelligence that always observes more than 
it lives with its objects. In the literary epics there is no real 
movement of life, but only a close brilli.uit description of 
life. The poet makes to pass Ixfore us a series of pictured 
inculents, scenes, details, figures, attitudes richly coloured, 
eXfict, vivid, convincing to the eye and attractive, but 
in spite of the charm and interest we specilily perceive 
that these are only animated pictures. Things are indeep 
seen vividly but with the mure i.uiter eye of the imagina- 
tion, observed by the intellect, reproduced by the sensuous 
imagination of the poet, but they have not been deeply 
lived in the spirit. Kalidiisa alone is immune from this 
^ebvicncy of the method because there is in him a ^eat 
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thinking, imaginative, sensuous poetic ^oul that luis lived 
and creates what he pictures and d<>«’s not merely fabrica- 
te brilliant scenes and ligures. The rest only occasionally r 
rise above the deficiency and do then great and not only 
brilliant or effective work. Their ordinary work is so well 
done as to deserve great and unstinted pr.iise for what it 
possesses, hut not the highest praise. It is in the end more 
decorative than creative. There ensues from the charat^ter 
of this poetic method a spiritual consupieuee, that we see 
here very vividly the current thought, ethics, aesthetic cul- 
ture, active and sense life of conleuipor.iry India, hut not 
the deeper soul of tlicsc things so much .is th.-ir outer cha- 
racter and body. There is much etliic.il .lud religious 
tliought of a siiirioiently high ideal kind, and it is ipiite sin- 
cere but only intellectually >incere, and llieivlore there is 
no impression of the deeper religious feeling or the living 
ethical power that we get in the M.iii.ihli iral.i and Uam.i- 
yuna and in most of the art and liter.itiire ol liidi.i. The 
ascetic life is depicted, hut only in its ideas and .nitward 
ligure : the sensuous life i- depicted in the s.ime •'Crupuliuis 
manner — it is intensely olisi-ived ami apiuvcialed and well 
reproduced to the eye and the inteliigcnce, hut not inten- 
sely felt and created in the nouI of the poet. The intellect 
has become to.) detached and loo critically uh-'erv.iiit to 
live things with the natur.il force of the hie or with the 
intuitive identity. This is the quality and .lUo the in daily 
of an overdeveloped iiitellecliialisin and it has always l)eei) 
the forerunner of a deeadciice. 

The predominantly intellectual liini appears in the 
abundance of another kind of writing, the gnomic verse, 
snhhashita. This is the use of the independent complete- 
ness of the sloka to be the body in its single siirticiency ot 
the concentrated essence and expression of a thought, an 
aper9ii or signiticant incident of life, a sentiment so e.\- 
pressed as to convey its essential idea to the intelligence* 
There is a great plenty of tlii; kind of woik admirably 
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^one ; for it wa-* cnii<>etiial to the keen intellect and the 
wide, mature and well-stored experience of the age : but 
in the work of Bhartriliari it assumes the proportions of 
^genius, because he writes not only with the thought but 
with a moved intellectuality of the feeling and an inti- 
mate experience that gives great pf)tency and sometimes 
poignancy to his utterance. There are three centuries or 
slinhtkas of his sL‘ntL*nccs, the fir-it exprc'^sing high ethical 
thought or worldly wisdiun or brief criticisms of aspects 
of life, the st-tond concerned with erotic passion, much 
less elTectiv<* bccaiiNt* it is the fruit of curiosity and the 
envirfumicnl rather than the poet’x «)\vn temperament and 
genius, and tlie third proclaiming an ascetic weariness 
anil recoil friMii ilia world. liliarfrihari's triple work is 
-ignilicant oi the tliriv leading motives of the mind of 
the age, it-, ivlleclive intiTrst in life and turn for high and 
strong and minute tliinkin-^, its preoccupation with the 
enjoynu*nl of the •''•ihcs, and its ascetic spiritual turn— 
the end of ilie one and the r.in-om of the other. It is 
sigiiilic.uil too liy tlie «-haracti.T of this spirituality, no 
longer the giea.l naiiiial llight of the spirit to the fullness 
of its (I’.va li'gli domain, but r.ifluT the turning away of 
the intellect and llie -.eiises wearied of .ihcmsclvcs and 
life, unable to lliid there ihe salisfaction they sought, to 
lind peace in a -pirilual pas-ivUv in which the tired thou- 
ght and siMisj- coulil find their absolute rest and cessation. 

'I'he drama however is the most attractive though 
not therefon; the gre.ilesl product of the poetical mind 
of the age. Tlieie its excessive iiitcllectualily was com- 
pelled by the necessities of diamatie poetry to lie more 
closely and creatively ideiititicd with (he very mould and 
movement of life. The Sanskrit drama type is a beautiful 
form and it ha> been used in most of the plays that have 
come down to ns with an accomplished art and a true 
creative faculty. .At the same time it is true that it does 
not rise to the greatnesses of the Greek or the Shakes- 
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pearian drama. This is not due to the elimination of 
tragedj^for there can be dramatic creation of the greatest 
kind without a solution in death, sorrow, overwhelming 
calamity or the tragic return of Karma, a note that is yet. 
not altogether absent from the Indian mind, — for it is there 
in the Mahahharata and was added later on to the earlier 
triumphant and victorious close of the Rainayana ; but a 
closing air of peace and calm was more congenial to the 
sattwic turn of the Indian temperament and im.aginatinn. 
It is due to the absence of any Iwld dnimatic treatment of 
the great issues and problems of life. These dramas are 
mostly romantic plays reproducing the images and settled 
IKices of the most cultured life of the time cast into the 
frame of old myth and legend, but a few are more realistic 
and represent the type of the citizen householder «»r other 
scenes of the times or a historical subject. The magnificent 
courts of kings or the beauty of the surroundings of Nature 
are their more common scene. But whatever their subject 
or kind, they are only brilliant transcripts or iinaginativ<‘ 
transmutations of life, and something more is needed for 
the very greatest or most moving dramatic ere ition. But 
their type still admits of a high or a strong or delicate 
poetry and a re|#esentation, if not anv very profoiui'l inter- 
pretation of human action and motive and thev do not 
fall short in this kind. A great charm of poetic beauty 
and subtle feeling and atmosphere like that which capti- 
vates us in the Shakunt.ala i>f Kalidasa or an intere'iting 
turn of sentiment and action, a skilful unobtrusive develop- 
ment according to the recognised principle and carefulv 
observed formula of the art, in temperate measure without 
violent noise of incident or emphatic stress on situation 
or crowded figures, the mrrvement subdued to a key of 
suavity and calm, a delicate psychology, not a strongly 
marked characterisation such as is commonly demanded 
in the dramatic .art of Kiirope, but a subtle indication by 
slight touches in the dialogue and action, are the usual cha» 
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racteristics. It is an art that was produced by and appealed 
to a hi/jhiy cultured class, refined, and intellectual and 
subtle, loving best a tranquil aesthetic charm, suavity and 
beauty, and it has the limitations of the kind but also its 
qualities. There is a constant grace and fineness of work in 
the best period, a plainer and more direct but still fine 
vigour in Bhasa and the writers who prolong him, a breath 
of largeness and power in the dramas of Bhavabhuti, a 
high and consummate beauty in the perfection of Kali* 
dasa. 

This drama, this poetry, the prose romances crowded 
with descriptive detail, monographs like Ikina's biography 
of Harsha or J onaraja’s history of Cashmere, the collections 
of religious or romantic or realistic talcs, the Jatakas, the 
Kathasaritsagara, the Paiichatantra which develops the 
form of the animal fable to make a piquant setting for a 
mass of actitc worldly wisdom and policy and statecraft, 
and a great body of other less known work are only the 
surviving remnants of what, as many indications show, 
must have been an immense literary activity, but they are 
sufficiently abundant and representative to create a crow* 
ded and splendid impression of tl)^ picturing of a high 
culture, a rich intellectuality, a great and ordered society 
with an opulent religious, aesthetic, ethical, economic, 
juditical and vital activity, a many-sided development, a 
plentiful life«mnvemcnt. As completely as the earlier epics 
they belie the legend of an India lost in metaphysics and 
religious dreamings and incapable of the great things of 
life. The other element which has given rise to this con* 
ception, an intense strain of philosophic thinking and reli- 
gious experience, follows in fact at this time an almost 
separate movement and develops gradually behind the 
pomp and movement of this outward action the thought, 
the influences, the temperament and tendencies that were 
to govern another millenniimi of the life of the Indian 
people. 
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THE FOrXDATIOX 

flic idea of Karma lias behind it two ideas that are 
its constituent factors, a law of Xature, of the energy or 
action of Xature, and a soul that lives under that law, 
puts out action into that energy and gets from it a return 
in accordance and measure with the character of its own 
activities. And here certain considerations have at once 
interx’ened which it will not do to ignore. This putting 
out of action and its return cannot have anything more 
than a mechanical importance, it cannot have a mental, 
moral and spiritual significance, if the action of universitl 
Nature is something cpiitc different from the soul’s action 
in character, in meaning, in the law of her being that 
constitutes it, if it is not itself the energy, the work of a 
Mind, a Soul, a Spirit, if the individual energy is th.it of 
a soul putting out action and receiving a return in kind, 
physical, mental, mural and spiritual from the universal 
energy, the universal energy too that makes the return 
should be that of an ^l-Soul in which and in relation to 
which this individual flame of the AlLSoul lives. And it is 
apparent, if we consider, that the individual's energy of 
action is not something miraculously separate and indc* 
pendent, it is not a power born of itself, living in itself, act* 
ing in its separate and wholly .self-formed puis.sance. On 
the contrary it is the universal that acts in the individual 
energy and acts, no doubt with an individual application, 
but on universal lines and in harmony with its universal 
law. But if that were all the truth, then there would be 
no real individual and no responsibility of any kind except 
the responsibility of universal Nature to carry out the 
idea or to execute the force put forth in the individual as 
in the universal by the Ail-Soul, the cosmic Spirit. But 
there is also this soul of the individual, and that is a be- 
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ing of the Infinite and a cunscioits and efficient portion 
of the Atl-Soul, a deputy or representative, and puts forth 
the energy given to it according to its own potvntialitv , 
type, limits with a wilt that is in some sense its own. Tlie 
Spirit in the cosmos is the lord, the Isliwani of all Nature, 
but the individual soul is likewise a representative, a dele* 
gate Ishwara, the underlord at least if not the overlord of 
his nature,— 'the recipient, agent and overseer, let us say, 
of his own form and use of the universal energy of Na- 
ture. 

And next we see that each being is actually in lile, 
in the world an individual in a siiecies and each species 
h.iK a nature of its own, a Swabhava or way of the self* 
being, and each individual too a naliiie of his own, an 
individual way his self-being within that of the species. 
The law of the action is determined gener.illy by this 
swabhava of the specie'^ and individually by the swabhava 
of the individual but within that larger circle. Man is at 
once himself, in a certain w-ay peculiar and unique, and a 
depressed portion of God and a natural |u)rtion of uiaii- 
kind. There is in «.)ther words .1 general .ind an individual 
Swadharnia or natural principle aiullaw of all action for 
the kind and for the individual in the kind. And it is cleai 
too that every action must be a particular application, a 
single result, a perfect or imperfect, right or perverted use 
of the general and within it of the individual swadharnia. 

But again, if that were all, if c.ich man came into 
life with his present nature ready determined for him and 
irrevocable and had to act according to it, there would 
be no real responsibility, for he would do good .according 
to the good and evil according to the evil in his n.iture, 
he would lie imperfect according to its imperfection or 
lierfect according to its perfection, and he might have to 
suffer the return of his good or evil, bear e.xactly the just 
consequences of his perfection or his imperfection, but 
mechanically and not by his choice : for hi'.> appaieut 
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choice would be the compulsion of the nature in him 
and could not be in any way, directly or indirectly, the 
result of his spirit’s will. Kut in fact there is within his 
beiiifT a power of development, a power of change, or in 
the language of our modern conceptions an evolutionary 
power. His nature is what it is because he has so made 
it by his past ; he lias induced this present formulation 
by a precedent will in his spirit. He has risen to huma* 
nity by the force of his spirit and by the power of the All- 
Soul out of the vast possibilities of universal Nature. He 
h;is developed by his own long evolution of that humanity 
the character and law of action of his present individual 
being ; he has built his own height and form of human 
nature. He may change what he has made, he may rise 
even, if that be within the possibilities of the universe, 
beyond human and to or towards superhumitn nature. 
It is the possibility of the univers:il Nature and her law 
that determines his natural being and action, but it is 
part of her law to be subject to the spirit, and she will 
develop in reply to an insistent call ; for then she must 
respond, she must supply the needed energy, she mnsl 
determine the acts ip that direction, she must assure ilh 
issue. His past and his present nature and the environ- 
ment he lias secured may present constant obstacles, but 
they must still yield in the end to the evolutionary will in 
him in proportion to its sincerity, wholeness and insis- 
tence. All the possibility of the All-being is in him, all 
the power of the All-Will is behind him. This evolution 
and all its circumstances, his life, its form, its events, its 
values iurise out of that urge and are shaped according to 
the past, present or future active will of his spirit. As is 
his use of the energy, so was and will be the return of the 
universal energy to him now and hereafter. This is the 
fundamental meaning of Karma. 

At the same time this action and evolution of the 
spirit taking birth m a body ate nut an easy and simple 
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thing, as it would or might be if Nature were all of one 
piece and evolution were only a raising of the degrees of a 
single power. For there are many strands, many degrees, 
many forms of energy of Nature. There is in the world 
of birth an energy of physical being and nature, arising 
out of the physical an energy of vital being and nature, 
arising out of the vital an energy of mental being and 
nature, arising out of the mental an energy of spiritual or 
supramental being and nature. And each of these forms 
of energy has a law of its own, lines of its own action, a 
right to its own manner of operation and existence, be* 
cause each is fundamental to some necessity of the w'hole. 
And we see accordingly that each in its impulse follows 
its own lines regardless of the rest, each in the combina- 
tion imposes as much of its domination as it can on the 
others. The mental being is itself a most complex thing 
and has several forms of energy, an intellectual, a moral, 
an emotional, a hedonistic energy of menial nature, and 
the will in each is in itself absolute for its own rule and 
is yet forced to be mudilied in action by the running into 
it and across it of the other strands. The way and the 
movement of the world action are indeed a difficult and 
entangled process, gahand kaniuiHo gatiH, and therefoie 
too the way and movement of our own action which we 
cannot separate in it:> law, however much the mere mind 
in us might like to have it so, from the law of the world 
action. And if all these energies are forms of energy of 
the nature of the Spirit, then it is likely that only when 
we rise into the consciousness of the supreme spiritual 
being can we hope wholly to understand all the integral 
secret and harmony of the world action and therefore the 
integral meaning and law of Karma. 

It may therefore serve a partial purpose but can be 
of little eventual advantage to try the cut the knot of the 
riddle by reducing to the law of one form of energy alone 
all the apparent tangle of the cosmic action. The universe 



is not soiely wi'eth'fcai proposition, a prdbl(?uA of the ahti' 
nom'y of the good and the evil ; the Spirit of the universe 
call in nb xVay'be imagined as a rigid moralist concerned 
only with making all things obey the law of -moral good; 
or a striiatn of'tendenoy towafcls righteoifshess atteihpting, 
hitherto, with only a very pt>or subccss, to prevail and 
rule; or a stern Jiisticdr rewarding and punishing creatures 
ill a world that he h:is made or has suffered to be full of 
wickedness and suffering and evil. The universal Will has 
evidently many other and -more supple modes than that, 
an inlinily of interests, many other elements of its being to 
manifest, - muiiy lines- to follow, many laws and purposes- 
to pursue. The law of the world is not this alone that our 
good brin^ good to us and our evil brings evil, nor is its 
sufficient key the ethical-hedonistic rule that our moral 
good brings to us happiness and success and our moral 
evil brings to us sorrow and misfortune. There is a rule 
of right in the world, but it is the right of the truth of 
Nature and of the truth of the spirit, and that is a vast and 
various rule and takes many forms that have to lie under- 
stood and accepted before we can reach either its highest 
or its integral principle. 

The will in the inteileclual being may erect knowledge 
and truth of knowledge as the governing principle of the 
Spirit, the will in the volitional being may see Will or 
Power as very God, ll»e will in the aesthetic being en- 
throne beauty and harmony as the sovereign law, the wtR' 
in the ethical being have a vision of it as Right or Love 
or Justice, and so on through a long chapter. But even 
though all these may very %vell be supreme as)iects of the 
Supreme, it will not do to shut up the acts of the Infinite 
into one formula. And for a beginning it is best to phrase 
the law of Karma as generally and vaguely as may be and 
put it simply thus without any particular colour or con- 
tent that according to the energy put forth shall be its 
return, not with any mathematical precision of conscious. 
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will and its .mechanical consequences, but subject to the 
complicated working of many world forces. If we thus state 
broadly our foundation, the simplicity of thu ordinary so^ 
Kitions disappears, but that is a loss only to lo\’e of dogma 
or to the mind's indolence. The whole law of the coir 
mic action or even the one law governing all the others 
cannot well be the measure of a physical, mechanical and 
chemical energy, nor the law of a life force, nor a moral 
law or law of mind or of idea forces; for it is evident that 
none of these things by its single self covers or accounts 
for all the fundamental powers. There is likely to be some* 
thing else of which all these arc the means and energies. 
Our initial formula itself can be only a general mechani* 
cal rule, but stilt it is likely to be the practical rule.of.all 
parts of the mechanism, and if it only states jtself and 
does at first nothing more, yet an impartial regard on the 
vaiiety of its o|ier:i(ion*t may o)ien out many meanings 
and may lead us to the essential significance. 

The practical and the clbcient base of Karma is all the 
relation of the soul to the tMiergies of Nature, the use by 
Ptiriislia of Prakriti. It is the soul’s demand on, consent 
to or u.se of the energies of Nature and the return and re- 
flex of her energies on the soul th.it must determine the 
ste|)s of our progress in our births, whether that progress 
lx.‘ in a given direction or a long up and down or in u 
Ittrpetual circle. There is another, a circumstantial aspect 
nkdhe law of Karma .ind that hinges on the turn of our ac*. 
tion not only to uiir self, but to others. The nature of the 
energies we put forth and even the return and reflex of 
their consequence upon us alYects not only ourselves but- 
all around us and we must account too for the direction of 
our acts upon others, its effect upon them and the re- 
turn of the direction and rebound of consequence of the 
effect upon our own life and being. But the energy we 
put forth on others is ordinarily of a mixed character, 
physical, vital, moral, mental and spiritual, and the return 



and oonsequenice tbo are of mixed charteter. A phytical 
action, a vital pressure thrown forth from ourselves car* 
ries in it a mental o^ moral as well as a physical and vital 
power and issues often quite beyond our conscious will 
and knowledge and the consequence to ourselves and to 
others is found to be different enough in character and 
measure from anything we intended or could have calcu- 
lated and foreseen. The calculation escapes us because 
too complex by far is the universal energy acting through 
IIS and our conscious will intcri’enes in it simply as an 
instrument; our real acceptance is that of a more funda. 
menial power within, a secret, a subliminal assent of our 
subconscient and siiperconscient spirit. And the return 
too, whatever the agents, is of the same complex universal 
energy and determined by some difficult correlation of the 
force acting and the force .icted uihiii in her. 

But there is another, an iiltiin ate and essential sense 
of Karma, a relation in it between the soul in us and the 
Supreme or the All-Self ; on that all is founded and to 
that all leads and must refer to it at every step. That rela- 
tion too is not so simple a thing as is imagined by the reli- 
gions. For it must answer to a very vast spiritual sense 
underlying the whole process of Karma and there must 
be a connection of each of our workings in the use of the 
universal energy to that fundamental and |ierhaps infinite 
significance. These three things, the will of the soul ki 
Nature and the action of Nature in and on the soul attd 
through it and back to it, the effect of the intercrossing 
between the action of the soul on others and the return 
to it of the force of its action complicated by theirs, and 
the meaning of the soul's action in relation to its own 
highest Self and the All-Self, to God, make up between 
them sill the bearings of Karma. 
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i he Synthesis of Yoga 


THE YOGA OF SELF-PERFECTION 
CHAFFER LXX 

THE ftUPRAMENTAL THOUGHT AND KXOWLEDGH 

The tninsition from mind to supcrmind is not only 
the substitution of a greater instrument of thought and 
knowledge, but a change and converaion of the whole 
consciousness. There is evolved not only a snpramental 
thought, but a snpramental will, sense, feeling, a supra- 
mental substitute for ail the .activities that arc now ac- 
complished by the mind. All these higher activities .are 
first manifested in the mind itself as descents, irruptions, 
messages or revelations of a superior power. Mostly they 
.are mixed up with the more ordin.ary action of the mind 
.and not easily distinguishable from them in our first in- 
experience except by their superior light and force and 
joy, the more so as the mind greatened or excited by 
their frequent coming quickens it;* own action and imi- 
tates the external characteristics of the snpramental acti- 
vity: its own opeiatiun is made more swift, luminous, 
strong and positive and it arrives even at a kind of imi- 
tative and often false intuition that strives to be but is not 
really the luminous, direct and self-existent truth. The 
next step is the formation of a luminous mind of intuitive 
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experience, thought, will, feeling, sense from which the 
intermixture of the lesser mind and the imitative intuition 
are progressively eliminated : this is a process of purifi- 
cation, shuddhi, necessary to the new formation and per- 
fection, siddbi. At the same time there is the disclosure 
above the mind of the source of the intuitive action and 
a more and more organised functioning of a true supra- 
mental consciousness acting not in the mind but on its 
own higher plane. This draws up into itself in the end 
the intuitive mentality it has created as its representative 
•ind assumes the charge of the whole activity of the cons- 
ciousness. The process is progressive and for a long time 
chequered by admixture and the necessity of a return 
upon the lower movements in order to correct and trans- 
form them. The higher and the lower power act sometimes 
alternately,— 'the consciousness descending hack from the 
heights it had attained to its former level but always with 
some change, — but sometimes together and with a sort of 
mutual reference. The mind eventually becomes wholly 
intuitivised and exists only as a passive channel fitr the 
supramental action ; hut this condition too is not ideal 
and presents, besides, still a certain obstacle, Ix-causc the 
higher action has still t>» pas» through a ret<arding and 
diminishing conscious substance, — that of the physical 
consciousness. The final stage of the change will come 
when the supermind occupies and supraineiitalises the 
whole lieing and turns even the vital and physical shea- 
ths into moulds of itself, responsive, subtle and instinct 
with its powers. Man then becomes wholly the supermaiu 
This is at least the naturd .and integral process. 

It would be to go altogether outside present limits 
to attempt anything like an adequate presentation of the 
whole character of the siipermind ; and it would not be 
possible to give a complete presentation, since the super- 
mind carries in it the unity, but also the largeness and 
multiplicities of the infinite. All that need now be done 
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is to present some salient characters from the point of 
view of the actual process of the conversion in the Yoga, 
the relation to the action of mind and the principle of 
some of the phenomena of the change. This is the fun* 
damental relation that all the action of the mind is a 
derivation from the secret superiniiid, although we do 
not know this until we come to know our higher sell, 
and draws from that source all it has of truth and value. 
All our thoughts, willings, feelings, sense representations 
have in them or at their roots an element of truth, which 
originates and sustains their existence, however in the 
.'ictuality they may be perverted or false, and behind them 
a greater ungrasped truth, which if they could grasp it, 
would make them soon unified, harmonious and at least 
relatively complete. Actually, however, such truth as they 
h.ive is diminished in scope, degraded into a lowci mo* 
vement, divided and falsified by fragmentation, affliefed 
with incompleteness, marred by perversion. Mental know- 
ledge is not an integral but always a partial knowledge. 
It adds constantly detail to detail, but has a diiliculty in 
relating them aright ; its wholes too arc not real but in* 
complete wholes which it tends to substitute for the more 
real and integral knowledge. And even if it arrived at a 
kind of integral knowledge, it would still be by a sort of 
putting together, a mental and intellectual arrangement, 
an artificial unity iuid nut an essential and real oneness. 
^If that were all, tiie iniiui might conceivably arrive at 
'some kind of half reflection half translation of an integral 
knowledge, but the radical malady would still be that it 
would not be the real thing, but only at best an intellec- 
tual representation. That the mental truth must always 
be, an intellectual emotional and sensational representa- 
tion, not the direct truth, not truth itself in its body and 
es^nce. 

The supermind can do all that the mind does, present 
and combine details and what might Iv vailed aspects 
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subordinate wholes, but it does it in a different way and 
un another basis. It does not like the mind bring in the 
element of deviation, false extension and imposed error, 
but even when it gives a partial knowledge, gives it in a < 
firm and exact light, and always there is behind implied 
or opened to the consciousness the essential truth on 
which the details and subordinate wholes or aspects de> 
pend. The siipermind has also a power of representation, 
but its representations are not of the intellectual kind, the>* 
are'filted with the body and substance of tight of the truth 
in its essence, they are its vehicles and not substituted 
figures. There is such .iii infinite power of representation 
of the supermind and that is the divine power of which 
the mental action is a sort of fallen representative. Thi^ 
representative superniind has a lower action in what I 
have called the suprainental reason, nearest to the mental 
and into which the mental can must easily be taken up, 
and a higher action in the integral suiieriiiiiid that secs alt 
things in the unity and infinity of the divine conscious- 
ness and self-existence. But on whatever level, it is a 
dificrent thing from the corresponding mental action, 
direct, liiiuiiious, secure. The whole inferiority of the 
mind comes from its being the action of the soul after it 
has fallen into the nescience and the ignorance .<nd is 
trying to get back to self-knowledge but doing it still on 
the basis of the nescience and the ignorance. The mind 
is the ignorance attempting to know or it is the ignorance 
receiving a derivative knowledge : it is the action of Avid- 
ya. The supermind is always the disclosure of an inherent 
and self-iixistent knowledge ; it is the action of Vidya. 

A second dilferciice that \vc experience is a greater 
and a spontaneous harmony and unity. All consciousness 
is one, but in action it takes on many movements and each 
of these fundamental inuvenicnts hiis many forms and 
processes. The forms and processes of the mind conscious* 
uesi are marked by .1 di .turbmg and perplexing diviaioit 
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and separateness of the mental energies and movements 
in which the original unity of the conscious mind does 
not at all or only distractedly appears. Constantly we find 
in our mentality a conflict or else a confusion and Want 
of combination between different thoughts or a patched 
up combination and the same phenomenon applies to the 
various movements of our will and desire and to our 
emotions and feelings. Again our thought and our will 
and our feeling are not in a state of natural harmony and 
unison with each other, but act in their separate power 
even when they have to act together and are frequently 
in conflict or to some degree at variance. There is too an 
unequal development of one at the expense of another. 
The mind is a thing of discords in which some kind of 
practical arrangement rather than a satisfying concord is 
established for the purposes of life. The reason tries to 
arrive at a better arrangement, aims at a better control, a 
rational or an ideal harmony, and in this attempt it is a 
delegate or substitute of the su|H:rmind and is trying to do 
what only the supermind can do in its own right: but ac- 
tually it is not able wholly to control the rest of the being 
and there is usually a considerable difference between the 
rational or ideal harmony we create in our thoughts and' 
the movement of the life. Even at the best the arrange* 
ment made by the reason has always in it something of 
artificiality and imposition, for in the end there are only 
two spontaneous harmonic movements, that of the life, 
inconscient or largely sub-conscient, the harmony that 
we find in the animal creiition and in lower N'ature, and 
that of the spirit. The human condition is a stage of 
transition, effort and imperfection between the one and, 
the other, between the natural and the ideal or spiritual 
life and it is full of uncertain seeking and disorder. It is 
not that the mental being cannot find or nither construct 
some kind of relative harmony of its own, but that it can- 
th)t render it stable because it >» under the urge of the 
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spirit. Man is oblifjcd by a Power within him to be the 
labourer of a more or less conscious seif«evolution that 
shall lead him to self*niastery and sel(*knowledge. 

The supermind in its action is on the contrary a 
thing of unity and harmony and inherent order. At first 
when the pressure from above falls on the mentality, this 
is not realised and even a contrary phenomenon may for 
a lime appear. That is due to several causes. First, there 
may be a disturbance, even a derangement created by im- 
pact of the greater hardly measurable power on an inferior 
consciousne.ss which is not capable of responding to it or- 
ganically or even perh.ips of hearing (he pressure. The very 
fact of the simultaneous and yet uncoordinated .’ictivii)' 
of (wo quite different forces, especially if the mind insists 
on its own way, if it tries ob»tina(ely or violently to profit 
by the supermind instead of giving itself up to it and it> 
purpose, if it is not sufficiently passive and obedient to 
the higher guidance, may lead to :i great e^citation of 
power but also an increased disorder. M is for this reason 
that a previous preparation and long puriiication, the more 
complete (he better, and a tnanquillising ;ind ordinarily a 
passivity of the mind calmly and strongly o|>en to the 
' spirit are necessities of the Yoga. 

Again the mind, accustomed to .let in limits, m.'iv 
try to supramentalisc itself on the line of any one of its 
energies, ft may develop a considerable power of intui- 
tive half-suprameiitalised thought and knowledge, but the 
will may remain untraiisformed and out of harmony with 
this partial half supraraental development of the thinking 
mind, and the rest of the Ixsing too, emotional and ner- 
^vous, may continue to be ts|uaiiy or more iinregenerate. 
Or there may be a very great development of intuitive or 
strongly inspired will, but no corresponding uplifting of 
the thought mind or the emotional and psychic being, or 
only at most so much as is specially needed in order not 
wholly to obstruct the will action. The emotional or |rsy^ 
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chic mind may try to intuitivise and supramentalise itself 
and to a great extent succeed, and yet the thinking mind 
remain ordinary, poor in stuff and obscure in its light. 
There may be a development of intuitivity in the ethical 
or aesthetic being, but the rest may remain very much as 
it was. This is the reason of the frequent disorder or 
onesidedness which we mark in the man of genius, poet, 
artist, thinker, saint or mystic. A partially intiiitivised 
mentality may present an appearance of much less harm- 
ony and order outside its special activity than the largely 
developed intellectual mind. An integral development is 
needed, a wholesale conversion of the mind ; otherwise 
the action is that of the mind using the supramental in- 
flux for its own profit and in its own mould, and that is 
allowed for the immediate purpose of the Divine in the 
being and may even tic considered as a stage sufficient 
for the individual in this one life : but it is a state of im- 
perfection and not the complete and successful evolution 
of the being. If however there is an integral development 
iif the intuitive mind, it will be found th.at a great harm- 
ony has begun to lay its own foundations. This harmony 
will be otlier than that created by the intellectual mind 
and indeed may not lie easily perceptible or, if it is fell, 
vet not intelligible to the logical man, because not arriv- 
ed at or analysable by his mental process. It will be a 
harmony of the spontaneous expression of the spirit. 

.As soon as we arise above mind to the su^iermind, 
this initial harmony will be replaced by a greater and 
a more integral unity. The thoughts of the supramental 
reason meet together and understand each other and fall in- 
to a natural .arrangement even when they have started from 
quite opposite quarters. The movements of will that are in 
conflict in the mind, come in the supermind to their right 
place and relation to each other. The supramental feeling 
also discover their own affinities and fall into a natural 
9^J|yeement..jmd harmony. At a higher stage this harmony 
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intensifies towards unity. The knowlcdf'e, will, ieeliiijj 
and all else become a single movement. This unity rea«< 
ches its greatest completeness in the highest supermind*' 
The harmony, the unity are inevitable because the base 
in the supermind is knowledge and characteristically self- 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self in all its aspects. 
The supramental willi is the dynamic expression of this 
self-knowledge, the supramental feeling the expression of 
the luminous joy of the self and all else in siiperinind a 
part of this one movement. At its highest range it be- 
comes something greater than what we dhll knowledge ; 
there it is the essential and integral self-awareness of the 
Divine in us, his being, consciousness, Tapas, Ananda. aild 
all is the harmonious, unified, luminous tnovement of that 
one existence. 

This supramental knowledge is not primarily or essen- 
tially a thought knowledge. The intellect docs not consi- 
der that it knows a thing until it has reduced its aw.are- 
ness of it to the terms of thought, not, that i't to say, until it 
has put it into a system of representative mental concepts, 
and this kind of kn<ivvledgc gets its most decisive coinpletc- 
nese when it can be put into clear, precise and defining 
speech. It is true that the mind gets its knowledge pri- 
marily by various kinds <»f impression beginning from the 
vital and the sense impressions and rising to the intuitive, 
but these are taken by the developed intelligence only 
data and seem to it uncerhiin and vague in themselves 
until they have been forced to yield up all their content 
to the thought and have taken their place in some intel- 
lectual relation or in an ordered thought sequence. It is 
true again that there is a thought and a speech which arc 
rather suggestive than definitive and have in their own way 
a greater potency and richness of content, and this kind 
already verges on the intditive : but still there is a demand 
in the intellect to bring out in clear sequence and relation 
the exact intellectual content of these sitggestio^ .and mNif 
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that Is done it does not feel satisfied that its knowledge 
is complete. The thought labouring in the logical intellect 
IS that which normally seems best to organise the mental 
action and gives to the mind a sense of sure definiteness, 
security and completeness in its knowledge and its use of 
knowledge. Nothing of this is at all true of the supra* 
mental knowledge. 

The supermind knows most completely and securely 
not by thought but by identity, by a pure awareness of 
the self-truth of things in the self and by the self, Atmani 
i\tmAni%%n Atutlhiii. 1 get the supramental knowledge best 
by becoming one with the tnith, one with the pbject of 
Itflowledge; the supramental satisfaction and integral light 
is moi^t there when there is no further division between the 
knower, knowledge and the known, jnaia. JnAnnnt, pie- 
vain. 1 see the thing known not as an object outside 
myself, but as myself or a part of my universal self con- 
tained in my most direct consciousness. This leads to the 
highest and completest knowledge ; thought and speech 
being representations and not this direct possession in the 
consciousness are to the supermind a lesser form and, if 
not filled with the spiritual awareness, thought becomesJ 
in fact a diminution of knowledge, ('nr it would be, sup- 
posing it to lie a supramental thought, only a partial mani- 
festation of a greater knowledge existing in the self but 
not at the time present to the immediately active cons- 
ciousness, In the highest ranges of the infinite there need 
be no thought at all because nil would he experienced 
spiritually, in continuity, in eternal possession and with an 
absolute directness and completeness. Thought is only 
one means of partially manifesting and presenting what 
is hidden in this greater self-existent knowledge. This 
supreme kind of knowing will not indeed be possible to 
us in its full extent and degree %ntil we can rise through 
many grades of the supermind to that infinite. But still as 
t|Mt supra|||ental 4 |}ower emerges and enlarges its action, 
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something of this highest vmy of knowledge appears and 
grows and even the members of the inenta] being, as 
they are infiiitivised and siipranienlalised, deveh»p more 
and more a corresponding action upon their own level* 
There is an increasing p<iwer of a luminous vital, psychic, 
emotional, dynamic and other idiMitilication with all the 
things and beings that are the objects of oiir conscious- 
ness and these transcendings of the separative conscious- 
ness bring with them many forms and means of a direct 
knowledge. 

The siipramental knowledge or experience by iden- 
tity carries in it as a result or as a secondary part of itself 
a supramental vision th.'iiVtecds the sjipport of no image, 
can concretise what is to the mind abstract and has the 
character of sight lliongli its fibject may be the invisible 
tnith of that which has form or the truth of the formless. 
This visi<in can come before there is any identity, as ,t sort 
i‘»t previous emanation of light from it, or may act detacheil 
from it as a separate powi-r. The truth or the thing known 
is then not altogether or not yet f>ne with myself, but an 
object of my kiKiwlerlge : but still it is .tn object snbjcc- 
■ lively seen in the self or at least, even if it is still farther 
separated and objectivistd to the knower, by the self, not 
through any intermediate process, but by a direct inner 
seizing or a penetrating and enveloping luminous contact 
of the spiritual consoioii-ncss with its object. It is this 
luminous seizing and contact that is the spiritual vision, 
ilrishti, — ^'pnaUyali" , says the l')>aiiiAhad continual iy of 
the spiritual knowledge “he sees’'; and of the Self con- 
ceiving the idea of creation, where we should expect “he 
thought”, it says instead “he saw”. It is to the spirit what 
the eyes are to the physical mind and one has the sense 
of having passed through a subtly analogous process. As 
the physical sight can pFesent to us the actual body of 
things of which the thought had only possessed an indi- 
otition or mental descrip' ion .and they ^iiccorti^ to ns'«t 
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once real and evident, pratyukslia, so the spiritual si|;ht 
surpasses the indications or representations of thoujjhi and 
can make the self and truth of all thtiij^s present to us and 
directly evident, pratyaksha. 

The sense can only ;'i\T ut the Miperticial iniuj'C of 
things and it needs the ai(t of thought to till and inform 
the image ; hut the spiritual 'tight is capable of present- 
ing to us the thing in itself and all truth about it. The 
seer d<K‘S nnl need the aid of thought in its process as a 
means of knowledge, but only as a means of representa- 
tion and expression, — Miottgiil is to liiin a lesser power 
and used for a secondary purpose. If a further extension 
of knowledge is required, he Ciin'Ct/mc .it it by new see- 
ing without the slower thought proci.•^ses that are the staff 
of support of the menial •search .intl its feeling out for 
truth, — even as we .''Ctulinise with the eve to tind what 
escaped our lirst ob-.ervati.>n. This experience and know- 
ledge by spiritual vision is the second in directness and 
gre.itness of the suprament.il powers. It is something much 
more near, profound and comprehensive than mental 
vision, becaiLse it derives direct from the kmiwledgc by 
identity, .and it has lhi:> virtue that wo can proceed at 
once from the vision to the identity, a- from the identity 
to the visii'U. Thus when the spiritnal vision I.ms ^ec^ 
(iod, Self or Hrahmaii, the soiil can next enter into and 
become one with the Self, God i)r Brahman. 

This can only be done integrally on or above the 
supram-.'nt.il level, but at the s.ime time the spiritual vision 
can lake on mental forms of itself that can help towards 
this identification each in its own way. A mental intui- 
tive vision or a spiritualised menl.d sight, a psychie vision, 
an emotional vision of the he.ut, a visitui in the sense 
mind arc parls of the Yogic experience. It these seeiiigs arc 
purely meut.il, then they may but need not I'le true, for 
the mind is capable of both truth and errtir, both of a 
U^UC and of a fajsc reprewntation. But as the iiimd bc« 
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comes intuitivised and supramentalised, tlwse powers are 
purified and corrected by the more luminous action of 
the supennind and becuine thenl^ves forms of a supra* 
mental and a true seeing. The supramentai vision, it may 
be noted, brings with it a supplementary and completing 
experience that might be called a spiritual hearing and 
touch of the truth, — of its essenotrand through that of its 
significance, — that is to say, there is a seizing of its move- 
ment, vibration, rhythm and a seizing of its close presen- 
ce and contact and substance. All these powers prepare 
us to become one with th:^ yvldbh has thus grown near to 
us through knowledge. 

The supraineAhiUhoiigfit is a I'urui ot the knowledge 
by identity and a development, in the idea, of the truth 
presented to the supramentai vision. The identity and the 
vision give the truth in its essence, its body and its parts 
in a single view : the thought transhates this direct con- 
sciousness and immediate power of the truth into idea- 
knowledge and will. It adds or need add otherwise nothing 
new, but reproduces, articulates, moves round the body 
of the knowledge. Where, however, the identity and the 
vision are still incoinplete, the suprament.il thought has a 
larger oflice and reveals, interprets or recalls as it were to 
the soul's injfinory what they are out yd Egady to give. 
And where these greater states and powers are still veiled, 
the thought comes in front and prepares and to a certain 
extent effects a partial rending or helps actively in the 
removal of the veil. Therefore in the development out of 
the mental ignorance into the supramentai knowledge 
this illumined thought comes to us often thougii not always 
first, to open the way to the vision or else to give first 
supports to the growing cunsciuiisncss of identity and its 
greater knowledge. This thought is also an effective means 
of cummunictition and expression and helps to an impres- 
sion or fixation of the truth whether on one’s own lowwr 
ttimd and Ikmh^ oi on il|at of otheis, The supramentail 
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thought diffen^rom the intellectual not only because it is 
the direct truth idea Md not a representation of truth to 
the ignorance,— it is ^ truth consciousness of the spirit 
always presenting to Uself its own right forms, the satyam 
and ritam of the Veda,— but because of its strong reality, 
body of light and substance. 

The intellectual tMbught reHnes and sublimates tu a 
rarefied abstractness ; the siiprainental thought as it rises 
in its height increases to a greater spiritual concreteness. 
The thought of the intellect presents itself to «is as an 
abstraction from somettfing ^ized by the mind sense 
and is as if supported in a vdhi «nd subtle air of mind by 
an intangible force of the intelligenoe.dt has to resort to a 
use of the mind’s power of image if it wishes tu make 
itself more concretely felt and seen by the soul sense and 
boul vision. The supramental thought on the contrary 
presents always the idea as a luminous substance of being, 
luminous stuff of consciousness taking significative thought 
lorm and it therefore creates no such sense of a gulf bet- 
ween the idea and the real as we are liable to feel in the 
mind, but is itself a reality, it is real-idea and the body of 
a reality. It has as a result, associated with it when it acts 
according to its own nature, a phenomenon of spiritual 
light other tbanb.thciintellectual clarity, a g^eut realising 
force and a luminous ecstasy. It is an intensely sensible 
vibration of being, consciousness and Ananda. 

The supramental thought, as has already been indi- 
cated, has three elevations of its intensity, one of direct 
thought vision, another of interpretative vision pointing 
tu and preparing the greater revelatory idea-sight, a third 
of jrepresentative vision recalling as it were to the spirit's 
knowledge the truth that is called out more directly by the 
higher powers. In the mind these things take the form of 
the three ordinary powers of the intuitive mentality,— the 
suggestive and discriminating intuition, the inspiration 
and the thought that is of the nature of levelation. Abovcr 
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they correspond to three uluvatiuiis of the siipnimenlal 
bein^ and consciousness and, as wc ascend, the lower first 
calls down into itself and is then taken up into the higher, 
so that on each level all the three elevations arc lepro- 
dneed, but alwiiys there predominates in the thought es- 
sence the character that belongs to that level's proper form 
of consciousness and spiritual substance. It is necessary to 
be.'ir this in mind ; for otherwise the mentality, i(>oking 
up to the ranges of the siiperniind as they reveal themsel* 
ves, may think it has got the vision of the highest heights 
when it is only the highest range of the lower ascent that 
is being presented to its cjftpericnce. At each height, 

>tiniiin driilitif, thg pj^wers of the siipreniiiid increase in 
intensity, range and Qinipieieness. 

Tiieie is also a speech, a supraincntal woid, in which 
the higher knowledge, vision oi thought can clothe ilselt 
within us for expression. At first this m.iy come down as a 
word, a message or an inspiration that descends to us from 
above or it may even seem a voice of the Sell or of the 
Isliwara, vthii, dilahti. .Aflerwards it loses th.it separate 
character and l)ecoines the normal torni of the thought 
when it e.xpresses itself in the lorm of an inward speech. 
The tlioiight may cxpicss itself without the .lid '»f aii\ 
suggestive or developing word and only— hut still i.|mlc 
coinplelely, explicitly and with its full contents — in a lu- 
ininous sulTstance of siipr.unental perception. It m.iy .lid 
itself when it is not so explicit by a suggestive inward 
speech that attends it to bring out its mIioIc signilicancc. 
Or the thought may come not as silent perception hut as 
speech strlf’horn out of the truth and complete in its own 
right and carrying in itself its own viMon and knowledge. 
Then it is the word revelatory, iii-.pired or intuitive or ot 
a yet greater kind capable of hearing the intinite inten- 
tion or suggestion of the higher siipcrmind and spirit. It 
may frame itself in the language now employed to ex- 
press the ideas and perceptions and impulses of the infcl* 
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lect and the sense mind, but it iise<> it in a different way 
and with an intense brinj'ing out of the intuitive or reve- 
latory sij>nilicances of which speecli is capable. The supra- 
mental word manifests in\v:irdly with a light, a power, 
a rhythm of thought and a rhythm uf inner sound that 
make it tlic natural and living body of the siipramental 
thought and vision and it pours into the language, even 
though the same as tli.it of mental speech, another than 
the limited intellectnal, emotioiul or sensational signi- 
ficance. It is formed and heard in the intuitive mind or 
supermind and need not at first except in certain highly 
gifted souls come (»ut e.isily int« speech and writing, but 
that foo can by freely done when the phy-ic.«l conscious- 
ness and its organs have laren maffe ready, and this is a 
jvirl of the iK-eiled fullne'«s and power of the integral 
perfection. 

'fhe range of knowledge covered by the siipramental 
thought, experience and vision wilt be commenoiiiaie 
with all thai is open to the tinman consciousness, not 
only on the eaitlily but on all planes. It will however act 
incre.'isingly in an inverse sense to that of ihe mental 
iliinking and experience. The centre of menial thinking 
is the ego, the person of the individual thinker. The 
•iiiprameiilal man on the contrary will think more with the 
universal mind or even may rise above if, and his individua- 
lity will r.ilher be a vessel t*f radiation and commu- 
nication to which the universal thought and knowledge 
of the Spirit will converge than a centre. The mental 
man thinks and acts in a radius determined by the small- 
ness or largeness of his mentality and of its experience. 
The range of the siipiamental man will be all the earth 
and all that lies behind it on other planes of existence. 
And finally the mental man thinks and sees on the level 
of the present life, though it may ho with an iip\\*ard 
asjpiration, and his view is obstructed on every side. His 
wain basis of knowledge .ind action is the present with a 
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l^impse into the past and ill*grasped influence from its 
pressure and a blind look towards the future. He bases 
himself on the actualities of the earthly existence, first on 
the facts of the outward world,*— to which he is ordinarily 
in the habit of relating nine tenths if not the whole of his 
inner thinking and experience,— then on the changing 
actualities of the more superficial part of his inner being. As 
he increases in mind, he goes more freely beyond these to 
potentialities which arise out of them and pass beyond them ; 
his mind deals with a larger field of possibilities : but 
these for the most part get to him a full reality o.oly in 
proportion as they are refated to the actual and can be 
made actual here, now or hereafter. The essence of things 
he tends to see, if at all, only as a result of his actualities, 
in a relation to and defiendence on them, and therefore 
he sees them constantly in a false light or in a limited 
measure. In all these respects the supramental man must 
proceed from the opposite principle of truth vision. 

The supramental being sees things from above in 
large spaces and at the highest from the spaces of the in- 
finite. His view is not limited to the standpoint of the 
present but can see in the continuities of time or from 
above lime in the indivisibilities of the Spirit. He sees 
truth in its proper order first in the essence, secondly in 
the potentialities that derive from it and only last in the 
actualities. The essential truths are to his sight self«e.xist- 
ent, self-seen, not dependent for their proof on this or 
that actuality ; the potential truths are truths of the power 
of being in itself and in things, truths of the infinity of 
force and re:il apart trom their {liist or present realisation 
in this or that actuality or the habitual surface forms that 
we take for the whole of Nature ; the actualities are only 
a selection from the potential truths he sees, dependent on 
them, limited and mutable. The tyranny of the present, 
of the actual, of the immediate range of facts, of the im- 
mediate urge and demand of action has no power over 
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his thought and his will and he is therefore able' to’ have 
a larger will-powtr founded nn a larger knowledge. He 
sees things not as one on the levels surrounded by the 
jungle of present facts and phenomena but from above, 
not from outside and judged by their surfaces, but from 
within and viewed from the truth of their centre; therefore 
he is nearer the divine omniscience. He wills and acts 
from a dominating height and with a longer movement in 
time and a larger range of potencies, therefore he is nearer 
to the divine omnipotence. His being is not shut into the 
succession of the nK>ments, but has the full power of the 
past and ranges seeingly thniugh the future : not shut in 
the limiting ego and personal mind, hut lives in the free- 
dom of the universal, in God and in all Ix'ings and all things; 
not in the dull density of the physic:d mind, hut in the 
light of the self and the infinity of the spirit. He sees soul 
and mind only as a power and a movement and matter 
only as a residtant form of the spirit. Ail his thought will 
be of a kind that pr(»ceeds from knowledge. He perceives 
and enacts the things of the phenomenal life in the light of 
the reality of the spiritual iHMiig and the pcover t)f the 
dynamic spiritual essence. 

At first, at the beginning of the conversion into this 
greater status, the thought will continue to move for a 
shorter or a longer time to a gre.iter or a less extent on 
the lines of the mind hut with a greater light and increa- 
sing flights and spaces and movements of freedom and 
transcendence. Afterwards the freedom and transcendence 
will begin to predominate; the inversion of the thought 
view and the conversion of the thought method will take 
place in different movements of the thought mind one af- 
ter the other, subject to whatever difficulties and relapses, 
until it has gained on the whole and effected a complete 
transformation. Ordinarily the supramental knowledge 
will be organised first and with the most ease in the 
jM'ocesscs of pure thought .iiul knowledge, iiiihht, because 
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here the human mind has already the upw'ard tendency and 
IS the most free. Next and with less ease it will be organi- 
sed in the processes of applied thought and knowledge 
because there the mind of man is at once most active and 
most bound and wedded to its inferior methods. The last 
and most ditticiilt conquest, because this is now to his mind 
a field of conjecture or a blank, will lie the knowledge 
of the three times, MMUhishti. In all these there will be 
the same chanicter of a spirit seeing and willing directly 
above and around and not only in the body it p'issesses 
and there will be the same action of the siipramental 
knowledge by identity, the siipramental vision, the supra- 
mental thought and siipramental word, separately or in a 
united movement. 

This then will be the general character of the -.npra- 
mental thought and knowledge and thesir its main powers 
and action. It remains to consider its particular instru- 
mentation, the change tha* the siipermind will make in the 
different elements of the present human mentality and the 
special activities that give to the thought its constituent-., 
motives and data. 
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TIIK I.AW OF 

1-2 I-.«)ve is the one lrulh.~Al .ill times love is the sreat- 

!l cst thing— An atom of love is to be preferred to all that 
exists between the two horizons. 

-l-a Love is the deliverance of the heart.— Ail the means 
used in this life to aci]uire spiritual merit arc not worth 
a sixteenth p:irt of love, tliat deliverance of the heart : 
love unites «uui contains them all, ;uid it illumines and 
shines out and radiates. 

«i No radiance of the Spirit can dissipate the rlarkness 
of the soul below unless all egoistic thought has fled 
out of it. 

7 One should rely on love only, because it alone is the 
base of all strength and all regeneration.— Love is im- 
mortal. Man obtaining it becomes (lerfcct, becomes 
satisfied, becomes immortal. Once it is obtained, he 
desires nothing, is not afliicted, dcKs not hate, is not 
diverted, strains no more iifter anything. 


I) Antoine the Healer. — 2) Nanula Sutra. — 3) Farid-ud-«liu 
attar.— 4) An((uttara Nika>'a.— 6) Ittivntaka.— til Book of Uoldcn 
n^pta.— 7) Antoine the Healer. '-8* Namdu Sutra. 
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P To love long, uinvearicdly, always makes tlic weak 
10 strong. — Love is strong as death. 


11 It was by love that beings were created and it is 
commanded to them to live in love and harmony. 

12 He that loveth another luith fnliilled tlie law. 

13 Men are educated to consider wealth and glory above 
all things and they think only of getting as much as 
the>' can of glory and weiilth. They ought to lie educat- 
ed to place iove above all things and to consecrate all 
their {lowers to leani how to love. 

14 Each man, liefore he is .Austrian, Serb, Turk or 
Cliinese, is lirst of all .i man, that is to s:iy a thinking 
and loving being whose one mission i.s to fullil his 
destiny during the short lapse of time that he is to live 
in this world. That mission is to iove all men. 

l.j The {irinci}'>iil work of life is love. .And one cannot 
love in the {iitst oi in the future: one can only love in 
the {ircsont, at this hour, at this minute. 

20 A sage was asked, “What is the most im{iurtant 
work? who is the man the most important in life?" 
The sage re{)lied. The most inijiortant work is to love 
all men, because th.it is the life-work of e.ich man. The 
most im{)ortant man is the one with whom you have to 
do at this moment, Inicause yon can never know whe- 
ther you will have to do with .mother. 


li it is im{x>-,sible to coni|>i*l i>ne»elf to the love ol 
others. One can only reject that which {ircvents love ; 
and that which prevents is the love of one's material I. 


{*) Micbctci — 1‘») of .Soiii;.'..— IIJ ikiim-uUuli.— 12) Jlo* 
lUiiU!) Hill. >?.— t3i Mclu-To.— 11) T«I#loi.“l&) id.— 1(!) iU.--i7) id. 
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18 i know no other secret for loving except to love^ 

19 Let the disciple consecrate himself to love, not in order 
to seek for his own happiness, but let him take pleasure 
in love for the love of love. 

SO To love, one must have no reservation, but be pre* 
pared to cast oneself into the (lame and to give up into 
it a hundred \vorlds...In this path there is no difference 
lietween good and e\'il ; indeed with love neither good 

31 nor evil exists any longer. ~ Reason caiuiot dwell with 
the madness of love : love has nothing to do with the 
human reason. 

22 But as we cannot love what is outside ourselves, we 
must love a being who is in us and who is not oursel* 
vcs. Now it is only the universal Being who is such an 
one. 

3il It is not, in verity, yea, for the siike of the creature 
that the creature is dear to us, it is for the sake of the 
Self in ail tliat the creature is dear. It is not, in verit}', 
yea, (or the sake of the all that the all is dear to us, it is 
for the sake of the one that the all is dear. 


24 My little children, let us not love in word, ncitiier in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth. And hereby w’e 
23 know' that we are of the tnith. — He that saith he is in 
the light and hatetli his brother, is in the darkness even 
until now. He tlut loveth his brother abideth hi the light 
.irid there is no occasion of stumbling in him. But he 
that hateth his brother is in darkness and walketh in 
darkness and kiioweth not whither he goeth, because 
the darkness hath blinded his eyes. 

26-27 He tliat loveth not his brother abideth in death.— \\e 


18) 8t. Francowde Sales.— 19) Jatakanala.— 20) Farid-od-diii 
attar. — 21) id. — 22) Pascal. — 29) firihadanuiyaka U|Miuii!had.~ 
24) John IIJ, 18, 19.— 25) id. 11.9. il.— 28) id. HI. 14.— 27) id * 
in, IS. 
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know that \vc have piissed from death into life because 
we love our brothers. 

2lf If a man say, I love God, and liiiteth his brother, he 
is a liar ; for he that lovetli not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
29 seal ? — No man Imth seen God at any time. If we love 
one another, God dwelteth in us and his love is perfected 
in us. 

3U Let us siiy this clearly, iny bruiliurs, that we ciuinut 
reach unto God hut by the intermediary of one who is 
like unto ourselves, by striving to love : God is not there 
where we think him to be, he is in ourselves, lie dis- 
penses love to IIS, he is love itself. Let us love then by 
him our neighbour. 

1(1 God is love, and he that dwellelh in love, dwdlclh 
il2 in God and God in him. — He that loveth not, knowctii 
not God, for God is love.— God is love and we arc in 
our weakness imperfect gods. 


:14 lieloved, let us love one another. 

3a Kor this is the mcs».ige that ye have he.ird from the 
beginning, that we should love one another. 

3i> The teaching of our master consists solely in thi.'>, 
to be upright in heart and to love one's iieighliour as 

37 oneself.— If ye fulfil the royal law. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, ye do well ; but if ye have resiKct 
to persons, ye commit sin. 

38 Love one another. 

39 This thing I command you that ye love one another. 
40*41 Sustain one anotlier in a mutual love,— Owe no man 

aiiytliing but to love one another. 

*28) id. IV. ‘20.— *29) iJ.lV. 12.— 3n) Antoine the Healer.— 
:il) 1 John IV. Iti.— 3*2) id. JV. 8.— 33) Antoine the iloalcr.— 34) I 
Jolut IV. 7.-35} id. HI. 11.— 36) Confuciua.— 37) JamoH 11. 8. 9. 
—38) John. Xlll. 14.-39) id.XV. 17.-40) Cullavaga.— 41) Bo* 
ipaati. XIV. 8. 
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42 Love as brothers. 

43 Be kindly affectioned one to another by brotherly 

44 love. — brotherly love continue. 

4.'i Cherish iiyyour hearts a love vrithoiit any limit for 
the whole world and make ynnr love to radiate o^er 
the world in all directions without any shadow of anitiio* 
sity or hate. 

A 6 'Whether you .ire standing* or walking, whether rou are 

seated or lying down, consecrate yourselves wholly to 

47 love : it is the lu‘st way of life.— Practise love and only 
love. 

48 O my friends, plant only flowers of love in the garden 
of hearts. 


49 To enter into the soul of each and allow each to 
enter into thine. 

50 All beings aspire to happiness, therefore envelop all 
in thy love. 

51 If thou feel not love for men, busy thyself with thyself, 
handle things, do what thou wilt, but leave men alone. 

52 Melt thy soul in the tire of love and tlmii wilt know 
r,3 that love is the alchemist of the >oul. — If thou lovest, 

God liveth in thtv. 

54 I.ove thy neighbour and be faithful unto him. 

."i.'i Thou shall love thy neighlx^nr as thyself. 

'it; For all the law is fulfilled in one word, Thou shah 

love thy neighbour as thyself. 


4^) P*!ter III. S.— 4.1) RomauN. XII. 10.— 44) Hebrews XIII. 
1.-45) Metta SiiUu.— 46) iil.— 47) Naratia 8utra.— 48) Balia-ullah. 
—49) Marcus Aurelius— 50) Mabavantara.~5l) Tolstoi. — 52) Ahm- 
llalif.— 5,1) Tolstoi. — .54) E«rlesiasti<iis — 5.5) l.eTiticus XIX. 18. 
—56) (lalatiaiis. V. 14- 
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XIX 

The dominant note in the Indian mind, the tempera* 
ment that has been at the foundation of all its culture and 
originated and supported the greater part of its creative 
action in philosophy, religion, art and life has been, 1 
have insisted, spiritual, intuitive and psychic : but this 
fundamental tendency has not excluded but rather power- 
fully supported a strong and rich intellectual, practical 
and vital activity. In tiie secular classical literature this 
activity comes very much to the front, is the prominent 
characteristic and puts the original spirit a little in the 
background. That does not mean that the spirit is changed 
or lost or that there is nothing psychic or intuitiw in the 
secular poetry of the time. On the contrary all the type 
of the mind reflected there is of the familiar Indian cha- 
racter constant Ihrougli every change, religio-philosuphic, 
religio-elhical, religio-social, with all the past spiritual ex- 
perience liehind it and supporting it though not promi- 
nently in the front ; the imagination is of the same kind 
that we have found in the art of the time ; the frames of 
'<ignificant image, symbol and myth are those whicli have 
come down from the past subjected to the modifications 
and new developments that get their full body in the 
Puranas, and they have a strong psychic su^estion. The 
difference is that they take in the hands of these poets 
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more of the form of a tradition well understood and worked 
upon by the intellect than of an original spiritual creation, 
and it is the intelli|'cnce that is prominent accepting and 
observing established ideas and things in this frame and 
ty|K‘ and making its critical or reproductive observation 
and assent vivid with the strong lines and rich colours of 
artistic presentation and embellishing image. The original 
force, the intuitive vision work m<ist strongly now in the 
outward, in the sensuous, the objective, the vital aspects 
of existence, and it is these that in tins age are being more 
fully taken up, brought out and made m the religious 
held a support for an extension of opirilual experienct. 

The sense of this evolution of the culture appears 
more cleaily outside the range of pure literature in the 
philosophic writings of the time and in the religious poe> 
try of the Puranas and Tanlias. It was these two strains 
which mixing together and soon becoming a single whole 
prove<l to be the most living and enduring movement of 
the classical age, had the most abiding result in the mind 
of the people, were the creating force and made the most 
conspicuous part of the later popular literatures. It is a 
remarkable proof of the native disposition, capacity and 
pnjfound spiritual intelligence and feeling of the national 
mind that the philosophic thinking of this period should 
have left liehind it this immense inlluence ; fur it was (>f 
the highest anil severest intellectual character. The ten- 
dency that had l>egun in earlier times and created liud- 
dhisin. Jainism and the great schools of philosophy, the 
labour of the metaphysical intellect to formulate to the 
reason the truths discovered by the intuitive spiritual ex- 
perience. to subject them to the close test of a logical and 
severely dialectical ratiocination and to elicit from them 
all that the thought could discover, I'caches its greatest 
power of elaborate and c.ireful reasoning, minute criticism 
and analysis and forceful logical construction and syste- 
matisation in the abundant philosophical writing of the 
4 
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period between the sixth and thirteenth centuries marked 
especially by the work of the great southern thinkers, 
Shankara, l^manuja and Madhwa. It did not cease even 
then, but survived its great days and continued till quite 
recent times, though in the end it suffered a loss of all 
original force and only prolonged commentary and criti- 
cism on established lines. The work it did was to com- 
plete the diffusion of the philosophic intelligence with the 
result that even an average Indian mentality, once awaken- 
ed, responds with a surprising quickness to the most sub- 
tle and profound ideas. It is notable that no Hindu reli- 
gion old or new has been able to come into existence 
without developing as its support a clear philosophic con- 
tent and suggestion. 

The philosophical writings in prose make no preten- 
sion to rank as literature ; it is in these that the critical side 
is prominent, and they have no well-built creative shap*', - 
but there are other productions in which a more structural 
presentation of the complete thought is attempted and here 
the literary form adopted is ordinarily the philosophical 
poem. The preference for this form is a direct continua- 
tion of the tradition of the Upanishads and the Gita. These 
works cannot be given a very high place as pf)etry ; they 
are too overweighted with thought and the preoccupation 
of an intellectual as distinguished from an intuitive adequa- 
cy in the phrase to have the breath of life and impetus 
of inspiration that are the indispensable attributes of the 
creative poetic mind. It is the critical and affirm:itive 
intelligence that is active and not the vision seeing and 
interpretative. The epic greatness of the soul that sees and 
chants the self-vision and God*vision and supreme world- 
vision, the blaze of light that makes the power of the 
Upanishads, is absent, and absent tun the direct thought 
springing straight from the soul’s life and experience, the 
perfect, strong and suggestive phrase and the living beauty 
of the rhythmic pace that make the poetic greatness of the 
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Gita. At the same time some of tliese poems are, if certainly 
not great poetry, yet admirable literature combining a 
supreme philosopliical genius with a remarkable literary 
talent, not indeed creations, but noble and skilful cons- 
tructions, embodying the highest possible thought, using 
well all the weighty, compact and sparing phrase of the 
classical Sanskrit speech, achieving the harmony and no- 
ble elegance of its rhythms. These merits are seen at their 
best in poems like the Vivekachudamam attributed to 
Shankara, and there we hear even, in spite of its too abs- 
tract turn, an intellectual echo of the voice of the Upani- 
shads and the manner of the Gita. These poems, if inferior 
to the grandeur and beauty of earlier Indian work, are at 
least equal in poetic style and superior in height of thought 
to the same kind in Europe and deservedly survive to 
fulfil the aim intended by their writers. And one must 
not omit to s;iy that there are here and there one or two 
snatches of philosophic song that are the quintessence at 
once of philosophic thought and poetical feeling and pre- 
pare us for the similar hut more perfect work of the later 
regional literatures. 

The philosophical creations of India differ in this 
respect from the bulk of the metaphysical thinking of 
Europe that even when they most adopt the intellectual 
form and method, yet their real substance is not intellec- 
tual, but is rather the result of a subtle and very profound 
intelligence w«>rking on the stuff of sight and spiritual 
experience. This is the result of the constant unity India 
has preserved between philosophy, religion and Yoga. 
The philosophy is the intuitive or intellectual prescnIatioiL 
of the truth that was sought for first through the religious 
mind and its experiences and it is never satisfied by dis- 
covering truth to the idea and justifying it to the logical 
intelligence, although that is admirably done, but has its 
eye always turned to realisation in the soul’s life, the ob- 
ject of Yoga> The thinking of this age, even in giving so 
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much pruminence to the intellectual side, does nut depart 
from this constant need of the Indian temperament. It 
works out from spiritual experience liiroufjli the exsict 
and laborious inspection and introspection of the intellect 
and works backward and in aj>ain from the intellectual 
perceptions to new {^ains of spiritual experience. There is 
indeed a tendency of frai'inentation and exclusiveness; 
the {{reat intej'ral tnitli of the Upanishads has already been 
broken into divergent schools of thought and tlirse are 
now farther subdividing into still less comprehensive sys- 
tems ; but still in each tjf these lessened provinces there 
IS a gain of minute or intensive searching and on the 
whole, if a loss of breadth on the heights, in recompense 
some extension (>f asNimilable spiritual knowledge. And 
this rhythm of exchange between the spirit and the intel- 
ligence, the spirit illumining, the intelligence searching 
and arriving and helping the lower life to absorb the 
intuitions of the spirit, did its pari in giving Indian spiri- 
tuality a wonderful intensity, security and persistence not 
exampled in any other people. It is indeed largely the 
work of these philosophers who were at the s.ime time 
Yogins that saved the soul of India alive through the 
gathering night of her decadence. 

This however could not have been done without the 
aid of a great body of more easily sei/able ideas, forms, 
images, appealing to the imagination, cniotiuns, ethical 
and aesthetic sense of the people, that had to be partly an 
expression of the higher spiritual truth and partly a bridge 
ot transition iretween the normal religions and the spiritual 
mentality. The need was met by the 'I'.intiMs and Piiraiias. 
^he Puranas are the religious poetry peculiar to this period: 
fur although the form proUibly existed in ancient times, it 
is only now that it was entirely developed and became the 
characteristic and the principal literary expression of the 
religiousspirit,anU it is to this period that we must .ittribiite, 
not indtied .dl the subslauc, but the main bnlh and the 
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existing shape of the Puranic writings. The Puranas have 
been much discredited and depreciated in recent times, 
since the coming in of moflern ideas coloured by western 
rationalism and tiie turning of the intelligence under new* 
^impulses back towards the earlier fundamental ideas of 
the ancient culture. Much however of this depreciation 
is due to an entire misunderstanding of the purpose, me. 
thod and sense of the mediaeval religious writings. It is 
only in an understanding of the turn of the Indian religious 
imagination and of the place of these writings in the evolu- 
tion of the culture that we can seize their sense. 

In fact the better comprehension that is now retur- 
ning to us of our own self and past shows that the Puranic, 
religions are only a new form and extension of the truth 
of the ancient spirituality and philosophy and socio-religi- 
ous culture. In their avowed intention they are popular 
sunimarifs of the cosmogony, symbolic myth and image, 
tradition, cult, social rule of the Indian people continued, as 
the name Purana signilies, from ancient times. There is no 
essential change, but only a change of forms. The psychic 
symbols or true images of truth belonging to the Vedic age 
disappear or are relegated to a subordinate plan with a 
changed and diminished sense : others take their place 
more visibly large in aim, cosmic, comprehensive, not 
startingwith conceptions drawn from the physical universe, 
but supplied entirely from the psychic universe within us. 
The Vedic gods and goddesses conceal from the profane 
by their physical aspect their psychic and spiritual signi- 
iic.'mce. The Puranic trinity and the forms of its female 
energies have on the contrary no meaning to the phy- 
sical mind or imagination, but are philosophic and 
psychic conceptions and embodiments of the unity and 
multiplicity of the all-manifesting Godhead. The Puranic 
cults have been characterised as a degradation of the 
Vedic religion, but they might conceivably be described, 
not in the essence, for that remains always the some, but 
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in the outward movement, as an extension and advance. 
Image worship and temple cult and profuse ceremony, 
to whatever superstition or externalism their misuse may 
lead, are not necessarily a degradation. The Vedic religion 
liad no need of images, for the physical signs of its god*' 
heads were the forms of physical Nature and the outward 
universe was their visible house. The Puranic religion 
worshipped the psychical forms of the Godhead within us 
and had to express it outwardly in symbolic figures and 
house it in temples that were an architectural sign of 
cosmic significances. And the very inwardness it intended 
necessitated a profusion of outward symbol to embody the 
rXomplexity of these inward things to the physical iiua* 
gination and vision. The religious aesthesis has changed, 
but the meaning of the religion has been altered only in 
temperament and fashion, not in essence. The real diffe* 
rence is this that the early religion was made by men of 
the highest mystic and spiritual experience living among 
a mass still impressed mostly by the life of the physical 
universe : the Upanisliads casting off the physical veil 
created a free transcendent and cosmic vision and expe* 
rience and this was expressed by a later age to the mass 
in images containing a large philosophical and intellec* 
tual meaning of which the Trinity and the Shaktis of 
Vishnu and Shira are the central figures : the Puranas 
carried forward this .ippeal to the intellect and imagination 
aiid'made it living to the psychic experience, the emotions, 
the aesthetic feeling and the senses. A constant attempt 
to make the spiritual truths discovered by the Yogin 
and the Kislii integrally expressive, appealing, effective to 
the whole nature of man and to provide outward means 
by which the ordinary mind, the mind of a whole people 
might be drawn to a first approiich to them is the sense of 
the religio'philosophic evolution of Indian culture. 

It is to be observed that the Puranas and Tantras 
contain in themselves the highest spiritual and philosoplii* 
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cal truths, not broken up and expressed in opposition to 
each other as in the debates of the thinkers, but synihetised 
by a fusion, relation or grouping in the way most conge* 
nial to the catholicity of the Indian mind and spirit. 
This is done sometimes expressly, but most often in a 
form which might carry something of it to the popular 
imagination and feeling by legend, tale, symbol, apologue, 
miracle and parable. An immense and complex body of 
psycho-spiritual experience is embodied in the Tantras, 
supported by visual images and systematised in forms of 
Xpgic practice. This element is also found in the Puranas, 
hut mure loosely and cast out in a less strenuous sequence. 
This method is after all simply a prolonf^tion, in another 
form and with a temperamental change, of the method of 
the Vcd.'is. The Puranas construct a system of physical 
images and observances each with its psychical significance. 
Thus the s:icredness of the confluence of the three rivers, 
Ganges, Yamuna and Saraswati, is a figure of an inner 
confluence and points to a crucial experience in a p.sycho* 
physical process of Yoga and it has too other significan- 
ces, as is common in the economy of this kind of .symbo- 
lism. The so-called fantastic geography of the Purana.*!, 
as we are expressly told in the Puranas themselves, are a 
rich poetic figure, a symbolic geography of the inner 
psychical universe. The cosmogony expressed sometimes 
in terms proper to the physical universe has, as in the 
Veda, a spiritual and psychological meaning and basis. U 
is easy t<i see how in the increasing ignorance of later 
times the more technical parts of the Puranic symbology 
inevitably lent themselves to much superstition and to crude 
physical idciis about spiritual and i%»ychic things. But 
that danger attends all attempts to bring them to the com- 
prehension of the mass of men and this disadvantage 
should not blind us to the enormous effect produced in 
training the mass mind to respond to a psycho-religious 
and psycho-spiritual appeal that prepares a capacity for 
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higher things. That effect endures even though (he Pura* 
nic system may have to be superseded by a finer appeal 
and the awakening to more directly subtle significances, 
and if such a supersession becomes possible, it will itself' 
be due very largely to the work done by the Puranas. 

The Puranas are essentially a true religious poetry, 
an art of aesthetic presentation of religious truth. All the 
bulk of the eighteen Puran:is does not indeed take a high 
rank in this kind : there is much waste suhstaiscc and not 
a little of dull and dreary matter, but on the whole (he 
poetic method employed is justified by the richness and 
power of the creation. The earliest work is the Iwst— wiffc 
one exception at the end in a new style' which stands by 
itself and is unique. The Vishnu Purana for instance in 
spite of one or two desert spaces is a remarkable literary 
creation of a very considerable qu ility maintaining much 
of the direct force and height of the old epic style, 'rhere 
is in it a varied movemenf, much vigorous and some sub- 
lime epic writing, an occasional lyrical clement of a lucid 
sweetness and beauty, a niimlxT of narratives of the finest 
ver\'e and skilful simplicity of poetic workm-inship. The 
Bhagavat coming at the end and departing to a great ex- 
tent from the more popular style .'ind manner, for it is 
strongly affected by the learned and more ornately literary 
form of sficech, is a still more remarkable production full 
of subtlety, rich and deep thought and iKMiity. It is here 
that we get the cuhninatiiin of the movement which had 
the most important effects on the future, the evolution of 
the emotional and ecstatic religions of Hhakti. The ten- 
dency that underlay this development was containeil in 
the earlier forms of the religious mind of India and was 
slowly gaining ground, but it had hitherto Ikxmi oversha- 
dowed and kept from its perfect formation by the domi- 
nant tendency towards the austerities of knowdedge and 
action and the seeking of the spiritual ecstasy only on the 
highest planes of being. The turn of the classical age 
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outward to the exterior life and the sati<;faction of the 
senses brought in a new inward turn of which the later 
ecstatic forms of the Vaishnava refigion were the most 
complete manifestation. Confined to tlie secular and out- 
ward this fathoming of vital and stMisiious experience 
might have led only to a relaxation of nerve and vigour, 
an ethical degeneracy or license ; but the Indian mind is 
always compelled by its master impulse to reduce all its 
experience of life to the corresponding spiritual term and 
factor and the result was a transfiguring of even these 
most external things into a basis for new spiritual experi- 
ence. The emotional, the sensuous, even the sensual mo- 
tions of the being, before they could draw the soul farther 
outward, were taken and transmuted into a psychical form 
and, so changed, they became the elements of a mystic 
capture oi the Divine through the heait and the senses 
and a religion of the joy of God's U>ve, delight and beamy. 
In the Tantra the new elements are taken up and assigned 
their place in a complete psycho-spiritual and psycho- 
physical science of Yoga. Its popular form in the Vaish- 
nava religion centres round the mystic apologue of the 
pastoral life of the child Krishna. In the Vishnu Puiana 
the tale of Krishna is a heroic saga of the divine Avat.ir : 
in later Puranas we see the aesthetic and erotic symbol 
developing and in the Bhagavat it is given its full power 
and prepared to manifest its entire spiritual and philoso- 
phic as well as its psychic sense and to remould into its own 
lines by a shifting of the centre of synthesis from know- 
ledge to spiritual love and delight the earlier significance 
of Vedanta. The perfect outcome of this evolution is to 
be found in the philosophy and religion of divine love 
promulgated by Chaitanya. 

It is the later developments of Ved.intic philosophy, 
the Puranic ideas and images and the poetic and aesthetic 
spirituality of the religions of devotion that inspired from 
their birth the regional literatures. The literature of the 
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Sanskrit toiij^ue does not come to any abrupt end. Poetry 
of the classical type continues to be written especially in 
the South down to a comparatively late period and San- 
skrit remains still the 1angiiaf*e of philosophy and of all kinds 
of scholarship: all prose work, all the work of the critical 
mind is written in the ancient tongue. But the genius oipidly 
fades out from it, it becomes stitf, heavy and artificial and 
only a scholastic talent remains to keep it in continuance. 
In every province the local tongues arise here earlier, 
there a little later to the dignity of iitenture and become 
the vehicle of pf>elic cre.alioii and the instrument of popular 
culture. Sanskrit, although not devoid of popul.ir elements, 
is essentially and in the best sense an aristocratic st>eeeh 
developing and holding to the necessity of a noble as- 
piration and the great maiiuer a high spiritual, intellectual, 
ethical and aesthetic culture, then possible in this manner 
only to the higher classes, and handing it down by various 
channels of impression and transfusion and esiteciallv 
by religion, art and social and ethical rule to the mass of 
the people. Pali in the hands of the Buddhists becomes a 
direct means of this trausmissi<m. The poetrj of the regio- 
nal tongues on the contrary creates, in ever>' sensi' of the 
word, a popular literature. The S:uiskrit writers were men 
of the three higlicst castcN, mostly Brahmins and Kslia- 
triyas, and later they were learned men writing for a highly 
cultured elite; the Buddhi'>t writers too were for the most 
part philosophers, monks, kings, preachers writing some- 
times for themselves, sometimes in a more popular form 
for the mass of the peoph-; but the poetry of the regional 
tongues sprang straight from the heart of the {wople 
and its writers came from all classes from the Rralimiu 
to the lowest Shudra and the outcastc. It is only in 
Urdu and to a less degree in the Southern tongues, as iti 
Tamil whose great period is contemporaneous with the 
classical Sanskrit and its later production continued during 
the sur\M\'al of independent or semi-independent courts 
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and kingdoms in the south, that there is a strong influence 
of the learned or classical temperament and habit; but even 
here there is a very considerable popular clement as in 
the songs of (he Saiva saints and Vaishiiava Alwars. The 
licid here is too targe to be easily known in its totality or 
to permit of a rapid survey, but something must be said 
of the character and value of this later literature that we 
may see how vital and persistently creative Indian culture 
remained even in a period which compared with its greater 
times must be called a deciidencc. 

As the S:uiskrit literature begins with the V'odas and 
L* panishads, these later literatures begin with the inspired 
poetry of saints and devotees : for in India it is always a 
spiritual movement that is the source or at least imparts 
the impulse of formation to new ideas and possibilities 
and initiates the changes of the national life. It is this 
kind that predominated almost throughout the creative 
activity of most of these Uingiuis bef<.)re modern times, 
because it was always poetry of this type that was nearest 
to the heart and mind of the people ; and even where the 
work is of a more secular spirit, the religious turn enters 
into it and provides the framework, a part of the tone or 
the apparent motive. In abundance, in poetic excellence, 
in the union of spontaneous IxMiity of nudive and lyrical 
skill this poetry has no parallel in iis own held in any 
other literature. A sincerity of devotional feeling is not 
enough to prixluce work of this high turn of beauty, as is 
shown by the sterility of Christian ICnrope in this kind ; 
it needs a rich and profound spit iln.il culture, .\nothei 
{wt of the literature is devoted to the In'inging of some- 
thing of the essence of (he old culture into the popular 
tongues through new poetic versions of the stiuy of the 
Mahabharata and the Kamayana or in romantic narrative 
founded on the ancient legends ; and here again we have 
work of the very greatest genius as well ^is much of a less- 
er but still high order, A tihrd type presents vividly the 
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religious beliefs and feelings of the people, the life of 
court and city and village and hamlet, of landholder and 
trader and artisan and peasant. The bulk of the work done 
in the. regional tongues falls under one or other of these 
heads, but there are variations such as the religio-cthical 
and political poems of Kamdas in Maharashtra or the 
gnomic poetry, the greatest in plan, conception and force 
of execution ever written in this kind, of the Tamil saint, 
Tiruvallavar. There is too in one or two of these langua- 
ges a later erotic poetry nut without considerable lyrical 
beauty of an entirely mundane inspiration. The same cul- 
ture reigns amid many variations of form in all this work 
of the regional peoples, but ciich creates on the lines of 
its own peculiar character and temperament and this gives 
a (liiTcrent stamp, the source of a rich variety in the unity, 
to each of these be.iutiful and vigorous literatures. 

Thus under the stress of temperamental variation the 
poetry of the Vaishnavas puts on very different artistic 
forms in different provinces. There is first the use of the 
psychical symb(d created by the Puranas, and this assumes 
its must complete and artistic shape in Hengal and be- 
ci.)mcs there a long continued tradition. The desire of the 
soul for God is there thrown into symbolic figure in the 
Ivrical love cycle of Kadha and Krishna, the Nature soul 
ill man seeking for the Divine Soul through love, seized 
and mastered by his beauty, attracted by liis magical flute, 
abandoning human cares and duties fur this one over- 
powering passion and in the cadence of its phases passing 
through first desire to the bliss of union, the pangs of 
separation, the eternal longing and reunion, the lila of the 
love of the human spirit for God. There is a settled frame 
and sequence, a subtly simple lyrical rhythm, a traditional 
diction of appealing directness and often of intense beau- 
ty. This accomplished lyrical form springs at once to 
perfect birth from the genius of the first two poets who 
Uacd the licngali longue, Uidyapali, a cunsumiuale artist 
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of word and line, and the inspired singer Chandidas in 
whose name stand some of the sweetest and most poig- 
nant and exquisite love-lyrics in any tongue. The symbol 
here is sustained in its most external figure of human 
passion and so consistently that it is now supposed by 
many to mean nothing else, but this is quite negatived by 
the use of the same figures by the devout poets of the 
religion of Chaitanya. All the spiritual experience that lay 
behind the symbol was embodied in that inspired prophet 
and incarnation of the ecstasy of divine love and its spiri- 
tual philosophy pul into clear form in his te:iching. His 
followers continued the poetic tradition of the earlier 
singers and though they fall below them in genius, yet 
left behind a great mass of this kind of poetry ahvaj's 
beautiful in form and often deep and moving in substance. 
Another type is created in the perfect lyrics of the Rajput 
(|ucen Mirabai, in which the images of the Krishna sym- 
bol arc more directly turned into a song of Uie love and 
pursuit of the divine Lovci by the soul of the singer. In 
the Bengal poetry the expression preferred is the symbolic 
figure im(x;rsunal to the poet: here a personal note gives 
the peculiar intensity to the emotion. This is given a still 
more direct turn by a southern poetess in the image of 
herself as the bride of Krishna. The i^eculiar power of this 
kind of Vaishnava religion and poetry is in the turning of 
all the human emotions Godward, the passion of love be- 
ing preferred as the inteusest and most absorbing of 
them all, and though the idea recurs wherever there has 
been a strong development of devotional religion, it has 
nowhere been used with so much power and sincerity as 
in the work of the Indian poets. 

Other Vaishnava poetry does not use the Krishna 
symbol, but is rather addressed in language of a more di- 
rect devotion to Vishnu or centres sometimes around the 
Kama avatar. ThcNongs of Tukarain me the best known 
of this kind* The Vaishnaxa poetry of Bengal avoids ex- 
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ccpt veiy rarely any element of inlellectualising thought 
and relies purely on emotional description, a sensuous 
figure of passion and intensity of feeling : Maratha poetry 
on the contrary has from the beginning a strong intellec* 
tual strain. The first Marathi poet is at once a devotee, a 
Yogin and a thinker ; the poetry of the saint Ramdas, 
associated witli the birth and awakening of a nation, is 
almost entirely a stream of religious ethical thinking rais- 
ed to the lyrical pitch ; and it is the penetrating truth and 
fervour of a thought arising from the heart of devotion that 
nukes the charm and power of Tukaratn's songs. A long 
strain of devotee poets keeps sounding the note that he 
struck and their work fills the greater space of Marathi 
poetry. The same type takes a lighter and more high-pit- 
ched turn in the poetry of Kabir. I n Bengal again at the 
end of the Mahomedan period there is the same blending 
of fervent devotion with many depths and turns of religi- 
ous thought in the songs of Kamprasad to the divine 
Mother, combined here with a vivid play of imagination 
turning all familiar things into apt and pregnant images 
and an intense spontaneity of feeling. In the south a pro- 
founder philosophic utterance is often fused into the de- 
votional note, especially in the Shaivu poets, and, as in 
the early Sanskrit poetry, vivified by a great power of liv- 
ing phrase and image, and farther north the high V'edun- 
tic spirituality renews itself in the Hindi poetry of Surdas 
and inspires Nunak and the Sikh gurus. The spiritual 
culture prepared and (^rfected by two millenniums of the 
ancient civilisation has flooded the mind of all these 
peoples and given birth to great new literatuies and its 
voice is heard continually through all their course. 

The narrative poetry of this age is less striking and 
original except for a certain iuiml)cr of great or famous 
works. Most of these tongues have felt the cultural necessity 
of transferring into the popular speech (he whole central 
story of Ihc Mahabharata or certain of its episodes and, 
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still more universally, (lie slory of the Ramayana. In 
Bengal there is the Mahabharata of Kashiram, the gist of 
the old epic simply retold in a lucid classical style, and 
the Ramayana of Krittibas, more near to the vigour of the 
soil, neither of them attaining to the epic manner but still 
written with a simple poetic skill and a swift narrative 
force. Only two however of these later poets arrived 
at a vividly living recreation of the ancient story and sue* 
ceeded in producing a supreme masterpiece, Kamban, the 
Tamil poet who makes of his subject a great original 
epic, and Tulsidas whose famed Hindi Ramayana com* 
bines with a singular mastery lyric intensity, romantic 
richness and the sublimity of the epic imagination and is 
at once a story of the divine Avatar and a long chant of 
religious devotion. An Knghsh historian of the literature 
has even claimed for Tulsidas’s poem su|>eriority to the 
epic of Valmiki : that is an exigger.ition and, whatever 
the merits, there cannot be a greater than the gresitest, but 
that such claims can lie made for Tulsidas and Kamhan 
are evidence at least of the prrwer of the poets and a proof 
.that the creative genius of the Indian mind has not de- 
clined even in (he narrowing of the range of its culture 
and knowledge. All this poetry indeed shows a gain in 
intensity that compensates to smne extent for the loss of 
the ancient height and amplitude. 

While this kind of narrative writing goes back to the 
4|vics, another seems to derive its lirst shaping and motive 
from the classical poems of Kalidasa, Bharaviand Magha. 
A certain number take for their subject, like that earlier 
poetry, episiKlcs of the Mahabharata or other ancient or 
Punmic legends, but the classical and epic manner has 
disappeared, the inspiration resembles more that of the 
Puranas and there is the tone and the hH>ser and easier 
development of the popular romance. This kind is com- 
moner in western India and excellence in it is the title to 
fame of Premunanda, the most considerable of the Guje* 
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rati poets. In Bengal we find another type of half ro- 
mantic half realistic narrative which develops a poetic 
picture of the religious mind and life and scenes of con- 
temporary times and has a strong resemblance in its mo- , 
tive to the more outward element in the aim of Rajput 
painting. The life of Chaitanya written in a simple and 
naive romance verse, appealing by its directness and sin- 
cerity but inadequate in poetic form, is a unique contem- 
porary presentation of the birth and foundation of a reli- 
gious movement. Two other poems that have become 
classics, celehratp the greatness of Durga or Chandi, the 
goddess who is the Energy of Shiva,— 'the *‘Chandi'’ of 
Mukundaram, a pure mmance of great poetic beauty 
which presents in its frame of popular legend a very liv- 
ing picture of the life of the people, and the “Annada- 
mangal” of Bharatchandra re|>cating in its first part the 
Piiranic tales of the gods .as they might be imagined by 
the Bengali vilhager in the type of his own human life, 
telling in the second a romantic love story and in the 
third a historical incident of the time of Jehangir, all 
these disparate elements forming the development of the 
one central motive and presented without any im.iginative 
elevation but with an unsni passable vividness of descrip- 
tion and power of vital and convincing phrase. All this 
poetry, the epic, and the romance, the didactic poem, of 
which Ramdas and the famous Kurral of Tinivaliaver are 
the chief representatives, and the philosophic and devotil^ 
nal lyrics are not the creation or meant for the apprecia- 
tion of a cultivated class, hut with few e.\ceptions the ex- 
pression of a popular culture. The Kamayana (if Tulsidas, 
the son^ of Ramprasad and of the Bauls, the wandering 
Vaishnava devotees, the poetry of Ramdas and Tukaram, 
the sentences of Tiruvallavar and the poetess Avvai and 
the inspired lyrics of the southern saints and Alwars were 
known to all classes and their thought or their emotion 
entered deeply into the life of the |reople. 
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I have dwelt at this lengtii on the literature because 
it is, not indeed the complete, *hiit still the most varied 
and ample record of the culture of a people. Three mil> 
lennitims at least of a creation of this kind and /greatness 
■ are surely the evidence of a real and very remarkable cul- 
ture. The last period shows no doubt a j^radual decline, 
hut one may note the splendour even of the decline and 
especially the continued vitality of religious, literary and 
artistic creation. At the moment wIkmi it seemed to be 
drawinj* to a close it h;is revived at the lirst'%hance and 
bejiins a}{ain another cycle, at first preciiiely in the three 
thing's that lasted the lon}»cst, s|nriinal aiul reli{»ious acti- 
vity, literature and paintin>', but already the renewal j>ro- 
iiiises to extend itself to all the many activities of life and 
culture in winch India wi- ••nec a ifreat and li'adiiii; 
people. 



Review 


"SLiAMA'A •• 

1 was unable to i^-eel duly the first appearance of this 
new magazine of art, literature and philosophy edited by 
Miss Mrinaliiii Chattopadhyay ; 1 take the opportunity of 
the second number to repair the omission I had then un* 
willingly to make. The appearance of this quarterly is one 
of the signs as j'et too few, but still carrying a sure' pro* 
mise, of a progressive reawakening of the higher thinking 
and aesthetic mentality in India after a temporary cfTuce- 
ment in which the eastern mind was attempting to assi- 
milate in the wrong way elementary or second-rate occi- 
dental ideas. In that mi'<guided endeavour it became un 
the intellectual and practical side inelTectively iifiKtarian 
and on the aesthetic content with the cheap, ugly and 
vulgar. The things of the west it assimilated were just the 
things the West had either left behind it or was already 
finishing and preparing to cast away. “Shama'a", like 
“Rupam", though less sumptuously apparelled, is distin- 
guished by its admirable get up and printing and is an 
evHtencc of the recovery of a conscience in the matter 
of form, a thing once universal in India but dead or dor- 
mant since the western invasion. The plan of the review 
is designed to meet a very real need of the moment and 
the- future : for its purpose is to bring together in its pages 
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the mind of the Indian retiaistuince and the most recent 
developments of European culture. In India we as yet 
know next to nothing of what the most adraiiced minds 
of Europe are tliinking and creating in the literary, artis> 
tic and philosophic lield,— for that matter must of us, 
preoccupied with politics and domestic life, have a very 
inadequate information of what we ourselves are doing in 
these matters. It is to be hoped that this magazine will be 
an effective agent in curing these deticiencies. It has 
begun well : the editor. Miss Chattopadhyay, has the 
needed gift of altracting contributions of the right kind 
and there is in ‘*Sli.nna'a’' as a result of her skill a perva* 
ding and hannonising alniosphere of great distinction and 
fineness. 

Thc^lrontispiece of this nuiiilvr is a portrait by a 
modern English artist, J. D. Ferguson, and an article 43 ti 
his work by Charles Marriot is the most interesting of the 
contributions. It sets out to discover on the basis of liir 
real as opposed to the .iccideiital difl'ereuces between the 
western and the eastern methods of painting the innei 
meaning of their divergence. The attempt to create an 
illusion of reality to the eye, to copy Nature, which was 
so long a considerable p«u't i>f the occidental theory 
regarded .is a iviS'^ing phase ti>r which the introduction ol 
od paiuigavc the oceasion, an accidental .ind not .it all .to 
essential diflerence : European art at the beginning was 
free from it and is now rejecting this defect or this limi- 
taj^un. Nor are other details of method, such as the use 
of cast shadows as opposed to a reliance on outline, the 
real difference. None of these things involve necessarily 
.111 illusion of reality, and even where that inartistic fiction 
does not intervene, as in the lUlian fresco and teuif||era 
painting and in oil painting that reduces shadow to a mi- 
nimum and relies on outline, the fundamental difference 
between the East and the West remains constant and nn- 
alterablt’i The fimdamental difference is that the Ea.stina 
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iirtist piiinls in two aiid'the European in three dimensions. 
Eastern painting suggests depth only by successive planes 
of distance: the Western artist uses {lerspective, and while 
the use of perspective to create an optical illusion is an , 
error, its emphasis on depth as a mental conception ux> 
tends the opportunities of expressing truth, it is in any 
case in the use of the third dimension that there comes in 
the true and essential dilTerence. 

The writer then attempts to link up this divergence 
with the concepts of the two continents with regard to 
life. He h.iMirds the suggestion that the separate planes ot 
a Chinese landscape correspond to "the doctrine of suc> 
cessive incarnation', of separate planes of existence, each 
the opportunity of ils own virtneV’, and the occidental 
artist’s "active expl- 'ration and exploit.ilion of ground 
iMjtween the piano '»f distance” corresponds to the West'> 
view of this life a> .< continual discipline, the sole oppor- 
tunity for salvation, a battle to Ik’ won now and here, and 
of "material facts not .as evils in themselves and opporUi- 
nities for .’iscclicisin and renunciation, but .is tests of the 
spirit, good or b.i<l according as thev aie used rightly or 
wrongly”, — an active ex))loralion as op|)osed to .i passive 
.icceptance. I iind it impossible to accept this ingenious 
idea : it strikes iiie as a little fanciful in itself, but in any 
case it is bated on a misunderstanding of the 'eastern 
mind. The usual western error is made of confusing one 
strong tendency of eastern philosophy for the whole of its 
thinking and a view of reincarnation is attributed to^lie 
east that is not its ie.il view. The successive rebirths ar£ 
not to the eastern iniiul separate planes of existence, each' 
independently the opportunity of its own virtues, but a 
closely connected sequence and the :ictiun of each life 
determines the frame and basic opportunities of the fol- 
lowing birth. It is a rhythm of progression in which the 
present is not cut out fi'oiii but one with the past and 
(uturc. Life and aeliun are lieat loo and nut only in the 
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west tests uf the spirit, good or had according as they are 
used rightly or wrongly, and it is and must be always this 
present life that is of immediate and immense importance^ 
though it is not and cannot in reason be final or irrepa- 
rable : for saK'ation may lx; won now, but if there is fai- 
lure, the soul has still its future chances. As a matter ol 
historical fact the great {leriods uf Eastern art were nut 
|)criods of a passive acceptance of life. In India, the cra- 
dle of these philosuphies, they coincided with an active e.s- 
ploration of the material universe through physical scien- 
ce and a strung insistence on life, on its government, oit 
the exploration of its every detail, on the cidi of even its 
most sensuous and physical attractions. The literature 
and art of India are not at all a dream of renunciation and 
the passive acceptance of things, but actively concerned 
with life, though not as exteriorly as the art of the wot or 
with the same terrestrial limitation ol the view. It is there 
Ihat ue have to seek for the root of the divergence, not so 
much in the intellectual idea ■!> in a much subtler spiritual 
difference. 

The difference is lh.it the Western .irlist, — the western 
mind generally,— is led to insist on the physical as the 
first fact and the determinant, as it is indeed in vital truth 
and pj;acfice, and he has got hold of that side of the truth 
and in relation to it sees ,dl the rest. He not only stands 
lirmly on the earth, but he has his head in the terrestrial 
.itmospliere and looks up from it to higher planes. The 
easel'll has his foot on eartli, but bis bead is in the psy- 
cYiical and spiritual realms and it is their atmosphere that 
affects his vision ol llie earth. Me regards the material as 
the first fact only in .ippearance and not in re.ility: matter 
is to him real only .is a mould and opportunity (if spiritual 
lieing and the psychical legion is an inieiuiediary throttgh 
'which he can go Im'k from the physical to the spiritual 
truth. This it is that conditions his whole artistic method 
and makes him succeed best in proportion a& he brings 
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the spiritual and psychical truth lo illuminate and modify 
the material form. If he were to take to oil painting and 
^he third dimension, I imagine that he would still before 
lung break out of the physical limitations and try to make ^ 
the use of the third a bridge to a fourth and psychical or 
to a fifth and spiritual dimension. That in fact seems to 
be very much what the latest western art itself is trying to 
do. But it does not seem to me in some of its first elTorts 
to have got very high beyond the earth attraclion. The 
cubist and the futurist iile.i have the ap|KMiMuce (if leaving 
the plij’sical view only to wander astray among what one is 
tempted to call in theosophic language astral suggestions, 
a geometry or a movement vision of the world just above 
or behind ours, it is just so, t^iie imagines, that a mind 
moving in those near siipnimatcrial regions wiipld distor- 
tedly half see physical persons and things. Mr. FergiiMin's 
portrait is of another kind, but while perfectly though not 
terrestrially rational in its rhythm, seems to.be inspired 
from a superior sphere of the s.ime regions. It is a power- 
ful work and there is a strong i>sychical truth of a kind, 
but the spirit, the suggestions, the fornisare neither of heaven 
nor of earth. The impression given is the materialisiition 
of a strung and vivid astral dream. The dilTerence between 
this and the psychic manner of the ca^t will at oiici| ap- 
pear to anyone who turns to the much less powetl^ji but 
gracious and subtle Indian painting in the first number. 

Another article of some interest on "Art .ind Hisjlp- 
ry " by John. M. Thorburn gives us much writing in an 
attractive style and some suggestive ideas, but therc'lsu 
soft mistiness about both as yet too common in attempts 
at intuitive thinking and writing which makes it a little diffi- 
cult to disentangle the ideas and get at their relation and 
sequence. The thought turns around rather than deals with 
national temperament and its shaping influence in art and 
there is a eomparison in this respect between the French 
and the English temperament ^n one side and the German 
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or the RiHsian on the other. But tlic attempt does not get 
deep. The tine taken is that the distinguishing characterist* 
tic of the French and English mind are the critical faculty, ' 
•humour, a sense for character and for the common as well 
as the \incommon, for detail as well as principle, a power 
of social adaptation or readaptation, the instinct in the 
F!nglish to carrv on, in the French to change and recons- 
truct, and all these are connected together and are the 
fruit of (iraecO'Kotnan civilisation. The writer thinks that 
the Graeco-Koman tradition and its true development in 
the modern world is the only s:iving ethical and political 
ideal, at least for Europe, — a salutary saving danse. At 
the same time he has found his highest artistic satisfaction 
in German music and rates the relative power of Russian 
literature and possilily the music above the recent artistic 
work of Europe, and lu* is perplexed by the cwxistenco 
of this superiority with Russia’s social instablity and with 
tierflt.irtj's lack of literary humour and of the sense btr 
charaetd'. And, tliongli this reserve is not expressly made, 
Germany cann«>t Iw taxed with lack of the •social construc- 
tive faculty, seeing that if w;is the German who in far 
back tim(*s developed the feudal svstem and has more 
recently perft*cte<l tin* modern industrial order. And yet 
GerM^ny isdistinctiv outside the Giaeco-Roman tradition. 
He discovers that Germany lacks the reflective critical 
faculty, that there is ’* something in the German artistic 
.iifH philosophical temperament at v.iriance with social 
good," " strangely h«>stile to the ethical and artistic ideal 
of Greece or the administiative and harmonising genius 
of Rome." (lerinany is entirely instinctive, at the mercy 
of her teiii))eraincnf, unable to lilvrale herself from it, 
instinctive in her music, her philosophy too an instinctive 
movement, reflection never able to get outside itself or 
even to feel the need to do so. As for Russia, hws is the 
kind of art that is an expccssion of the division and brea-- 
ches of human society rather than jil its wholeness or its 
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peace, an art horn of Nature’s error and not like the French 
and English of her truth. It seems however that the art 
born of Nature’s error, of her suffering and ill health is 
more wonderful and aihiring than the art born of her or- 
dered ways. After all is said, the truth of Nature is only 
a partial and defective truth and her error only a partial 
error : there is no necessary harmony at lejist in the finite 
between what we value as goodness and what we value Jis 
beauty. And the solution of all the contradiction is to be 
sought in the “ exficrience of the effort of the finite spirit 
to come to a fuller consciousness of itself or of a universe 
that only uses that spirit as an instrument towards its own 
self-knowledge, self-perfection nr self-interpretation.” The 
conclusion is unexceptionable, but the line of thought 
leading to it stumbles needlessly in pursuit of a false 
<due. 

The article is interesting chiefly as an indication of 
the perplexity of a certain ty|>e of European mind luftita- 
ting and held back in the grasp of the old that is dying 
and yet feeling the call of things that draw towards the 
future. The superstition of flu* perfect excellence of the 
Graeco-Roman tnidition as rendered by Kngl.ind and 
France — more strictly the Latinised or semi-Latinised 
mind and the Renaissance tradition — survives : luit’^as a 
matter of fact that tradition or what reniiiins of it is ardead 
shell. The Time-Spirit has left it, retaining no doubt wh.'tt 
it needs for its ulterior aims, and is p:issing on to hii‘ 
otherthings. In that evolution Chirmany and Russia among 
European nations have taken a leading place. Germany 
has failed to go the whole wav, because to a strong but 
coarse and heavy vital force and a strict system.ilising 
scientific intellect she could not successfully bring in the 
saving pou'cr of intuition. Her music indeed was very great 
and revolutionised the artistic mind of Kuro)ie, not be- 
cause it was instinctive, hut Itecanse it was intuitive, — 
because it brought in a profound intuitive feeling and 
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vision to uplift through the conquered difficulties of a 
complex harmony a large and powerful intelligence. Her 
philosophy was at first a very great but too drily intellec- 
tual statement of truths that get their living meaning only 
in the intuitive experience, but afterwards in Schopen- 
hauer and Mietxchc as in Wagner it developed the intui- 
tive vision and led to a deep change in European thinking. 
But the life of Germany remained still unaffected by her 
higher mind, well-organised, systematic hut vitally and 
aesthetically ci nde, and she has failed to respond to the 
deepest forces of the future. The stream has turned aside 
to Russia, Russia deeply intuitive in her emotional and 
psychic being, moved thi oiigh her sensibilities and aiding 
by a sensitive fineness there a yet imperfect but rapidly 
evolving infnilivlly of the’ intelligence. It is clear enough 
that the labour of the --••ul and mind of Russia h<as not ar- 
rived at victory and harmony, but her malady is the malady 
arfS siitiferingof a great gestation, and her social instability 
the condition of an effort towards the principle of a greater 
order than tlie self-^ali-fied imperfection of the Graecti- 
Roinan tradition or of tlie iiKirlern ■•ocial (Manciple. The 
martyrdom \»f Russia might fiom this point of view be 
legarded as a viearion" -.acritice for the sin of obstinacy 
in imperfection, tlie sin <ii’ sclf-retaidation of the entire 
race. It is any rate iiy some l.irge and harmonising view 
of this kind and not by anv p.ir.idoN of su|X'nor values of 
good and truth resulting in iiiferitir values of beauty and 
negative values of no g»)o«l and no truth flowering in su- 
perior values of beauty that we are likely best to under- 
stand both tlu* effort of the iinite spirit and the effort of 
the universe through it towarrl-i its own self-perception 
and self- interpretation. 

The only other article of any length is a second ins- 
talment of B.ihu Bhagawan Das'> ‘’Krishna, a Study in 
the theory of Avataras”, which contains much interesting 
matter and especially some veiv striking citations from that 
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profound and beautiful work, the Bhagawat Purana : but 
the rendering’s given are rather modernising paraphrases 
than translations. There is a brief essay or rather the re> 
cord of a reflection by Mr. Cousins on "Symbol and Meta< 
phor in Art", quite the best thing in thought and style in 
the number : a translation by Mr. V. V. S. Aiyar of some 
verses of Tiruvaliuvar done with grace and a fluid warmth 
and colour — perhaps too much fluidity and grace to ren* 
der rightiv the terse and pregnant force that is supposed, 
and surely with justice, to be the essential quality of the 
poetic style of the Kurral : a dialogue in poetic prose, 
"The Vision ", by Harindranath Chattopadhyay, in which 
we get imagination, beauty and colour of phrase and a 
moving sentiment, — hut not yet, I think, all the originality 
and sureness of touch of the poet when he uses his own 
already mastered instrument, — and another prose poem 
by V. Chakkarai inspired by Robindranath and executed 
with a sufficient grace. All these together make up an 
admirable number. 

The closing portion of the magazine is devoted to 
notes and criticisms. Several closely printed pages are given 
to a critical review (»f Professor S. Kadhakrishnan's work 
on the Philosophy «>f Robindranath Tagore by Mr. j. B. 
Raju. The criticism gives unhappily, in spite of its interest, 
an impression of ability very badly used, for it is through* 
r)ut what a crititffsm of this kind should not be, censori* 
oils, hostile, bitterly incisive and sometimes almost brutal 
in the inimical tone of its {)hrascs. A philosophic discus- 
sion should surely lie conducted in a gniver and more 
impersonal tone. In addition there is a criticism by dis- 
section so discursively and incoherently minute that it is 
impossible to form a coherent idea of the thought the work 
animadverted upon actually does develop. I have nut read 
the hook in question, but Professor Radhakrishnan is well 
known as a perfectly competent philosophic critic and 
thinker and it is impossible to believe that anything he 
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has written is, as this criticism constantly suggests, a mere 
mass of imbecile inconsequence. I gather that his offence 
is to have done exactly what he should have done, that is, 
to represent the thought of Tagore, — who is a poet and not 
a metaphysical dialectician but an intuitive seer, — as an 
intuitive whole : the dry-as>dust intellectual formalism of 
analysis demanded of him by his critic would have been 
in such a subject grotesquely out of place. A still greater 
offence is that he has endorsed the poet’s exaltation of the 
claims of intuition as superioi, at least in a certain field, to 
those of the intellect. Mr. Kaju seems to think that this 
claim consecrates “ a mistaken and obsolete psychology,” 
the infatuation of a certain glamour which in the popu- 
lar imagination hangs round the ancient words, mysticism 
and intuition.'* Mistaken, if you choose to think so ; but 
obsolete ? What then are we to make of Bergson’s intui- 
tion, James* cosmic consciousness, Kucken’s superconsci- 
ent, the remarkable trend towards mysticism of recent 
scientists, mathematicians, thinkcis, the still more remar- 
kable s)ieculalions of contemporary Russian philosophers? 
These men at least are not irresponsible poets or incom- 
petent dupes of the imagination, but psychologists of the 
first rank and the nmst original contemporary thinkers in 
the philosophic field. Mr. Kaju's defence of the claims of 
the reason is well enough written, but it is founded on 
contentions that once were commonpUces but are now 
very disputable as.sertions. Indeed, if^the most recent 
thought has any value, he is himself open to the retort of 
his own remark that he is the victim of a mistaken and 
obsolete psychology. Mr. Kaju m.iy be right, the modern 
psychologists and philosophers may be wrong, but the 
time has passed when the claims of intuition could be 
dismissed with this high, disdainful lightness. The sub- 
ject, however, is too large to be touched at all within my 
present limits: 1 hope to return to it hereafter. 

The review contains some poetry but, Mr. K. C. Bon« 
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nerji's gracious and cultured verses a]>.u t, all is of (hu ag« 
gressively modern type. There are a iniinber of poems taken 
or quoted from the American journal " Poetry " that are 
one and all of the same stereotyjicd kind of free verse, 
Eleanor Hammond’s “Transition " turns upon a pretty 
emotion and Evelyn Scott's “ Fear ” on an idea with fine 
possibilities, but as usual in this kind the style has no trace 
of any poetic turn or power but only a tamely excited 
.»nd childlikely direct primitive sincerity and the rhythm 
is more aggressively prosiiic than any honest prose rhythm 
could manage to be. C. L’s “All was his ” is good in 
thought and conscientious in style but the rhythm is 
hopelessly stumbling .ind lame : but then perhaps it is 
written |on some new metrical principle, — (*ne never kimws 
in these days. The noteworthy (toein ot the number is 
Henry RulTy's “ I/mdon N»»cturne,'’ pl.iced I presume 
as a study in significant contrasts, opposite Miikid Dey's 
drawing of Tagore. It is .in ailinirable specimen of the 
now dominant vitalistic or “life" school oi modern poe- 
try. Personally, this school doe-' not .ippe.il to me. Its 
method seems to Iv to throw quite ordinary an.l obvious 
things viulenlly at our eyes and their sense cUects and 
suggestions at oiir midrilts ami to iindeihnc the eltects 
sometimes by an arresting baldness and poverty of presen- 
tation and sometimes on the conti.iiy by a '•ensational 
exaggeration of image or phrase. Tims the poet tells us in 
one luminous liii#Ftliut 

X policuiii:in V} oiuiiisv ii'Ciui 

and in anotlier iiMkes us hear 

Aliolhvr puliwinfiii trying iluor^ i\ii> way. 

A “car of Juggernaut ‘ 

Tuit-tuffio);. clntturiiii:, ^iilshill^. eliiiim-rrunued. 
a muddled clatter, voices confused, a shrieking whistle, 
solemn clock strokes “ muttering ere they die," that 

Fade like a halu or a dying »igli, 
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another motor ** humming a bee refrain,” with its snort* 
ing, trumping, disdainful speed horn 

Striking the lilence like a fkuih of fiamt;. 

« luckless harlot, a heavy horse hoof, the clank clank of a 
cab, silent wheels, jingling harness, and this succession of 
sounds leads up to the vision of a sly slinking \vhite*facc 
dawn, wan,;thin and "sickly ill", a slight-formed sylph 

Drawing her veil to aIiow a death-pale form. 

A feverishly acute impression of a London night is forced 
tin the sense soul in me, but this poetry docs not get be- 
yond or give anything more : the poet's policemen and 
tiiff-tuftiiig clattering crowned chaos of a motor car carry 
no meaning to me beyond the dreary fact of their exist- 
ence and the suggestion of a sick melancholy of insomnia. 
Kill it seems to me that poetry ouglit to get beyond anti 
should give something more. I do not deny the possibi- 
lity of a kind of power in this style and am not blind to 
the aim at a .strong identifying vision through something 
intuitive in the sense, a felt exactness of outward things, 
hut ai) inartistic and often unpoetic method cannot he 
saved by a good intention. Still this is the kind of writ- 
ing that holds the present in England and America and 
it demands its place in the purpose of the magazine. I 
hope however that we .'•hall get often a relief in strains 
that go lieyond the present to a greater poetic future, — 
let us say, like the exipiisite rhythm and p^fect form of 
beauty of Harindraiiuth’s poem in the tirst number. 

All criticism of thought or personal preference apart, 
almost everything in this number is good in matter and 
interesting in its own kind. "Shama'a" alre.idy stands 
Itrst among Indian magazines in the English tongue for 
sustained literary quality and distinction of tone and in- 
terest. 
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THE TERRESTRIAL LAW 

A ctinsideration of the lines of Karma ought certainly 
to begin with a study of the action of the world as it is, 
as a whole, however contrary it may be to the rule or to 
the desire of our moral or our intellectual reason, and to 
see if we cannot find in its own facts its own explanation. 
If the actual truth of the world breaks out from the too 
rigid cadres our moral sense or our intelligence would 
like to see imposed on the freely or the inevitably self* 
determining movement of the Infinite, on the immeasura- 
ble largeness of his being or the mighty complexities ot 
his will, it is very likely that that is because our moral 
sense and our intellect, since they are mental and human, 
arc too narrow to understand or to bind him. Any shifting 
of the base of the problem by which we get out of the 
difficulty, impose our limits on what overpasses us and 
compel God to be even as ourselves, may very well be an 
evasion and an intellectual device and not the way ot 
truth. The problem of knowledge is after all this, to reflect 
the movements of the Infinite and see, and not to force it 
into a mould prepared for it by our intelligence. 

The ordinary idea of Karma follows this latter unsound 
method. The world we see is to our notions, if not immo- 
ral, yet non-moral and contradictory to our idea of what it 
should be. Therefore we go behind it, discover that this 
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earth life is not all, erect anew there our moral nile and 
rejoice to find that after all the universe does obey our hu- 
man conceptions and therefore all is well. The mysterious 
conflict, the Manichean struggle, the inextricable tangle 
here of good and e%'il is not cured or accounted for, hut 
we say that at least the good and the evil are justly dealt 
with according to their kind, this duly rewarded and that 
duly punished in other worlds or other births, there is 
therefore a dominant moral law and we may cherish a 
faith that the good will prevail, Ahuramazda conquer and 
not Ahrimaii, and on the whole all is as it should be. Or 
if not, if the tangle is inextricable, if this world is evil or 
existence itself an enormous mistake— as it must be, man 
is inclined to think, if it does not suit his desires and 
conceptions, — then at least I individually by satisfying the 
moral law may get out of the tangle away to the pleasures 
of a better world or to the bodiless and mindless peace of 
Nirvana. 

But the question is whether this is not a rather 
childish and impatient mood and whether these solutions 
come anywhere near solving the whole complexity of the 
problem. lx!t us grant that a dominant moral law governs, 
not action, — for that is either free or, if. not free, compel- 
led to lie of all kinds, — but the result of action in the world 
and that a supreme good will work itself out in the end. 
The difficulty remains why that good should use evil as 
one and almost the chief of its means or the dominant 
moral law, sovereign, unescapable, categorical, imperative, 
the practical governor, if not the reason of our existence, 
should be compelled to fulfil itself through so much that 
is immoral and by the agency of a non-moral force, through 
hell on earth and hell beyond, through petty cruelty of 
punishment and huge fury of avenging calamity, through 
an immeasurable and, as it seems, never ending sequence 
of pain and suffering and torture. It must surely be be-' 
cause there are other things in the Infinite and therefore 
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other laws and forces here and of these (he moral law, 
however f*reat and sovereign to itself, has to take account 
and is compelled to accomodate its own lines to their 
curve of movement. And if that is so our plain course, i& 
we are to see the true connections, is to begin by studying 
the separate law and claim of these other forces : for till 
it is done we cannot know rightly how they act upon and 
condition or are acted upon and utilised by any moral 
rule that we may distinguish intervening in the complex 
of the world action. And first let ns look at the terrestrial 
law as it is apart from any question of rebirth, the joining, 
the play, the rule, the intention of the forces here : for it 
may be that the whole principle is already there and that 
rebirth does not so much correct or change as complete 
its signihcanco. 

But on earth the first energy is the physical ; the 
lines of the physical cnergj' creating the forms, deploying 
the force.s of the material universe are the first apparent 
conditions of nnr birth and cicatc the practical basis and 
the original mould of our earthly existence. And what is 
the law «)f this first energy, its self>uature, swabhava and 
swadharina? It is evidently not nuu'al in the human 
sense of the word : the elemental gods of the physical 
universe know nothing about ethical di»tinc(ions, but 
only the hare literal rule of energy, the right track and 
circuit of the movement of a force, its right action and 
reaction, the just result of its operation. There is no mora- 
lity, no hesitation of conscience in our or the world's ele- 
ments. The fire is no respecter of persons and if the saiid or 
the thinker is cast into it, it will not spare his body. The sea, 
the stormwind, the rock on which the ship drives do not 
ask whether the just man drowned in the waters deserved 
his fate. If there is a divine or a cosmic justice that works 
in these cruelties, if the lightning that strikes impartially 
tree or bea.st or man, is— but it would appear in the case 
of the man alone, for the rest is accident, — the sword of 
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God or the instrument of Karma, if the destruction wrou- 
ght by the volcano, the typhoon or the earthquake is a 
punishment for the sins of the community or individually 
*of the sins in a past life of each man there that suffers or 
perishes, at least the natural forces know it not and care 
nothing about it and rather they conceal from us in the 
blind impartiality of their rage all evidence of any such 
intention. The sun shines and the rain falls on the just 
and the unjust alike ; the bcnelicence and the maleliceii- 
ce of Nature, the gracious and dreadful Mother, her beau- 
ty and terror, her utility and her danger are bestowed and 
inflicted without favour or disfavour on all her children 
and the good man is no more her favourite than the sin- 
ner. If a law of moral punishment is imposed through 
the action of her physical forces, it must be by a Will 
frem above her or a Force acting unknown to her in her 
inconscient bosom. 

But such a Will could not be itself that of a moral 
Being ethical after the conceptions of man, — unless in- 
deed it resembled man in his most coldly pitiless and 
siiviige moral reason or unreason. For its action involves 
terrors of punishment that would be abhorred as atrocities 
in an all-powerful human ruler and could not be other 
than monstrous in a moral Divine Ruler. A personal God 
so acting would be a jehovah-Moloch, a merciless and 
unrighteous demander of righteousness and mercy. On 
the other hand an inconscient Force mechanically e.\ecu- 
ting an eternal ethical rule without an author or mover 
would lie a paradox : for morality is a creation of cons- 
cious mind ; an inconscient machinery could have no 
idea of good and evil, no moral intention or significance. 
An impersonal or omni-personal conscious Will or Spirit 
in the universe could well exact such a law and assure its 
execution, but must then be, although imposing on us 
good and evil and their results, itself beyond good and 
evil. And what is this but to say that the universal Being 

8 
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p^cnprs from our ethical iimitations and is a supramoral, 
appearing to us here in physical Nature as an infra-moral, 
Infinite ? 

Now that a conscious Infinite is there in physical 
Nature, we are assured bv everv sign, though it is a cons- 
ciousness not made or limited like ours. All her construc- 
tions and motions arc those of an illimitable intuitive 
wisdom too great and sjvjiitaneons and mysteriously self- 
effective to be described as an intelligence, of a Power 
and Will working for Time in eternity with an inevitable 
and forecasting movement in each of its steps that in its 
outward or superficial impetus seems to us inconscient. 
And as there is in her this greater rons«?iousnpss and grower 
power, so too there is an illimitable spirit of harmonv and 
beauty in her constriietiobs that never fails her, though Its 
works arc not limited bv tmr aesthetic canons. An infinite 
hedonism too is there, an illimitable spirit of delight, of 
which we become aware when we enter into impersonal 
unity with her ; and even as that in her which is terrible 
is a part of her beauty, that in her which is dangerous, 
cruel, dtfstructive is a part of Ikm- delight, her universal 
Ananda. If then all else in us, our intelligence, our dvna- 
mic and volitional, our aesthetic, our hedonistic being, 
when thev regard the phvsical universe, feel intuitivelv 
the satisfaction in it of something great and illimitable 
but still mysteriously of their own kind, must not our 
moral sense, our sense of Kight, find ton there the satis- 
facti<m of something of which it i>. itself the reflection ? 
An intuitive perception of this kind is at the root of our 
demand for a moral order in the universe. Yes, but here 
too our partial conceptions, our own moral canons are n«)t 
siiificicnt ; this is a .greater and illimitable Right, not bound 
to the ethical formula, and its first principle is th.!! each 
thing should observe the law of its own energy and each 
energy move in its own lines in the total scheme and ful- 
fil its own function and makePits own'Ireturns. The phy. 
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sical^ law is the right and justice, the tluty, the oughT <.>f 
the physical world. The godhead of Fire in the IJpanish- 
ad, questioned by the Spirit, “What !■> the power in Ihce i” 
makes answer “This is my power that wliatever is cast 
to me, I burn," and a similar answer is made by each 
physical thing to the question of the life and the mind. 

It observes the lines of its physical energy and is concei • 
lied with no other law (ir justice. Xo law of Karma, the 
moral law included, could exist, if there were not to begin 
with this principle as the first foundation of order. 

What then is the relati<jn of man to this physical uni- 
verse, man this Mnil intervening in and j)hysical]y born 
of her in a botly subjected to her law c.*!' action, what his 
funOtion as something that is yet more than her, a life and 
a mind and a spirit, wli.il his swabhav.i, his swadhariiu ? 
First, he owes to her a mechanical obedience of which 
she herself working in his body takes care : but also, as 
a soul evolving the power of consCii>usnes'. secret in her, 
his business is t<> know and to use her law and even in 
knowing and using it to transcend her ini.>L'e material limit, 
habit, purpose and f«.irmuia. Observance of Nature but also 
transcendence of lirsl nature is continually the purpose 
of the Spirit within him. A continuous senes of trans- 
cendences is the most signiiicanl thing in the worUI action 
and evolution itself only Nature's constant impulse and 
ettort ofnself-exceeding, of a greater self-becoming, her 
way of expressing more and more, getting -iiit a greater 
form of birth and awakened power oi presence, of the self 
that is in her. Life brings in a whole range of these trans- 
cendences, mind another and greater range, and sincx 
mind is so evidently imperfect and incomplete, a thing of 
seeking in its very nature, there must .>.iirely be .i range or 
many ranges of transcendence above mind. Man meets 
with the powers of his mind the rule of the physical ac- 
tion and the law of vital Karma, bring.^ in a law of men- 
tal and moral I'karma and lifts along the ladder of these 
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s(»Aes to soinetlj^ing more, to a potency of spiritual action 
which may even lead him to an exceeding of Karma it* 
self, a freedom from or of birth and becoming, a perfect* 
ing transcendence. 

Man’s exceeding of the physical law does not come 
solely by his evolution of a mural sense in a non*moral 
world of Nature. Its essential rule is rather a turning of a 
conscious intelligence and will on life and matter,— *tnora* 
lity itself only this knowledge and will seeking for a rule 
of truth and right of action, salyam rilatii, in his relation 
to his inner self and to his fellow beings. But his dealings 
with the purely physical lines of Nature are nun*moral, a 
matter at first of observance where he must, of satisfiwtion 
by instinctive or experienced iitilisings, of suffering at 
her hands by compulsion, and more and more, as he 
grows, of a struggle of his knowledge and will to know 
and master her forces for his use and pleasure, for instru- 
ments and expedients, for a greater base and circle of 
opportunities, for the joy itself of will and knowledge. He 
makes her forces his opportunities and to increase them 
faces her perils. He defies her powers, trangresscs her 
limitations, sins constantly against her first prohibitions, 
takes her punishments and overcomes them, becomes by 
wrestling of his mind and will with her acquainted with 
her greater possibilities which she herself has left unused 
while she waited for his coming. She meets his effort with 
physical obstruction and opposition, with a No that con<* 
tantly recedes, with the mask of his own ignorance, with 
the menace of her danger. One might suggest the fancy, — 
attributing to her that resistance which certain instincts in 
man oppose to the daring of spiritual adventure, to new en* 
largings of knowledge, new forms of will or new standards 
of conduct, regarding them stupidly as sin and impiety 
because they transgress what is established, — that to physi* 
cal Nature in her first power life itself with its starts and 
deviations and stumblings and suiterings is a sin against 
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her law of sure physical harmony and exact measure and 
much more mind with its daring, its sin of boundless ad* 
venture, its final yearnings towards the unmeasured, the 
above-law, the infinite. 

But in fact all that the godhead of physical Nature 
is concerned with in man’s dealings with her is to observe 
a just law of return of her energies to his effort. Wherever 
his knowledge and will can harmonise itself with the lines 
of her energies, she makes a return according to its action 
on her : where it works on her with insufficiency, ignor- 
ance, carelessness, errcjr, she overwhelms his effort or 
injures ; as he wills more and discovers more, she returns 
to him a greater and use and fruit of her powers, consents 
to his masteries and favours his violences. He has arrived 
at a unity, a Yoga with her in her greater secret possibili- 
ties,— -he has liberated them and, as he uses them, so he 
has from her their return. He observes and he extends for 
her her lines and she responds with an exact ministry' and 
obedience. All this he can do at present within certain 
physical limits and lines of working and there is a modifi- 
cation but not a radical change. There are indications 
that by a more direct pressure of a mental and {isychical 
energy on the physical, the response can be made more 
variable, the physical depart from what seem to be fixed 
limits and habits, and it is conceivable that as knowledge 
and will entered into the region of higher and yet higher 
powers, the action of physical energy might grow entirely 
lesponsive, giving whatever return, and its lines perfectly 
flexible. But even this transcendence would have to re- 
gard the great original measures fi.ved by the All-Will : 
there could be a free use, perhaps a large transformation 
of the physical energy, but not a departure from its funda- 
mental law and purpose. 

All this founds a reign of law, a principle of the just 
return of energy that is the neutral essence of Karma, but 
it has no eye of re^d for ethical tuvMures and no moral 
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significance. Man may and does invent cruel and immoral 
means of getting at physical knowledge and its powers or 
turn to anethical ends the energies she places at his service, 
but that is a matter between his will and his own soul 
and of his relation with other living beings, his and their 
concern and not hers. Physiciil Nature gives impartially 
her results and rewards and dcnuinds from man obser* 
vance not of the mural but the physical law : she asks for 
a just knowledge and a scrupulous practice of her physical 
lines and nothing else. Tiierc is no karmic retort from 
her on the many cruelties of science, no revolt iigainst an 
unethical use of her facilities, much punishment of igno> 
ranee but none of wickedness. If there is something in 
the lower rounds of N-iture which reacts against certain 
transgressions of the moral law, it begins obscurely on a 
higher scale, with life. A vital reaction of the kind there N 
and it produces physico-vital elfect>, but mark that in this 
kind of reaction there is no observance of our limits and 
measures, but rather the siime promiscuous impartiality 
its in the acts of physical Nature. In this field we have to 
admit a law of vicarious puiiishmenl, .1 constant smiting of 
the innocent for the sins of the guilty which would seem 
shucking and brutally unethical and unjust to us if iiillic* 
ted by a human being. Life seems to punish itself for its 
errors and e.\cesses without any care to limit the reaction 
to the agent of the c.xcess or the error, riiere is here an 
order of the lines of energy that is not at least primarily 
or in intention ethical, but rather concerned with a sys- 
tem of returns not governed by our moral ideas. 

The movements of life seem indeed to he as little 
as the physical laid on ethical lines. The fundamental 
right and justice of life is to follow the curve of the vital 
energies, to maintain the functions of the life force and 
to give a return to its own powers. Its function is to sur- 
vive, to reproduce itself, to grow and possess and enjoy, 
to prolong and enlarge and assure its action, power, hav> 
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ing, pleasure as much as earth wilt allow. All means are 
j»ood to life that secure these ends : the rest is a matter 
of right balance between the vital energy and its physical 
means, of a putting forth of its powers and the kind of 
return it gets for those powers. At first— and this conti* 
lines even after the emergence of mind in life and as long 
as mind is subservient to the life force, — that is all we 
see. Vital nature works out her ends faultlessly enough, 
but not by any means blamelessly in the ethical sense. 
Death is her second means of self-preser\'ation, destruc- 
tion her conslani instrument for change and renoiTition 
and progress, suffering inflicted on oneself or on others 
oftenost her price for victory and pleasure. All life lives 
upon other life, makes a place f<ir itself by encroachment 
and exploitation, possesses by asMiciation hut even more 
bv struggle. Life acts bv mutual shock and mutual use of 
creatures bv e.ich other; but it works nnlv partly by mutual 
help and verv much by a mutual assault and devouring. 
.And il> reproduction is bound to a means that the ethical 
sense even when most tolerant feels to be animal and in- 
ferior, is inclined to regard as immoral in itself and, when 
raised to its ascetic or puritan .acuities, rejeclsas vile. And 
yet when once we put aside our limited human conceptions 
and lo')k with impersonal eye*, on this vast and various 
and wonderful vital nature into which wo are born, we 
find in it a mvsteriouslv perfect order, the work of a deep 
and illimitable intuitive wisdom, an immense Power and 
will at its perfectly seeing work, a great whole of beauty 
and harmony built out of wh.at seems to us a system of 
discords, a mighty joy of life and cre.ition which no heavi- 
est toll of individual death or suffering can tire or dis- 
courage and which, when we enter into oneness with the 
great Ananda of its movement, these things seem rather 
to cast into relief and against the hue of its ecst.asy these 
shades not to matter. There is here also, in these steps of 
vital Nature and the law of her energies, a truth of the 



ihlinite; and thiis truth of the-rnfinite'a insisteiiice on life, 
life as it were 'for its own sake and ^or the joy of creation 
has its own.standardi of riji^i and hanttony, just balance 
and mduure^ fit actipn and reaction of eneigy that cannot 
be judj{ed by the human rule. It is a pre-aOental and still 
impersonal Tapas and Ananda and therefore a still non* 
moral order. 

Man's relation with vital Nature is, again, first to be 
one with it by observance and obedience to its rule, then 
to know and direct it by conscious intelligence and will 
and to transcend by that direction the first law of life, its 
rule and habit, formula, initial significance. At first he is 
compelled to obey its instincts and has to act even as the 
animal, but in the enlarged terms of a mentalised impulsion 
and an increasingly clear consciousness and responsible 
will in what he does. He too has first to strive to exist, to 
make a place for himself and his kind, to grow and pos< 
sess and enjoy, to prolong, to enlarge and assure the first 
vital lines of his life movement. He too does it even us the 
others, by liattle and slaughter, by devouring, by encroach* 
ment, by laying his yoke on earth and her products and 
on her brute children and on his fellowmen. His virtue, his 
dharma of the vital nature, virliis, arete, is at first an obli* 
gation to strength and swiftness and courage and all things 
that make for survival, mastery and success. Most even of 
the things in him that evolve an ethical significance have 
at root not a truly ethical but a dynamic character, — such 
as self-control, tapasyat discipline. They are vital-dynamic, 
not ethical energies ; they are a rightly massed, and con- 
centrated, rightly ordered putting forth of mentalised life 
forces and the return they seek and get are of the vital and 
dynamic kind, power, success, mastery, increased capaci* 
ties of vital possession and expansion or the result of these 
things, vital-hedonistic, the satisfaction of his desires, vital 
happiness, enjoyment and pleasure. * 

* TpIIi contianed io the next annhcr. 
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The Sons of Heaven ^ 


Tliere exist ceiiain men over the world who .ire not 
like llic others. It is true that they are not distinguished by 
sinylhing in their appearance ; and yet they differ from 
other men as mucli as the light and jov id Heaven differ 
from the shadow and the sorrow of earth. Ki»r there is 
in them the joy i»l that light, and the light of that joy. 
Among the sons of earth, they an? Sons of Heaven. 

ft 

* ^ 

Thi* mo>it part remain ij'iuuvd by all. They live un- 
known in the r.uliant abodes that the others «eek for and 
sliimhle everywhere, unsivin*;, a^.iiiisl the secret cIiwin, 
'riicv know that of whieh all .ire ignorant ; they live the 
sublime truth of life. 1m w verily, how ean one know if, 
except by living; it? They posNt>s that whieh all the others 
covet, and whieh none e.m pos-e^ >o lonj* as hi; covets ; 
the supreme Felicity of life. Kor verily, to one who is no 
lonjjer possessed by desire, all life is a felicitv. 

•*« 

Oftcnest they are even i;>norant of each other. They 
are scattered over the earth. Sometimes two amon;* them 
meet, and immeilialely reeo}»nise each other. Ihit ordina- 
rily they dwell alone, lost in the heart of the human crowds. 

* This iirtii.'Ic is an exiraet friiiii a ii«>w I*oi»k now in die inv*-. 
'Tlw Dawn over Asia'. (Oaiii'sh A* (’«>. Mailrast. 
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And their isolation even draws them together. The world 
is for them a solitude. But their solitude is a world, and 
their retreat an assembly. They enjoy in the midst of 
noise the silence. But that silence is filled with fraternal* 
voices. 

They are usually born or become poor. And yet they 
would not exchange their destiny for the riches and 
royalties of this world. They are the kings of all the 
worlds ; they are the masters of all destinies ; the masters 
of the plenitude :ind identity at the heart of all destinies. 
And that, not only beyond the events they bring, but in 
each of them. There is nothing that can increase or 
diminish this plenitude. There is nothing that is not to 
them a gift of this plenitude. No wealth can equal the 
riches of their poverty. Despriiled of ail, they are clothed 
in magnificence. All the treasures of this woild are theirs. 

They are acquainted with tribulations. Their life has 
storms, like so many others’, and soinetimes its shipwrecks. 
But whatever the violence of contrary winds, and the 
tempest without, nothing can trouble within the M-reiiity 
of their skies. As the birds of the sea rest, confident, on 
the clamorous wave, so their soul finds its support on the 
might of the depths. And their heart remains at r(‘sf in 
the very bosom of the tempest, cradled by the rushing of 
the ford's of the iinmensity. Kven on the fields of battle, 
they enjoy )x:ace, the "{leace that surpasses all understand- 
ing.” There is no hell in which they do not see the radi* 
mice of the divine smile. 

This condition docs not depend on the religion they 
profess. There arc sons of Heaven in every religion. The 
leligions are the paths In*Iow, but they ire on the suinniit; 
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uii llic suiniiiil wliuru all (he p:i(lis join, where ail the reli< 
jjions are aceoiiiplisiied, where Heaven Ix'cumcs one with 
the earth. Kor these suns of Heaven are the true sons of 
•tlie Earth. They eherish her as (heir mother. Who ean 
understand Heaven if he does nut love earth '{ They 
make Heaven live upon earth. They live on earth the 
life of Heaven. 

»** 

Verily, verily, it is not earth that separ.itcs man Iron) 
Ileiven, it is man who separ.i(es Heaven from earth. But 
sinee he ean make at times of this earth a hell, he ean 
m.ike cif it loo a very heaven. ..No, it is not the earth, it s 
not the tlesh that separates man from Heaven’s joy — it is 
man's e^toistie soul. If he cannot (ind the joy of He.iven 
on e.irth, he will lind it nowhere. E^oi^m survives the 
llv'tli. If the egoistic soul siiHers upon earth, it will suffer 
llioii^li it were in the He.iven of Heavens. Wli.it he.iven 
can oive its joy to the soul that has not conquered within 
itself sullerinj; and the cause of siitfering '{ Wh.it soul ean 
live in heaven if heaven does not live in the soul ? 


The he.iven in which they live is as tar from th.il 
which the ereids call hy this ii.ime, as from that which is 
called hy them Hell. For these words only project into 
Eternity the a;t);'ianilised ini.i;;o of human fears and desires. 
The true Heaven is in a lilK*r.ition from these things. And 
likewise their joy is as dilTerent from that which men c.ill 
happiness, as from th.it to w’hich they |*ive the name of 
siiiferin};. Kor h.ippiness itself is sulKTiii}* — a promise of 
siitl'erinjj — to one who does not possess the unconditioned 
joy. And siitferin^ in its turn changes into ecstasy to the 
Ixiing who, breaking his limits of being, recovers the int'i* 
nite of the joy of being in all things. Kor all things are only 
oblivious forms of (his joy of being. 
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• « 

“Seek for That, says the Upanishacl, from wliich all 
existences are born, by which bein}* born they live, and to 
which they return.. .All existences are born from the Itlissf 
and by the Bliss they live, and to Bliss they return. ” They 
return to it as soon as they lie^in to untie the stifling bonds 
of their e|{o, and to breathe at cast* in that which is without 
Iteji'i lining or end, without limits, without divisions, without 
fault, without shadow : the Klernal (Ine. And while some, 
accomplishing the ^'ivat sacrifice — for tlicej'oisa s;iciificc 
— renounce that in order to crc;ite by force of an cxchwivc 
conccntr.itiiin, in sutTerinj^ .ind blindness, the individual 
means of manifc.st.itioti <•! the One, others, ha\ iiij* achieved 
this work of self-crtMlion, receive its ivw.irtl, and free, 
participate in the divine play, in the i:onsciouMie>s .it last 
recovered of the inexpressible lilies, 

* # 

Thi'. is not a doctrine. Ductrines .ire ni.ide to tala* 
the (d.ice of a knowledge lived ; as rules and piinciplcs 
are m.ule to lake the place of a livin;' conscience. This is 
an experience, ikientic.d loi all aj^es and umler all skies. 
It is cert.iin M)ns of He.iven who spi-ak of thi*se ihin.L;-.. 
Each s.iys tliein in liis own w.iy. Kor there are .1 thousand 
ways of in.ikin;4 them undeiM'-oil. There ,iie some aNo 
who do not speak. For they know what c.innot be spoken* 
what cannot be understoi»d, except in one way — in silence. 
Hut whether they speak or are silent, all reveal it by their 
example, to thos«; who regard their life. And this teaching 
ol their life inchides and, at neial, replaces all the others. 
It is the sole that all men on all the e<iiih can iindersland 
and receive, the sole that they await. For that it is that 
makes them happy... 

1 have traversed the c.iith, seeking for the Suns of 
Heaven. The hour has cuiuc when Ihcv must funn to* 
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{{ether the centre of I'liity, the heart uf the world that is 
to he born. For amoii;* these divine men, if some are 
simple souls, shepherds in the iieltls, others are shepherds 
of (Xioptes, warriors on the battleiield of thei world. If 
some have no other science than that of the contcnipla* 
tion that illnminate^, others are tlie litflit of the Heaven of 
the Spirit. And if many have no other pi>wer than that oi 
the fertile repose of their soul, there are some who arc 
masters of the divine action and creators, of the future. 
To all Heaven {{ives its joy-— and to some its power. Men 
scarcely believe any lon}*er to-day in the heroes of the 
old lej»ends. Such bciii<>s >eein no lonjicr to be of this world. 
And yet once unite they are in this world. Never have 
they been so con.-cioiis of themselves and of their force. 
It is they, the ^ireat nameless ones, who with a sin{{Ic 
{{csture are ni.ikin;{ to crumble now, in all the nations, 
the thin;{s of yesterday before the man ol to-morrow I 

« 

t 

1 have traversed. I ti averse the earth, seekinj; for the 
sons of Heaven. Ainomf those I have met, one was a 
homeless w.mderer wh", havnifi nowhere to lay his head, 
went sin^’iiii' :donj4 the lo.ids his {{lee .uul preachin}{ his 
joy. Another, a prophet, the reIij{ious he.td of a million 
men. Another j:;re.iter than all, .1 solitary, the Chosen of 
the future. And around them younj^ men, youn{{ gods. 
Women loo, wives and divine mothers. But who has a 
right, speaking of them, to rais<.‘ the veil with which are 
covered the daughters of Heaven... 

•*# 

The time now appr« Mclies when itll must assemble, 
fiom the Orient and the Occident, to form the one and 
multiple body <.if the Lord of Humanity, of the Lord 
whom, under ditlerent names, all the peoples of humanity 
await. 

When they shall be united, lie will appear. •• 


rile Synthesis of Yoj;a 


THli YOC.A OF SKLF.FlikKECTION 
CFIAPTliK LXXl 

THIi tSri’RAMKXTAI. IXSTRLMKXTS 
TUol lMIT i*um;Kss 

Tlic supermiiul, the divine ;{n(;si>, is not Miinethinv* 
entirely alien to our present con!«cionsnes>* : it is u superior 
instrumentation of (he spirit and all the operations of our 
normal consciousness aie limited and inferior derivations 
from the siipramentah heeause these are tentatives and 
constructions, that the true aiul perfect, the spontaneous 
and hariuonioiis nature and action of the spirit. Accor- 
diiijjly when we rise from mind ft^ snperiniiid, (he new 
power of consciousness docs not reject, hut uplifts, en- 
larges and transfigures (he operations nf our soul and 
mind and life. It ex.dts .ind gives to them an ever greater 
reality of their power and iKrrformanee. It does nut limit 
Itself either to (he (ransfurmafion of the superficial powers 
and action of the mind .iiui psychic |i.irls and the life, 
but it manifests and transforms also those rarer powers and 
that larger force and knowledge proper' to our subliminal 
self that ap)x;ar now to us as things occult, curiously 
psychic, abnorniai. These tilings heciiiiie in the siipia* 
mental nature not at ail abnormal Init perfectly natural and 
normal, not separately psychic but spiritual, not occult 
and strange, but a direct, simple, inherent and spontaneous 
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action. The spirit is not limited like the waking material 
consciousness, and the supermind when it takes posses- 
sion of the waking consciousness, dematerialises it, delivers 
it from its limits, converts the material and the psychic 
into the nature of the spiritual being. 

The mental activity that can l^e most readily organised 
is, as has been already indicated, th.at of pure ideativeknow* 
ledge. This is transformed on the higher level to the true 
/luiiui, siipramental thought, supramenlal vision, the supia- 
mcntal knowledge by identity. The essential action of 
this siipramental knowledge has been described in the 
preceding chapter. It is necessary however to see also 
how this knowledge works in outward application and 
how it deals with the data •»! ixiMence. It dilTers from 
the action of the mind first in this respect that it works 
iiatiir.illy with those operations that are to the mind the 
highest and the most dilliciilt, acting in them or on them 
from above downward and not with the hainpered strain- 
ing upward of the mind or with its restriction to its 
own and the inferior levels. The higher operations are 
not dependent on the lower .issistance, hut rather the 
lower opeiations depend on the higher not only for their 
guidance but for their existence. The lower iiunMl opera- 
tions are therefore not only changed in character by 
the transformation, but are made entiiely >uhorciinate. And 
the higher mental operations loo change their character, 
liecatise, siipramentalised, tliey Iwgin to derive their light 
directly from the highest, the self-knowledge or iniinite 
knowledge. , 

The normal thoiight-aciion of the mind m.iv for this 
purpose Imj viewed as constituted of a triple motion. First 
and lowest and most necessary to the menial l>eing in 
the body is the habitual thought mind that founds its 
ideas upon the data given by the senses and by the sur- 
face cxiXTienccs of the nervous and emotional being and 
on the iMistojuary notions formed by the ccliicalion and 
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the outward life and environment. This hahitnni. mind 
has (wo movements, one a kind of conshint undercurrent 
of mechanically recurrent thoii^hU:il\vays repeating itself 
in the same round t>f physical, vital, cinolional, practical 
and summarily intellectual notion and experience, the 
other more actively workinj' upon all new experience 
that the mind is ohli^jed to admit and rcducinjij it to 
formulas of habitual thinkiiij^. The mentality of the avera^je 
man is limited by this habitual mind and moves very 
imperfectly outside its circle. 

A second f^radc of the thinking' activity is the pragmatic 
idea mind th.*!! lifts itself above life and acts creatively as 
a mediator between the idea and the life-power, between 
truth of life and truth of the idea not yet luanifeMed in 
life. It draws material from life and biiiUK out of it atui 
upon it creative ideas that become dynamic for farther life 
devehipmeut : on the other sirle it receives new thought 
and mental experience from the mental plane or more 
fundamentally from the idea power of the Intinite and 
immediately turns it into mental idea force and a power 
for actual being and living. The wliole turn of this prag- 
matic idea mind is towards action .ind e\periciic<r, inward 
as well as outward, the inward casting itself outward for 
the sake of a completer satisfaction i*f reality, the outward 
taken into the inward .nid returning upon it a'>siiuilated 
and changed for fresh formations. The thought is only or 
mainly interesting to the soul on this mental level as a 
means for a Lirge range of .action and experience. 

A third gnidatioii of thinking opens in us the pure 
ideativc mind which lives disinterestedly in truth of the idea 
apart from any necessary dependence on its value for 
action and experience. It views the data of the senses and 
the superiicial inner experiences, hut only to lind the idea, 
the truth to which they hear witness and to reduce (hem 
into terms of knowledge. It observes the creative actifin of 
mind in life in the same way and for the«Kime purpose. 
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Its preoccupation is with knowledge, its whole object is to 
have the delight of ideation, the search for truth, tlie effort 
to know itself and the world and all that may lie Ixfliind 
•its own action and the world action. This ideative iniud 
is the highest reach of the intellect acting for itself, char* 
actcrisicallv, in its own power and for its own purpose. 

it is diflicult for the human mind to eombine rightly 
aiul harmonise these three inoveiuenls of the intelligence. 
Theordin.ary man lives inaiulv in the habitual, has a com- 
paratively feehii* ;iction of the creative and pragmatic and 
experiiMiees a great dilllieully in using at all or entering in- 
to the movement of the pure idealive nieiitalitv. Theciea- 
tive pragmatic mind is commonly too much occujued with 
its own motion to move fre»-lv and disiuteresteilly in the 
atmosjihere of pure ideative onler aiul on the other hand 
has often an insutVicient grasp on the actualities iinpiised 
by the habitual ment.ility and the obstacles it imposes as 
.also on other movements of pi agmatic thought and action 
than that which it is itself interested in building. The pun* 
idealive mentality tends to consti uct abstract and arbitrary 
systems of truth, intellectual '‘fctioiis and ideative edifices, 
and either misses the pragurilic uiovem« nt luressary to life 
and lives <u'.]y or niainlv in ide.is, or cannot act with 
sufficient power and <lirectne'>s in the life held, and is in 
danger of living divorceil from or weak in the woild of 
the practical and habitual mentality. An accomodati«iu of 
some kind is made, but the lyr.inny of the predominant 
tendency interferes with the wholeness and unity of the 
thinking being. Mind fails to be assured master even f*f 
its own totality, because the secret of that tot.ihly lies 
lieyoiul it in the free unity of the self, free and therefore 
capable of an inliuite multiplicity and diversity, and in the 
siipramental power th.d can alone bring out in a natural 
peifcction the organic multiple movement of the self's 
unity. 

The supermind in its completeness nveiscs the whole 



order of the mind's thinking. It lives not in the phenome- 
nal, but in the essential, in the self, and sees all as being of 
the self and its power and form and movement, and all the 
thought and the process of the thought in the supermincK 
must also be of that character. All its fundamental ideation 
is a rendering of the spiritual knowledge that acts by iden- 
tity with all being and of the supramcnial vision. It moves 
therefore primarily among the eternal, the essential and 
the universal truths of self and being and consciousness 
and infinite power and delight of being (not excluding all 
that seems to our present consciousness non-being), and 
all its parlicular thinking nriginntes from and depends upon 
the power of these eternal verities; but in the second place 
it is at home too with infinite aspects and applic.it ions, 
sequences and harmonies of the truths of being of the Ktcr- 
nal. It lives therefore at its heights in all th:it which the ac- 
tion of the pure ideative mind is an effort to reach and dis- 
cover, and even on its lower ranges these things are to its 
luminous receptivity present, near or easily grasjied and 
available. 

Hut while the highest truths or the pure ideas are to 
the ideative mind abstractions, liccaiise mind lives partly 
in the phenomenal :uid partly in intellecliial consti iictions 
and has to use the method of ab'.traction to arrive at thr 
higher realities, the supermind lives in the spirit and 
therefore in the very substance of what these ideas and 
truths represent irr rather fundamentally are and truly 
realises them, not only thinks but in the .act of thinking 
feels and identities itself with their substance, and to it they 
are among the most substantial things that can be. Truths 
of consciousness and of essential being are to the super- 
mind the very stuff of reality, more intimately and, .'isoiie 
might almost say, densely real than outward movement and 
form of lieing, although these too are to it movement and 
form of the reality and not, as they are to a certain ac- 
tion of the spiritualised mind, :in illusion. The idea too 
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is to it real-idea, stuff of the reality of conscious being, 
full of power for the substantial rendering of the truth and 
therefore for creation. 

And again, while the pure ideative mind tends to 
^>uild up arbitrary systems which are mental and partial 
Ct>nstructions of the truth, the supermind is not bound by 
any representation or system, though it is perfectly able 
to represent and to arrange and construct in the living 
sul)stance of the truth f«)r the pragmatic purposes of the 
Intinite. The mind when it gels free from its exclusive- 
nesses, systemaiiMings, attachment to its own construc- 
tions, is at a loss in the inliiiiteness of the intinite, feels it 
as a chaos, even if a hnninous chaos, is unable any longer 
to formulaic and therefore to think and act decisively be- 
cause all, even the most diverse or contradictory things, 
point at some truth in this intinity and yet nothing it can 
think is entirely true and all its formulations break down 
under the test of new suggestions from the infinite. It 
begins to look on the world as a phantasmagory and 
thought as a chaos of scintillations out of the luminous 
indefinite. 'I'lie mind assailed by the v.istness and freedom 
of the supramental loses itself and finds no firm looting 
in the vastness. Tiie supermiiul on the contrary can in its 
freedom construct harmonies of its thought and express- 
ion of being on the firm ground of reality while still hold- 
ing its infinite lilierty and rejoicing in its self of infinite 
vastness. All that it thinks, as ail that it is and does and 
lives, belongs to the truth, the right, the vast, salyaiii, ri~ 
him, brilial. 

The result of this wholeness is that there is no division 
or incompatibility lH:lwccn the free essential ideation of 
the supermind corresponding to the mind’s pure ideation, 
free, disinterested, illimitable, and its creative, pragmatic, 
ideation purposeful and determinative. The infinity of being 
results naturally in a freedom of the harmonies of becoming. 
The supermind perceives always aclii.>n as a iiiauifcstation 
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and expression of the Self and crcalion as a ruveiation of 
Ihe Iniinite. All its creative and pragmatic thunglit is an 
instrument of the self’s becoming, a power of illuniination 
for that piipose, an intermediary between the eternal iden- 
tity and iniinite novelty and variety of illimitable Keing 
and its self-expression in the worlds and life. It is this 
that the snperniind constantly secs and embodies and whi- 
le its idcalive vision and llioiight interpret to it the illimi- 
table unity and variety of the Iniinite, which it is by a {ter- 
peliial identity and in which it lives in all its power of 
being and becoming, (here is constantly loo a special crea- 
tive tlioiiglil, associated with an action of the iniinite will, 
Tapas, power of being, which determines what it ^llall pre- 
sent, uiaiiifcsl or create out of the inlinity in the course n I 
Time, what it shall make — here and luiwor in any range of 
'rime or wia ld — of the perpetual bec<>ming of the sell in the 
universe. 

The siipermiiid is not limiUd by this pr.iginatie nio- 
veiiieiU and does not take the partial motion or the entire 
stream of what it so becomes and creates in its ihonght 
aii<l life for tiie whole truth of its self or of the Iniinite. It 
docs not live only in wli.it it is and thinks and does se- 
lectively in Ihe pic'^eiil or «ni one plane »»nly of being; it 
iloes not feed its existence <inly on the present or the con- 
tinual Micussitiii of niimient'i to whose beali wc give that 
name. It doc'- not sec il'icif only a-> a moviaiiml of 'rime 
or ot the coiiicioii-iiess in lime or .is a ci'caliire of tlie 
pei pelu.(l becoiniiig. it i-> aware i.if a limcl'.'ss iK'iiig beyoiid 
nianifolation and III winch all i.t a in.initctlalion, it is aware 
of what i> eteinal even in I'lme, it ii .iw.irc of many planes 
of c.sislcncc ; it is .iwaic of p.i.st triilli of nianifeslation and 
of much truth <.>1 being yet to be manifested in the future, 
blit already existing in the si;if-view of the I'^lenial. It 
docs not mistake the pr.igmalic reality which is the truth 
of action and mutaiion for the sole truth, hut sees it as a 
constant realisation of that which is eternally real. It 
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knows (hat creation whether on the plane of matter or of 
life or of mind or of supermind is and can be only a self- 
determined presentation of eternal truth, a revelation of 
the Eternal, and it is intimately aware of the preexistence 
of the truth of all things in the Eternal. This seeing con- 
ditions all its pragmatic thought and its resultant action. 
The maker in it is a selective power of the seer and thinker, 
(he self-builder a power of the self-scer, the self-expressing 
soul a power of the iniiiiite spirit. It creates freely, and all 
the more surely and decisively for that freedom, out of (he 
inlinite self and spirit. 

It is therefore not piisoncd in its special liecoming 
or shut up in its round or its course of action. It is oix'n, 
in a way and a degree to which the mind cannot attain, 
to the truth of other harmonics t»l creative becoming 
even while in its own it puts forth a decisive will and 
thought and action. When it is engaged in action tijal 
is of the nature of a struggle, the leplacing ot |'»ast or 
other thought and form and becoming by that which it is 
appointed to manifest, it knows the truth of what it dis- 
places iuid fultils even in displacing, as well as the truth of 
what it substitutes, it is not bound by its manifesting, 
selecting, pragmatic conscious action, hut it has at the 
s<unc time all the ioy of a specially creative thought and 
selective precision of action, the Anand.i of the truth of 
(he forms and moveinents eipially of its own and of others' 
becoming. All its thought and will ol life and action and 
creation, rich, manifold, focussing the truth of many planes, 
is liberated and illumined with the illimitable truth of the 
Eternal. 

This creative or pragm.itic movement of the supra- 
mental (honght and consciousness brings with it an action 
which corresponds to that of the habitn.il or mechanical 
mentality but is yet of a very ditfcreiil character. The thing 
that is created is the self-determination of a harmony and all 
harmony proceeds upon seen or giveit lines and carries will) 
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it a constant pulsation and rhythmic recurrence. The supra- 
mental thought, organising the harmony of manifested 
existence of the supramentat being, founds it on eter> 
nal principles, casts it upon the right lines, of the truth 
that is to be manifested, keeps sounding as characteristic 
notes the recurrence of the constant elements in the expe- 
rience and the action which are necesssiry to constitute the 
harmony. There is an order of the thought, a cycle of the 
wilt, a stability in the motion. .\t the same time its free- 
dom prevents it from being shut up by the recurrence 
into a groove of habitual action turning always mecha- 
nically round a limited stock of thinking. It iloes not 
like the habitual mind refer and assimihito all new thought 
and experience to a fixed customary inoulcl of thinking, 
taking that for its basis, its basis, that to which all is 
referred, is above, u/<ein builhnc, in the l.ugt'uess of the 
self, in the supreme foundation of the supranic*ntal truth, 
buditiie ritasya. Its order of thought, its cycle of will, its 
stable movement of action does not crystallise into a 
mechanism or convention, but is always alive with the 
spirit, d(M.'S not live by exclusiveness or hostility to ollur 
coexistent or possible order and cycle, but .ib.Mirb*. sus- 
tenance from all that it contacts and assimilates it to its own 
principle. The spiritual assimilation is pr.iclicablc because 
all is referred to the largeness of the self and its free 
vision above. The order of the siipramental thought and 
will is constantly receiving new light and power from 
above and has no dilliciilty in accepting it into its move- 
ment : it is, as is proper lc> an order of the Iniinitc, even 
in its stability of motion iiidcvscribably supple and plastic, 
capable of ix:rceiving and rendering the relation of ail 
things to each other in the One, capable of expressing 
always mure and more of the Inlinile, at its fullest of 
expressing in its own way all that is actually expressible of 
the Infinite. 

Thus there is no discord, disparity or difficulty of 
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adjustment in the complex motion of the sopramental 
jnAiia, but a simplicity in the complexity, an assured ease 
in a many-sided abundance that comes from the spon- 
taneous sureness and totality of the self-knowledge of the 
spirit. Obstacle, inner struggle, disparity, difBculty, dis- 
cord of parts and movements continues in the transfor- 
mation of mind to supermind only so long as the action, 
influence or pressure of the mind insisting on its own 
methods of construction continues or its process of building 
knowledge or thought and will of action on the founda- 
tion of a primal ignorance resists the opposite process of 
supermind organising all as a luminous manifestation out 
of the seif and its inherent and eternal self-knowledge. 
It is thus that the siqtermind acting as a representative, 
intei’pretativc, ivvealingly imperative power of the spirit’s 
knowledge by identity, turning the light of the infinite 
consciousness freely and inimitably into substance .md 
form of real-idea, creating out of power of conscious being 
and power of real idea, stabilising a movement which 
obeys its own law but is still a supple and plastic movement 
of the infinite, uses its thought and knowledge and a will 
identical in substance aiul light with the knowledge to 
organise in each supramental being his own right mani- 
festation of the one self and spirit. 

The action of the supramental jiuina so constituted 
evidently surpasses the action of the mental reason and 
wc have to see what replaces the reason in the supramen- 
tal transformation. The thinking mind of man finds its most 
clear and charaeteristic satisfaction and its most precise 
and effective principle of organisation in the reasoning and 
logical intelligence. It is true that man is not and cannot 
lie wholly governed either in his thought or his .action 
by the reason alone. His mentality is inextricably subjec- 
ted to a joint, mixed and intricate action of the re.xsoning 
intelligence with two other powers, an intuition, actually 
only half luminous in the human mentality, operating 
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behind the more visible action of the reason or vailed and 
altered in the action of the normal intelligence, and the life* 
mind of sensation, instinct, impulse, which is in its own 
nature a sort of obscure involved intuition and which sup* 
plies the intelligence from below with its first mate* 
rials and data. And each of these other powers is in its own 
kind an intimate action of the spirit operating in mind and 
life and has a more direct and spontanertus character and 
immediate power for perception and action than the 
reasoning intelligence. But yet neither of these powers is 
capable of organising for man his mental existence. 

His life*mind — its instincts its impulses,— is not and 
cannot be self*sulticient and predominant as it is in the low* 
cr creation. It has been seized upon by the intelligence and 
profoundly altered by it oven where the development of the 
intelligence is imperfect and itself most insistent in its 
prominence. It h.'is lost most of its intuitive character, 
is indeed now infinitely richer as a supplier of materials 
and data, but no longer quite itself or at ease in its action 
because half rationalised, dependent at least on some in- 
fused element however vague of reasoning or intelligent 
activity and incapable of acting to good purpose without 
the aid of the intelligence, tts roots and place of perfection 
arc in the suliconscient from which it emerges and man's 
business is to increase in the siuise of a more and more 
conscient knowledge and action. Man reverting to a go- 
vernance of his being by the life mind would become (Mther 
irrational and erratic or dull and imbecile and would lose 
the essential character of manhood. 

The intuition (iti the other hand has its roots and its 
place of perfection in the siipramental which is now to 
us the siiperconscient, and in mind it has no pure and 
no organised action, but is immediately mixed with the 
action of the reasoning intelligence, is not quite itself, 
but limited, fragmentary, diluted and impure, and dc|)eiids 
for the ordered use and organisation of its suggestions on 
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the aid of the logical reason. The htinian mind is never 
quite sure of its intuitions until they have been viewed 
and confirmed by the judgment of the rational intelligence: 
it is there that it feels most well ionnded and secure. 
Man surmounting reason to organise his thought and life 
by the intuitive mind would lie already surpassing his 
characteristic humanity and on the way to the development 
of siipermanhood. This can only he done above: for to at- 
tempt it below is only to achieve another kind of imper- 
fection : there the mental reason is a nccessaiw factor. 

The reasoning intelligence is an intenuediato agent be- 
tween the life mind and the yet undeveloped siipramcntal 
intuition. Its business is that of an intermediary, on 
the one side to c*nlightcn the life mind, to make it 
conscient and govern and regulate as imich as may be its 
action until Nature is reatlv to evolve the supramental 
energy which will take hold of life and illumine and jier- 
fect all its movements by converting its oliscnrely intuitive 
motions of desire, emotion, sensation and action into a spi- 
ritually and luminously spontaneous life manifestation of 
the self and spirit. On the other higher side its mission 
is to take the rays of light which come from above and 
translate them into terms <if intelligent mentality and to 
accept, examine, develop, intellectually utilise the intuitions 
that escape the barrier and descend into mind from the 
superconscience. It d(XS this until man, Ix^coming more 
and more intelligently conscient of himself and his envi- 
ronment and his being, Kvomes aKo aware that he can- 
not really know these things by his reason, but can only 
make a mental representation of them to his intelligence. 

The reason, however, tends in the intellectual man 
to ignore the limitations of its power and function and 
attempts to be not an instrument and agent but a substitute 
for the self and spirit. Made confident bv sucews and 
predominance, by the comparative greatness of its own 
light, it regards itself as a thing primary and alisoliite. 
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assures itself of its own entire truth and sufficiency and 
endeavours to become the absolute ruler of mind and 
life. This it cannot do successfully, because it depends on 
the lower life intuition and on the covert supermiiid'and* 
its intuitive messages for its own real substance and c\is> 
tence. It can only appear to itself to succeed because it 
reduces all its experience to rational formulas and blinds 
itself to half the rciil nature of the thought and action that 
is behind it and to the infinite deal that breaks nut of its 
formulas. The excess of the reason only makes life artifi- 
cial and rationally mechanical, deprives it of its spontaneity 
and vitality and prevents the freedom and exixinsion of 
the spirit. The limited and limiting mental reason must 
make ilself plastic and flexible, o|H‘n itself to its source, 
receive the light from above, exceed itself and pass by an 
euthanasia of transformation inl4> the bodv of the supra- 
raental reason. Meanwhile it is given power and leading 
for an organisation of thought and action on the charac* 
teristically human scale intermedi.ate between thcsiibcons- 
cient power of the spirit organising the life of the animal 
and the superconscient power of the spirit which beco- 
ming conscient can organise the existence and life of 
a spiritual supermanhood. 

The characteristic power of the reason in its fullness 
is a logical movement assuring itself first of all available 
materials and data by observation and arrangement, 
then acting upon them for a resultant knowledge gained, 
assured and enlarged by a liist use of the reflective pow- 
ers, and lastly assuring ilself of the correctness of its 
results by a more careful and formal action, more vigilant, 
deliberate, severely logical which tests, rejects or confirms 
them according to certain secure standards and processes 
developed by reflection and experience. The first business 
of the logical reason is therefore a right, careful and com- 
plete observation of its available material and data. The 
first and easiest field of data ofien to our knowledge is the 
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world of Nature, of the physical objects made external to 
it by the separative action of mind, things not ourself 
and therefore only indirectly knowable by an interpreting 
of our sense ^icrceptions, by observation, :tccuinulated ex* 
•perience, inference and rcQective thinking. Another lield 
IS our own internal being and its movements which one 
knows naturally by an internally acting mental sense, by 
intuitive perception and constant experience and by reilec* 
ti\x* thought on the evidences of our nature. The reason 
with regard even to these inner movements acts best and 
knows them most correctly by detaching itself and regar* 
ding them quite impersonally and objectively, a movement 
which in the Yoga of knowledge ends in viewing our 
own active Ixjing too as not self, a mechanism of Nature 
like the rest of tnc world-existence. The knowledge of 
otiicr thinking and conv^ioiis iK'iiigs stands between these 
twolields, hut is gained, too, indirectly by observation, by 
cxiHriieiice, by various means of cominuihcation and, 
acting on these, by rellection and inference largely foiin* 
ded on analogy from our knowledge of uiir own nature. 
Another lield of data which the reason has to observe is 
its own action and the action of the whole human intelli* 
geiicc, fur witiiuut that study it cannot he assured of the 
correctness of its knowledge or of riglit method and pro- 
cess. Finally, there are other tields of knowledge for which 
the data are not so easily available and which need the dc- 
veU>pmeiit of abnormal faculties, — the discovery of things 
and ranges of existence behind the appearances of the 
physical wurlil and the discovery of the secret self or 
principle of being of man and of Nature. The lii'st the 
logical reason Ciui attempt to deal with, accepting subject 
to its scrutiny whatever data become available, in the 
same way us it deals with the physic;il world, but ordi- 
narily it is little disposed to deni with them, finding it 
mure easy to question and deny, and its action here is 
seldom assured or cttcclivc. The second it usually attem- 
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pts to disco\*er by a constructive nieiaphysical logic foun» 

• ded on it^ analytic and synthetic observation of the phe- 
nomena of life, mind and matter. 

The o})erati()n of the logical reason is the same in all 
these fields of its data. At first the intelligence amasses a*^ 
store of observations, associ.*itions, percepts, recepts, conce- 
pts, makes a more or less obvious arrangement and classifi- 
cation of relations and of things according to their likenesses 
and (liiTerenccs, and works upon them by an accumulating 
store and a constant addition of ide;Ls, memories, imagi- 
nations, jiidgments; these make up primarily the nature of 
activity of our knowledge. There is a kind of natural enlar- 
gement of this intelligent .ictivity of the mind progressing 
by its own momentum, an evolution aided more and mo- 
re by a deliberate culture, the increase of faculties giiincd 
by the culture becoming in its turn a part of the nature us 
they settle into a more spontaneous action, — the result a 
progression not of the character and essential power of 
the intelligence, but of its degree of power, flexibilty, va- 
riety of capacity, fineness. There is a correction of errors, 
an aecmniilaling of assured ideas and judgments, a recep- 
tion or formation of fresh knowledge. At the same time a 
necessity arises fur a more precise and assured action of 
the iiiielligcnee which will get rid of the superficiality of this 
ordinary method of the intelligence, test every step, scru- 
tinise severely every conclusion and leducc the mind's ac- 
tion to a well hmnded sy;>tem and order. 

This muvenient develops the complide logical mtiul 
and raises to its acme the aciiteiicss and {lower of the intel- 
ligence. The rougher .md more superficial obsciTation is 
replaced or supplemented by a scrutinising analysis of all the 
process, pro]icities, eonstitnents, energies making u|i or 
related to the object and .i synthcrtic construction of it as a 
W’hole which is added to or in great jvirt substituted for 
the mind's natural cnnce|ition of it. The object is more 
precisely distinguished from all others and ut the ^aioe ti« 
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me there is a completer discovery of its relations with others. 
There is a hxiiig of sameness or likeness and kinship and 
also^of divergences and differences resulting on one side in 
the perception of the fundamental unity of lx:ing and Xa- 
turp and the similarity and continuity of their processes, 
on the other in a clear precision and classification of diffe* 
rent energies and kinds of beings and objects. The amas* 
sing and ordering of the materials and data of knowledge 
are Ciirried to perfection as far as is possible to the logical 
intelligence. 

Memory is the iiulispensiible aid of the mind to pre- 
serve its past observations, the memory of tlie individual 
but also (jf the race, whether in the artificial form of accu- 
mulated records or the general race memory preserving its 
gams with a sort of constant repetition and renewal and, an 
element not sufticiently appreciated, a latent memory that 
can under the pressure of various kinds of stimulation 
repeat under new conditions past movements of knowledge 
for judgment by the increased information and intelligen- 
ce. The developed logical mind puts into order the acti- 
on and resources of the human memory and trains it to 
make the utmost use of its materials. The huiiiaii judgment 
naturally works on these materials in two ways, by a more 
or less rapid and summary combination of observation, 
inference, creative or critical conclusion, insight, immedi- 
ate idea— 'this is largely an attempt of the mind to work in a 
spontaneous manner with the directness that can only be se- 
curely achieved by the higher faculty of the intuition, fur 
in the mind it produces much false confidence and unre- 
liable ccrtitudc,-~nnd a slower but in the end intellectually 
surer seeking, considering and testing judgment that deve- 
lo|)s into the careful logicid action. 

The memory and judgment are both aided by the 
imagination which, as a function of knowledge, suggests pos- 
sibilities not actually presented or justified by the other 
powers and opens the doors to fresh vistas. The developed 
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logical intelligence uses the imaginatiun for suggesting new 
discovery and hypothesis, but is careful to test its suggesti- 
ons fully by obsen'iition and a sceptical or scrupulous 
judgment. It insists too on testing, as for as may be, all the 
action of the judgment itself, rejects hasty inference, in 
favour of an ordered system of deduction and induction 
and makes sure of all its steps and of the justice, continuity, 
compatibility, cohesion of its conclusions. A too forniiili- 
sed logical mind discouragc^, hut a free use of the whole 
action of the logical intelligence m.ny rather heighten a cer- 
tain action of immediate insight, the mind's nearest appro- 
ach to the higher intuition, but it does not place on it an 
unqualified reliance. The endc.ivour of the logical reason is 
always by a detached, disinterested and carefully founded 
method to get rid of error, of prejudgment, of the mind's 
false confidence and arrive at reliable certitudes. ^ 

And if this elaborated method of the iiiiiul were 
really sutficient for truth, there would be no need of any 
higher step in the evolution of knowledge. In fact, it in- 
creases the mind's hold on itself and on the world around 
it and serves great and tiiiduniable utilities : hut it can 
never be sure whether its data supply it with the frame of 
a real knowledge or only a frame useful and necessary 
for the human mind and will in its own present form of 
action. It is more and more perceived that the knowledge of 
phenomena increases, hut the knf)wledge of reajity escapes 
this laborious pri>cess. A time must come, is already co> 
ining when the mind perceives the necessity of calling to 
its aid and developing fully the intuition and all the great 
range of |K}werK that lie concealed behind ;)iir vague use 
of the word and uncertain |)erception of its significance. 
In the end ii must discover that these powers can not only 
aid and complete but even replace its own proper action. 
That will be the beginning of the discovery of the supra- 
mental energy of the spirit. 

The supermind, as we have seen, lifts up the action 
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of the mental consciousness towards and into the intui- 
tion, creates an intermediate intuitive mentality insufficient 
in itself but greater in power than the logical intelligence, 
and then lifts up and transforms that too into the true 
supramental action. The first well organised action of the 
supermind in the ascending order is the supramental rea- 
son, not a higher logical intellect, hut a directly luminous 
organisation of intimately subjective and intimately ob- 
jective knowledge, the higher hiiddhi, the logical or rather 
the logos Vijnana. The supramental reason does all the 
work of the reasoning intelligence and does much more, 
hut with a greater power and in a dilYerent fashion. It is 
then itself taken up into a higher range of the power of 
knowledge and in that too nothing is lost, but all farther 
lieiglitened, enlarged in scope, transformed in power of 
action. 

The ordinary language of the intellect is not suffi- 
cient to describe this action, for the same words have to be 
used, indicating a certain correspondence, but actually to 
connote in:idequ.itt‘ly a dilYerent thing. Thus the siipermind 
uses a certain sense action, employing but not limited by 
the phvsical organs, a thing which is in its nature a form 
consciousness and a contact consciousness, but the men- 
tal idea and experience of sense can give no conception of 
the essential and characteristic action of this supramen- 
faliscd sense consciousness. Thought too in the supramen- 
tal action is a different thing from the thought of the men- 
tal intelligence. The supramental thinking is felt at its 
basis as a conscious contact or union or identity of the 
substance <^f being of the knower with the substance of 
lieing of the thing known and its figure of thought as the 
power of awareness of the self revealing through the meet- 
ing or the oneness, because carrying in itsej^, a certain 
knowledge form r>f the object s content, action, signifi- 
cance. Therefore olrservation, memory, judgment too mean 
each a different thing in tin? sujvrmind fnun what it is 
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in the process of the mental intelligence. 

The supramentsl reason observes all that the intellw 
gence observes'^nd much more ; it makes, that is to 
say, the ihing to be known the field of a |ierceptiial ac- 
tion, in a certain way objective, that causes to emerge its 
nature, character, quality, action. But this is not that 
artificial objectivity by which the reason in its observation 
tries to extrude the element of personal or subjective 
error. The siipermind sees everything in the self and its 
observation must therefore he subjectively objective and 
much nearer to, though not the same as the observation 
of our own internal movements regarded as an object of . 
knowledge. It is not in the separatively personal self or 
by its power that it sees and therefore it has not to be on 
gnarfl against the element of personal error : that inter- 
feres only while a mental substratum or environing atmos- 
phere yet remains andean still throw in its influence or whi« 
le the supermind is still acting by descent into the mind to 
change it. And the supramental method with error is to 
eliminate it, not by any other device, but by an increasing 
spontaneity of the supramental discrimination and a cons- 
tant heightening of its own energy. The consciousness of 
supermind is a cosmic consciousness and it is in tliis self 
of universal consciousness, in which the individual knower 
lives and with which he is more or less closely united, 
that it holds before him the object of knowledge. 

The knower is in his observation a witness and this 
relation would seem to imply an otherness and difference, 
but the point is that it is not an entirely separative differ- 
ence and does not bring an excluding idea of the thing 
observed as completely not self, as in the mental seeing 
of an external object. There is always a basic feeling of 
oneness wi|h the thing known, for without this oneness 
there can be no supramental knowledge. The knower carry- 
ing the object in his universalised self of consciousness as 
a thing held before his station of witness \'ision includes 
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it in his own wider beiii^. The suprnmental observation 
is of thin^ with which we are one in the being and cons, 
ciousness and are capable of knowing them even as we 
know ourselves by the force of that oneness ; the act r»f 
Observation is a movement towards bringing out the latent 
knowledge. 

There is, then, first a fundamental unity of conscious- 
ness that is greater or less in its power, more or less com- 
pletely and immediately revelatory of its contimts of know- 
ledge according to our progress and elevation and intensity 
of living, feeling and seeing in Ihe siipr.imenfal ranges. 
There is set up between the knower and (h--! object of know- 
ledge, as a result of this fundamental unitv, a stream or brid- 
ge of conscious c«)nnection — one is obliged to use images, 
however inadeqtiate — and as a conseijnenee a contact or ac- 
tive union enabling one to see, feel, sense siipiamtfntaliv 
what is l«) be known in the object or al'n.ul it. Soineliints 
this stream or bridgi; of connection is not si'n>Nibly felt at 
the moment, ontv the results of the contact are noted, but 
it is ahwaj’s really there and an after mi‘tn'»rv can always 
m;ike us aware that it was really all tlie lime present ; as 
we grow in supramentality, it becomes an abiding factor. 
The necessity ot this stream or this bridge of connection 
ceases when the fundament il oin-ness tuToin.’s a rom)''lete 
active oneness. This process is the basi> of what I’.nanj.ili 
cills StJiiyninn, a concentration, directing or dwelling of 
the consciousness, by which, he says, oik- can become aware 
of all th.'it is in the object. l>ut the neces<iiy of concen- 
tration becomes slight or nil when the active one.iess grows ; 
the Inminous consciousness of the obj -ct and its cont-ents 
Ixtcomes more spont.ineous, normal, f.iciV'. 

There are three possible movements .if ih's kind of 
supramcntal observation. First, the knowe'r may project 
himself in consciousness on the object, feel bis cognition 
in contact or enveloping or penetr.iting it and there, as it 
were in the object itself, Ix'conu i va-e of wh.it he Ims i.> 
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know. Or he may by the contact become aware of that 
which is in it or belongs to it, as for example the thought 
or feeling of another, coming from it and entering into 
himself where he stands in his station of the witness. Or 
he may simply know in himself by a sort of supramentfit 
cognition in his own witness station without any such 
projection or entrance. The startingpoint and apparent 
basis of the ol-jserx'ation may be the presence of the obje- 
ct to the physic.il or other senses, but to the supermind 
this is not indispensable. It may be instead an inner 
image or simply the idea of the object. The simple will 
to know may bring to the suprame.ntal consciousness the 
needed knowledge — or, it may he, the will to be known or 
communicate itself of the object of ktifAvledge. 

The elaborate process of analytical observation and 
syntfh'tical construction adopted by the logical intelligence 
is not the method of the supermind and yet there is a corres- 
ponding action. The supermind distinguishes by a direct 
seeing and without any mental process of taking to pieces 
the particularities of the thing, form, energy, action, i|uality, 
mind, soul that it has in view, and it sees too with an equal 
directness and without any process of construction the 
significant totality of which these particularities are the 
incidents. It sees also the essentiality, the Swabhava, of 
the thing in itself of which the totality and the particularities 
are the manifestation. And again it sees, whether apart from 
or through the essentiality or swabhava, the one self, the 
one existence, consciousness, power, force f>f which it is 
the basic expression. It may l>e oVisi rving at the lime only 
the particularities, but the whole is implied, andrvVerv/w, — 
as, for an example, the total state of mind out of which a 
thought or a feeling arises, — ^:ind the cognitifui may start 
from one or the other and proceed at once by iinmcdiate 
suggestion to the implied knowledge. Th<! essentiality is 
similarly implied in the whole and in each or all of the 
particulars and there riiav be the vinu- lapid or immediate* 
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altcrnnHvc or alternate process. The logic of the su})ermind 
is different from that of the mind : it secs always the self 
as what is, the essentiality of the thing as a fundamental 
expression of the lieing and power of the self, and the 
whole and particulars as a consequent manifestation of 
this power and its active expression. In the fullness of the 
supramental consciousness and cognition this is the cons- 
tant order. All perception of unity, similarity, difference, 
kind, uniqueness arrived at by the supramental reason is 
consonant with and depends on this order. 

This observing action of supcM'inind applies to all 
tilings. Us view of physical objects is not and cannot be 
only a surface or outward view, even when concentrated 
on the externals. It sees the form, action, properties, but 
it is aware .it the same time of the qualities or energies, 
fiiiitn, sliakli, of whicli the form is a translation illid it 
sees them not as an inference or deducticin from the Torin 
or .action, but feels and secs them directly in t ie being 
of the object and quite a> vividly, — one might say, with a 
subtle concivtcness and tine substantiality, — as the form or 
sensible action. It is aware 1 <m) of the consciousness that 
manifests itself in quality, energy, form. It c.ui feel, know, 
observe, sec fuices, tendencies, impulsions, things abstr.ict 
to ns quite as ilircclly and vividly as 'the things we now 
c.ill visible and sensible. It ob.si i vcs in just the same way 
persons .ind beings. It c.in take as its starting-point or 
first indicatitin the speech, .iclion, outward signs, but it is 
not limited by or dependent on them. It can know and feel 
and observe the very self and consciousness of another, can 
either proceed to tiiat directly through the sign or can in its 
more powerful action begin with it .oul .tt once, instead of 
seeking to know the inner being through the evidence (>f 
the outer c.\pi cssion, uiulerstand i.ithcr .ill the outer ex- 
pression in the light of flic inner being, liven so, complete- 
ly, the supramental being knows his own inner being and 
nature. I'he supermiud can too act with equal power and 
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obset ve with direct cx^xirience wliat is hidden behind the 
physical order ; it cun move in other planes than the 
material universe. It knows the self and reality of things 
by identity, by experience of oneness or contact of oneness 
and a vision, a seeing and realising ideation and know- 
ledge de})endent on or derived from these things, and its 
Ihonght presentation of the truths of the spirit are an ex- 
pression of this kind of sight and experience. 

The supramentul memory is different from the men- 
tal, not a storing up of past knowledge and c.xperience, 
but an abiding presence of knowledge that can be brought 
forward or, more cliaracterisiically, offers itself, when it is 
needed : it is nut dependent on attention or on conscious 
reception, for the things of the past nut known actually or 
not observed can be called up from latency by an action 
whiolk is yet essentially a remembrance. Especially on a 
certain level all knowledge presents itself as a remembering, 
because all is latent or inherent in the self of supermind. 
The liiinrc like the past presents itself to knowledge in the 
supermind as a ineiuory of the preknown. The imaginalioii 
transforiueil in the supri'mind acts on one side as a power 
of true image and symbol, always an image or index of 
some value .or sigiiiiicance or other truth of being, on the 
other as an ipspiralion or intcipretutivc seeing of possibili- 
ties and potentifililics nut less true than actual or realised 
things, riicse arc pul in their place either by an altendanl 
intuitive or interpretative judgment or by one inherent in 
the vision of the image, symbol or potentiality, or by a 
sifi^ereminent revelation ot that whicJi is behind the im- 
age or symbu) or which determines the potential and the 
aclu.'d and their rel.ilioiis and, it may be, overrides and 
overpasses lliein, imposing ullimatu truths and supreme 
certitudes. 

The supra mental judgment acts inseparably from the 
supramental observation or memory, inherent in it as a 
direct seeing or cognition of values, significances, ante* 
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cedents, consequences, relations, etc ; or it supervenes on 
the observation iis a luminous disclosing idea or sugges- 
tion ; or it may go before, independent of any observa^ 
yon, and then the object called up and observed confirms 
visibly the truth of the idea. But in each case it is suffi- 
cient in itself for its own purpose, is its own evidence and 
does not really depend for its truth on any aid or confirma- 
tion. There is a logic of the supramental reason, but its 
function is not to test or scrutinise, to support and prove 
or to detect and eliminate error. Its function is simply to 
link knowledge with knowledge, to discover and utilise 
I harmonies and arrangement and relations, to organise the 
; movement of the supramental knowledge. This it docs 
not by any formal rule or construct ion of inferences but 
bv a direct, living and immediate seeing and placing of 
connection and relation. All thought in the supermind is 
in the nature of intuition, inspiration or revelation and all 
deficiency of knowledge is to Ix; supplied by a farther 
action of these powers ; error is prevented by the action of 
of a spontaneous and luminous discrimination ; the move- 
meul is always from knowledge to knowledge. It is not 
rational in our sense but suprarational, — it does sovereignly 
what is sought to be done stumblingly and imperfectly by 
the mental reason. 

The ranges of knowledge above the supramental rea- 
son, taking it up and exceeding it, cannot well be des- 
cribed, nor is it necessary here to make the endeavotir. 
It is sutficient to say that the process here is more sufficient, 
intense and large in light, imperative, instantaneous, the 
scope of the active knowledge larger, the way nearer to 
the knowledge by identity, the thought more packed with 
the luminous substance of self-awareness and all-vision 
and more evidently indcix'ndent of any other inferior sup- 
port or assistance. 

These characteristics, it must be remembered, do not 
fully apply even to the strongest action of the intuitive 
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mentality, but are there seen only in their first glimpses. 
Nor can they be entirely or unmixedly evident so long 
as supramentality is only forming with an undercurrent, u 
mixture or an environment of mental action. It i^ onij' 
when mentality is overpassed and drops away into a 
passive silence that there can be the full disclosure and 
the sovereign and integral action of the suprameiital gnosis 
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BOOK III 

THE UNION OF ALL IN THE ONE IN ALL 

III 

HAPPINESS THROCOH LOVE 

t He who loves is in joy, he is free and nothing 
stops him. 

2 Men will only be happy when they all love each 
other. 

3 Man cannot possess (perfect happiness until all that 
sep.irates him from others has been abolished in 

4 oneness. — ^I'here can be no true freedom and happi- 
ness so long as men have not understood their one- 
ness. 

5 Man iinds happiness only in serving his neighbour. 
And he finds it there because, rendering service to 
his neighimurs, he is in comiiuinion with the divine 
spirit that lives in them. 

6 Why are we all joy when we have done a good 
action ? Because each good action assures us that 


1) Imitation of Chrirt.— 2) Tolstoi.— it) Angalns Sileiins.— 
-4) Channiiuf. — rO ToNtoi. — C) id. 
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our true "I" is not limited to our own person, but 
exists in all that lives. 

When one lives for oneself, one lives only a por- 
tion of his true “I”, ^\^^en one lives for others, one 
feels his “1” expanding. ^ 

The life of men is painful only because they do 
not know that the soul which is in each of us lives 
in all men. It is thence that comes animosity, that 
some are rich, others poor, some are masters, others 
workers, thence that come envy, hatred and all 
human torments. 

Ail the miseries of men are caused not by bad 
harvests, conflagrations, brigands, but simply because 
they live id discord. They are in discord because 
they d(« not believe in the voice of love who lives in 


them and calls them to union. 

One has no reason to regret when one dies, when 
one has lost money, property or house ; all that docs 
not belong to the man. One should have regret when 
man loses his real good, his greatest happiness : the 
faculty of loving. 


* 

r * 

11 Be useful one to the other and the earth will flou- 
rish under your hands and wild animals will be 
obliged to respect your union. 

12 You will end by the discovery that the best means 
of health is to w.aich over the good health of others, 
and that the surest way to feel happy is to watch 
over the happiness of others. 

13 If man thinks only of himself and seeks ever}'- 
wherc his own profit, he cannot be happy. If thou 
wouldst really live for thyself, live for others. 

7) id. — 8J id. — 9) id. — 10) id.— 11) Siuidi. — 12) Yirokannnda. 

— la) St-neca. 
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14 If thou livest for thyself alone, thou feelest th 3 rself 
surrounded by enemies and the happiness of each an 
obstacle lo thy own happiness. Live for others and 

% thou wilt feel thyself surrounded by friends and the 

1 5 happiness of each will become thy happines<:. — When 
wilt thou understand that the true happines.'^ is always 
in thy power and that it is the love for all men. 

16 There is only one thiiyc' to do in r)rdcr to be sure 
of being happy : it is to love the good and the wick- 
ed. Love always and thou wilt be happy always. 

17 —Wilt thou that thy he.art should be free from sor- 
row ? Korget not the hearts that sorrow devours. 


11 ) 




irO Aiin liiw. — li',) 'I'nlMui. — 17) Siunli 


CHARITY 


1 Charily is the alTeeli«»n Ih.it impels ns to sacrifuv 
ourselves to humankind :is if it wnv one being wiili 
us. 

2-3 He is truly great who has great charity. — .-Xud there 
is no more perfect life than that which is passed in 
the commerce and society of men when it is filled 
with charity towards one’s neighbour. 

4 For charily covers a multitude of sins. 

5 Ix't charity be without dissimulation. 

6 Though 1 speak with the tongues of men and of au- 
gelsand have not cliariU’, I am as a sounding brass or 

1) C.'onfueius.-^2) Imitation of Christ. — .'D .F. Tauk-r. — -0 St. 

Peter. IV. 8.-5) Itoinaiis. XIT. !•.— fi) 1. Ci.niithians. XIll. l.«. l.I- 

XIV. 8. «• ■ 
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a (inkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of pro> 
phecy and undefstand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and though I have all faith so that I could 
remove mniinlains,and have not charity, I am notkfing.^ 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though 1 give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it prohteth me nothing. Charity siiffereth 
long and is kind ; chanty envieth not ; charity \'aun- 
tetli not itself, is not puffed up, doth not liehave itself 
unseemlj, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoi- 
ceth ill the truth, bearcth all things, believeth all 
things, hopethall things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faiieth...Aud now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three : but the greatest of these is charity. 
Follow after charity. 

7 Walk in charity. 

8 r.et all your things be done with charity. 


T; riilif-iiiins V. •>.—«) I. ('.iriiiiliiaiis. XVt. I I. 


LOVE ALL THAT LIVES. 


1 The love for all that lives ; all the religions teach 
it to us, the religion of the Ifrahmins, of the Hiid- 

• dluNts, of the Hebrews, of the Chinese, of the Chiis- 
tiaii.s, of the Mohammedans. Therefore the most 
necessary thing in the world is to learn to love. 

2 — Faith may vary with different men, in different 
epochs, but love is iu\’:iriable in all. The true faith is 
one ; it is love for all that lives. 


1) Tnlitoi. — v) Thmliini iif Coiilova. 
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3 What is virtue ? It is sensibility towards all crea- 

4 tures. — Humanity dues not embrace only the love of 
one's like : it extends over .all creatures. 

The wise man acts towards all beings even as 
towards himself. — To do no evil to any being, nei- 
\ther by action, nor by thought, nor by word ; to will 
the good and to practise it : such is the eternal law 

7 of the good. — He who does no evil to any is as if the 
father and mother of all beings. 

8 The superior man or the sage loves all beings that 
live, but has not for them the sentiments of liumani- 
ly which he has fur men. He has for men sentimcnls 
uf humanity, but he does not love them with the love 
which he has fur his father and mother. He loves 
his father and mother with filial love and he has for 
men sentiments of humanity. He has for men senti- 
ments of humanity and he loves all beings that live. 

0 He must be good to animals, yet better to men. 

10 The man to whom all men are strangers, who sees 
no other existence than his own and considers his 
like as phantoms capable only of serving his ends or 
of opposing them, secs the whole world extinguished 
at the moment of his death. t)n the c<.)ntrary, he 
who recognises himseli in others, even in all that 
lives, and pours his existence into that of every ani- 
mated being, loses in dying only a feeble part of his 
life. Having destroyed the illusion which separated 
his consciousness from the rest of the world, he con- 
tinues to live in all those whom he has loved. 


1 1 Compassion towards animals is essentially bound 
up with goodness of character. Whoever is cruel to 

1 2 them cannot btr good to men. — Hard to animals, hard 
to men. 

3) HitoiKidoKi. — 4) riiiiiesw M»hahli:iriit;i.— 4i) id. 

— 7)id. — S) MenirTuc. — 9) H:iJw Ultali. — lU' Suhdiioiiliaucr. -11? 

— i‘J) l*ruv9rb. — Id) JiiUkaiuula. 
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13 The poor animals who live in an obscure cons- 
ciousness of dream possess many rights to love and 
compassion. 

14 One can recognise in those beings who are so far 
from us the principle of our own existence. / 

15 . We feel in our conscience that tliat by which we 

live, that which we call our true ’’ is the same not 
only in each man but also in a dog, a horse, a mouse, 
a fowl, a sparrow, a bee and even a plant. 

16 There is no beasi on the earth, no bird flying on its 

17 wings that do nut form a community like us. — When 
the incapacity to hurt and goodness are fully develop- 
ed in him who has attained to the enlightened culture 
of the soul, tlurre is a complete absence of enmity 
towards men, as also towards the animals who are 
near to him. 

18 A man is not a master because he despotically sub- 
jects beings living at his mercy. He can be called a 
master who has compassion for all that lives. 

I't l>y not doitigevil to creatures and mastering t)ne\ 
senses ..one arrives here below at the supreme goal. 


20 Discovering himself everywhere and in ail things, 
the disciple embraces the entire world in a sentiment 
of j^acc, of compassion, of love large, profound and 
without limits, delivered from all wrath and all hatred. 

21 Without stick or sword, filled with sympathy and 
benevolence, let the disciple show to ail beings love 
and crimpassion. 

22 Nourish in your heart a benevolence without limits 
for all that lives. 

23 Thus tlujii shall be in jierfect accord with all that 

It) Srln»|M‘nlistin-r. — li*) Tolsttii. — lit) Komn. — 1?) ritianjali. 

— Is) l>luiiiiin»|wda. — ISO L.'iusof Mnmi. — sJO) MnsgtiimnNiknya- 

— -21^ iU. — 22) Mulla SutUi. “2«») Uuuk ol (luMeu I’leeci'tP. 
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lives, thou shalt love men as thy brothers. 

24 Thou shall nut muzzle the ox that treads thy grain. 

25 Be gentle, stride nut an inoffensive animal, break 
not a domestic tree. 

•26 \ All, even the vegetables, hax’c rights to thy sensibU 
lity. 

27 Do no harm to an ant that is carrying its grain of 
corn, for it has a life, and sweet life is a good. 

28 Have compassion, have pity for all beings that 
live. Let thy heart be benevolent and sym|xitlietic 
towards all that lives. 


24) Dontomnoiny. — 2ri) Pythasonw.— 20) Chinese Proverb.— 
27) Fintiiuin. — 28> ro-'*hu-hing-tsm km;^. 
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1 liavu spoken Irilliurtu of tliu greiitiicss of Indi.in 
civilisiition in the things must important to human cul- 
ture, thu.su activities that raise man to liis noblest poten- 
tialities as a mental, a spiritual, religious, intellectual, ethi- 
cal, aesthetic being, and in all these matters the cavillings 
of the critics break down before the height and largeness 
and profundity revealed when we look at the whole and 
all its parts in the light of a true understanding of the 
spirit and intention and a close discerning regard on the 
actual achievement of the culture. There is revealed not 
only a great civilisation, but one of the half dozen greatest 
of which we have a still e.xisting record. But there are 
many who would admit the greatness of the achievement 
of India in the things of the mind and the spirit, but would 
still point out that she has failed in life, her culture has nut 
resulted in a strong, successful or progressive organisation 
of life such as Europe shows to us, and that in the end at 
least the highest part of her mind turned away from life to 
;iscctism and an inactive and wurld^sliunning pui'suit by 
the individu.d of his personal spiritual sidvation. Or at 
most she has come only to a certain point and then there 
has been an arrest «nd decadence. 

This charge weighs with an especial hcavine.ss in the 
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balance today because the modern man, even the modern 
cultured man, is or tfnds to be to a degree quite unprece* 
dented polilicon zoon, a political, economic and social 
b^ig valuing above all things the efficiency of the out- 
ward existence and the things of the mind and spirit main* 
ly, when not exclusively, for their aid to humanity's vital 
and mechanical progress: he has not that regard of the 
ancients which looked up to wards the highest heights and 
regarded an achievement in the things of the mind and the 
spirit with an unquestioning admiration or a deep veneration 
for its own sake as the greatest possible contribution to hu- 
man culture and progress. And although this modern tend- 
ency is exaggerated and ugly and degrading in its exaggera- 
tion, inimical to humanity's spiritual evolution, it has this 
much of truth behind it th:it while the first value of a 
culture is its power to raise and enlarge the internal man, 
the mind, the soul, the spirit, its soundness is not com- 
plete unless it has shaped also his external existence and 
made of it a rhythm of advance towards high and great 
ideals. This is the true sense of progress and there must 
be as part of it a sound political, economic and social 
life, a power and efficiency enabling a people to survive, 
to grow and to move securely towards a collective per- 
fection, and a vital elasticity and responsiveness that will 
give room for a constant advance in the outward expres- 
sion of the mind and the spirit. If a culture does not 
serve these eiuls, then there is evidently a defect some- 
where either in its essential conceptions or its wholeness 
or in its application that wilt seriously detract from its 
claims to a complete and integral value. 

The ideals that governed the spirit and body of Indi- 
an society were of the highest kind, its social order secu- 
red an inexpugnable basic stability, the strong life force that 
worked in it was creative of an extrcaordinary energy, rich- 
ness and interest, and the life organised remarkable in Its 
opulence, variety in unity, beauty, productiveness, move- 
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ment. All the records of Indian histoiy, art and literatu- 
re bear evidence to a cultural life of this character and even 
in decline and dissolution there survives sonic stamp of 
it to remind however faintly and distantly of the ^st 
{greatness. To what then does the char<{e brought against 
Indian culture as an agent of the life power amount and 
what is its justification ? In its exaggerated form it is 
founded upon the characteristics of the decline and disso- 
lution, the features of the decadence read backward into 
the time of greatness and it amounts to this that India 
has always shown an incompetence for any free or sound 
political oi^'anisiition and has been constantly a divided 
and for the most part of her long history a subject nation, 
that her economic system whatever its bygone merits, if 
it had an)', lemained an inelastic and st^itic order that led 
in modern conditions to poverty and failure and her society 
an unprogressive hierarchy, caste-ridden, full of semi-bar- 
baric abuses, only fit to be thrown on the scrap-heap among 
the broken rubbish of tin; past and replaced by the free- 
dom, soundness and perfection or at least the progressive 
perfectibility of the European social order. It is necessary 
to reeslabliNh the real facts and their meaning and after- 
wards it will be time to pass judgment on the political, the 
economic and the social aspects of Indian ciiltiire. 

The legend of Indian (lolitical incompetence has aris- 
en from a false view of the historical development and an 
insuflicient knowledge of the ancient past of the coiintr)'. 
It has long been currently supposed that she passed at once 
from the freer type of the primitive Aryan or Vedic social 
and political organisiition to a system socially marked by 
the despotism of the Brahmin theocracy and politically by 
an absolute monarchy of the oriental, by. which is meant 
the Western Asiatic, type and has remained fixed in these 
two things for ever after. That summary reading of Indian 
history has been destroyed by a more careful and enligh- 
tened scholarship and the facts are of a quite different 
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•flature. It is true that India never evolved either the scram- 
hliii):; and burdensome indiistrialisin f)r the p.irl’amcnfarv 
or^nisntion of freedom and self-styled demncracy charac- 
-tteristic of the bourjEjeois or Vaisliya period «if the cycle of 
European progress. But the time is passing when the uncri- 
tical praise of these things as the ideal state and tiie last 
word of social and political progress was fashionable, their 
defects are now visible and the greatness of .in oriental 
civilisation need not be judged by the standard of these 
western developments. Indi.an scholars have attempled to 
read the modern ideas and types of democracy and even 
a parliamentary system into the past of India, hut this 
seems to me an ill-judged endeavour. There was a strfiiig 
democratic element, if we must use the western terin-i, in 
Indian polity and even institutions that present a certain 
analogy to the parliamentary form, but in reality these 
features were of India's own kind and not at all* the same 
thing as modern parliamentarism or democracy. And 
so considored they are a much more remarkable evidence 
of the political capacity of the Indian people in their 
living adaptation to the ensemble of the s-icial mind and 
body of the nation than when we judge tht-m by the very 
different standard of western society and the peculi ir uecils 
of its cultural cycle. 

The Indian system b.*gan with a variation of the 
type genreally associ.itcd with Aryan peoples, but pos- 
sibly of a far more gener.d character as a stage in the 
social development of the human race. I was a clan 
tribal system founded upon the equality of all the freemen 
of the clan or race. It was not at first firmly founded upiui 
the territorial basis, the migratory tendency was still in 
evidence, and the land was known by the name of the pei>ple 
who occupied it, the Kuril country or simply the Kurus, 
the Malava country or the M.ilavas. .After the fixed settle- 
ment within determined boiind.iries. the system of tin; 
clan or trilK: continued, but found a basic unit or ctmsii- 
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tiient alom in the settled villaj«e coniinunity. The meeting 
of the people, vifah, assembling for communal delibera- 
tion, for sacrifice and worship or as the host for war, remai- 
ned for :i long time the power-sign of the mass boclyttiich 
the agent of the active common life with the king as the 
head and representative, hut long depending even after his 
position became hereditary on (he assent of the people for 
his formal election or confirmation. The religions institu- 
tion of (lie sacrifice developed at the same time a class of 
priests and inspired singers, men (rained in the ritual or in 
possession of the mystic knowledge which lay behind the 
symbols of the s.icritice, the seed of the great lirahminic 
institution. These ^’cre mit at first h(*redi(ary, but excrcisi'd 
other pr.-fcssitins an<l belonged in their ordinary life to tlu* 
general body of the people. This free and simple natur.d 
constitution of the society sei.Mus to h;ive been general at 
first thn'wiighout Aryan India. 

The later development out (>f this primitive form fol- 
lowed up to a certain point the ordinary line of evciintiou as 
weseeit in other communities, but at the same lime threw up 
certain v.^ry striking peculiarities that owing to the uiii(.|ue 
mentality of the race fixed tlieinselvc«, became prominent 
characti ristie.s and gave a dil'feient stamp to the political, 
economic and social factors of liulian civilisation. The 
hcrcdilarv principle emergi-d at an early stage and increa- 
sed con-.tantly its power and hold on the society until it 
became twerywliere the bas’s of the whole organisation 
of its activities. .A hereditary kingship was estahlished, a po- 
werful princely and warrior class appeared, the rest (d llie 
people w<?rc inarke<l off as the caste of traders, .artisans and 
agricnlturalists and a subject or menial caale was added, 
probably as tlie result <if comjuesf, of servants and labou- 
rers. The predominance from early limes of the religions 
and spiritual tendency in the mind of the Indian people 
brought about a! the top of the social -.ystem the growth 
of the Brahmin order, priests, scholars, legists, repositories 
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of the sacred lore of the Vedas, a development parallelled 
elsewhere but here }>iven an unequalled permanence and 
definiteness and supreme importance. In other countries 
with a less complex mentality this predominance mi««ht 
*liavfr*resultcd in a theocracy ; but the lirahmins in spite 
of their ever increasin'' and tiually predominant authori- 
ty did not and could not usurp in India the political po- 
wer. As sacrosanct priests and legists and spiritual precep- 
toi-s of the monarch and the people they exercised a very 
considerable influence, but the real or active poli(ic.d power 
remained with the king, the Ksh iti iya aristocracy and the 
commons. 

A peculiar figure tor some time was llie Rishi, the. 
man of a higher spiritual experience and kiu)wledge, born 
in any of the cla-.ses, but exercising an authority by his 
spiritual personality over all, revered and consulted by the 
king of whom he was sometimes the religious jireceptur 
and in the then fluid state of social eyohilion able alone 
to exercise an important role in evolving new basic iilcas 
and eflccting direct and* immediate changes of the soco- 
religioiis ideas .iiid customs of tlie people. Il was a marked 
feature of the Indian mind that it stiughtto .ittach a spiri- 
tual iiie.uiing .uul a religious sanction to all, even to the 
most external soei.d and politic-id cireum>laiices of ils life, 
iiiipusing on idl cl;i''Ses and functions an ideal, not except 
incideiiiidly of rights ;ind powers, hiit of duties, a rule of 
their action ;uul :m ide;d w;iy and teniperanient, chaiiicler, 
spirit in the action, ii dliiinuii wiili ii spiritual sigiticancc. 
It was the work of the Rishi to pul this stamp enduringly 
on the natioiiid mind, to prolong and perpetuate it, to dis- 
cover and interpret the id'e.il law and ils practicid meaning, 
to cast llie life of tlie people into tlie well-shaped ideiils 
and signilicant forms of a civilisation founded on the spiri- 
tual and religious sense. And in later ages we find the 
Brahminic schools ot legists attributing their coiles, tliougii 
{11 themselves only formulatiuiii of e.xisling rcle and cus- 
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tom, to the ancient Rishis. Whatever the developments of 
the Indian socio-political body in later days, this original 
character still exercised its influence, even when all tended 
at last to become traditionaiised and conventionalised in- 
stead of moving forward constantly in the steps of ft free 
and living practice. 

The political evolution of this early system varied in 
different parts of India. The ordinary development, as in 
most other countries, was in the direction of an increasing 
emphasis on the control of the king as the centre, head and 
unifying factor of a inure and more complex sj'stem of 
rule and adiiiinislralion and this prevailed eventually and 
became the universal type. Hut for a long time it was 
combated and lield in check by a contrary tendency that 
resnlled in the appearance and the strong and enduring 
vitality of city or regional or confederated republics. The 
king became either a hereditary or elected executive head 
of the republic or an archun administering fora brief and 
lixed jieriod or else he altogether disappeared from the 
polity of the slate. This turn imist have come about in 
many cases by a natural evolution of the power of the 
assemblies, but in others it seems to have been secured by 
some kind of revolution and there appear to have been 
vicissilinles, alternations between periods of monarchical 
and peiiods of lepublican government. Among a certain 
number of the Indian peoples the republican form linally 
asserted its hold and proved itself capable of a strong and 
settled organisation and a long duration lasting over many 
centuries. In some cases they were governed by a demo- 
cratic assv-mbly, in more by an oligarchical senate. It is 
unfortunate that we know little of the details of the consti- 
tution and nothing of the inner history of these Indian 
republics, but the evidence is clear of the high reputation 
they enjoyed throughout India for the e.\cellence of their 
civil and the formidable efliciency of their military orga- 
nisation. There is an interct?ting dictum of Buddha that 
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SO long as the republican institutions were maintained in 
their purity and vigour, a small state of this kind would 
remain invincible even by the arms of the powerful and 
ambitious Magadhan monarchy, and this opinion is amply 
cotifirmed by the political writers who consider the alii* 
ance of the republics the most solid and valuable political 
and military support a king could have and advise their 
reduction nut so much by the force of arms, as that would 
have a very precarious chance of success, but by Machia- 
vellian means, — simitar to those actually employed in 
Greece by Philip of Macedun, — aimed at undermining 
their internal unity and the elhciency of their constitu- 
tion. 

These republican states were already long established 
and in vigorous functioning in the sixth century before 
Christ, contemporary therefore with the brilliant but ephu- 
mer<it and troubled Greek city commonwealths, but this 
lorm of political liberty in India long outlasted the ]x*riod 
of Greek republican freedom. The <incient Indian mind, 
nut less fertile in political invention, must be considered 
superior to that of the mercurial and restless Mediterranean 
{)euple in the capticity for a firm organisation and settled 
constitutional order. Some of these states ap}x;ar to have 
enjoyed a longer and a more settled history of vigorous 
freedom than republican Rome, lor they persisted even 
against the mighty empire of Chandragupta and Asoka 
and were still in existence in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. But none of them develoiied the aggressive 
spirit and the conquering and widely organising capacity 
of the Roman republic ; they were content to preserve 
their own free inner life and their independence. India 
after the invasion of Alexander ielt the need of a move- 
ment of unification and the republics were factors of di- 
vision : strong for themselves, they could do nothing for 
the organisation of the peninsula, too vast indeed for any 
system of coiifcUeration of small states to be possible'** 
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and indeed in the ancient world that endeavour nowhere 
succeeded, always it broke down in the effort of expansion 
beyond certain narrow limits and could nut endure against 
the movement towards a more centralised government. 
In India as elsewhere it was the monarchical stale that 
grew and finally held the field replacing all other forms 
of political organisiition. The republican organisation dis- 
appeared from her history and is known to us only by 
the evidence of coins, scattered references and the testi- 
mony of Greek observers and of the contemporary politi- 
cal writers and theorists who supported and helped to 
confirm and develop the monarchical state Ihioughout 
India. 

But Indian monarchy previous to the Mahomed.in in- 
vasion was not, in spite of a certain sanctity and great au- 
thority conceded to the regal position and the personality of 
the king as the representative of the divine I'ower and the 
guardian of the Dharma, in any way a personal riespotism 
or an absolutist autocracy : it had no resemblance to the 
ancient Persian monarchy or the monarchies of western 
and central Asia or the Koman imperial government or la- 
ter European autocracies : it was of an altogether different 
lyiMj from the system of the Pathan or the Moghul emite- 
rors. The Indian king exercised supreme atlministrativc 
and judicial power, was in possession of all the military 
forces of the kingdom and with his Conned alone respon- 
sible for peace and war and he had too a general supervi* 
sion and control over the good order and welfare of tlie 
life of the coiiimuiiity, but his pi)wer was not personal and 
it was besides hedged in by siifeguards against abuse and 
encroachment and limited by the liberties and powers of 
other public authorities and interests who were, so to 
speak, lesser copartners with him in the exercise of sove- 
reignty and administrative legislation and control. He was 
in dad a limited or constitutional monarch, although the 
machinery by which the constitution was maintained and 
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the litnitation affected differed from the kind familiar in 
European history; and even the continuance of his rule 
was far more dei^endcnt than that of mediaeval European 
kings on the continued will and assent of Ihe people. 

A greater sovereign than the king was the Dharma, 
the religious, ethical, social, political, juridic and customa- 
ry law organically governing the life of the people. This 
impersonal authority was considered sacred and eternal in 
its spirit and the totality of its body, always characteristi- 
cally the same, the changes organically and spontaneous- 
ly brought about in its actual form by the evolution of 
the society being constantly incorporated in it, regional, 
family and other customs forming a sort of attendant and 
subordinate body capable of change only from within, — 
and with Ihe Dharma no secular authority had any right 
of autocratic interference. The Brahmins themselves were 
recorders and exponents of the Dharma, not its creators 
nor authorised to make at will any changes, although it is 
evident that by an authoritative expression of opinion 
they could and did favour or oppose this or that tendency 
to change of principle or detail. The king was only the 
guardian, executor and servant of the Dharma, charged to 
see to its observance and to prevent «)lTences, serious irre- 
gularities and breaches. Me himself was bound the first 
to obey it and observe the rigtuous rule it laid <m his 
personal life and action and on the province, powers and 
duties of his regal authorily and ollice. 

Tl'.is subjection of the sovereign power to the Dhar- 
ma was not an ideal theory inoperative in practice; for the 
rule of the s<K’io-religious law actively conditioned the 
whole life of the people and was therefore a living reality, 
and it had in the political field very large practical conse- 
quences. It meant first that the king h.id not the power of 
direct legislation and was limited to the issue of .administra- 
tive decrees that had to be in consonance with the religious, 
social, political, economic constitution of the community. 
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—and even here there were other powers than that of the 
king who shared with him the right of promulgating and 
seeing to the execution of administrative decrees indepen- 
dently issued, — neither could he disregard in the genesjil 
tenour and character and the effective result of his admini- 
stration the express or tacit will of the people. 

The religious liberties of the commons were assured 
and could not normally be infringed by any secular autho- 
rity ; each religious community, each new or long-stand- 
ing religion could shape its own way of life and institu- 
tions and had its own authorities or governing bodies 
exercising in their proper field an entire independence. 
There was no exclusive State religion and the monarch 
was not the religious head of the people. Asoka in this 
respect seems to have attempted an extension of the royal 
control or influence and similar velleities were occasion- 
ally shown on a minor scale by other powerful sovereigns. 
But Asoka's so-called edicts of this kind had a recom- 
mendatory rather than an imperative chanacter, and the 
sovereign who wished to bring about a change in religious 
belief or institutions had .always in accordance with the In- 
dian principle of communal freedom and the obligation 
of a respect for and a previous consultation of the wishes 
of those concerned to secure the assent of the recognised 
authorities or to refer the matter to a consultative assem- 
bly for deliberation, as was done in the famous Buddhist 
councils, or to arrange a discussion between the exponents 
of the different religions and abide by the issue. The 
monarch might personally favour a particular sect or creed 
and his active preference might evidently have a conside- 
rable propagandist influence, but at the same time he was 
bound to respect and support in his public office all the 
recognised religions of the people with a certain measure 
of impartiality, a rule that explains the support extended 
by Buddhist and Brahmin emperors to both the rival re- 
ligions. At times there were, mainly in the south, instances 
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of petty or violent State persecutions, but these outbreaks 
were a violation of the Dharma due to inoincntary psission 
at a time of acute religious ferment and were always local 
;pid of a brief duration. Normally there was no place in 
tfle Indian political system for religit)us f)ppression and 
intolerance and a settled Stale policy of that kind was 
unthinkable. 

The social life of the people was similarly free from 
autocrsitic interference. Instances of royal legislation in 
this province are rare and here to(», when it occurred, 
there had to he a consultation of the will of those con* 
oerned, as in the rearrangement or the reconstitution of 
the caste system by the Sena kings in l^engal after its dis- 
organisation during a long period of Buddhist predomi- 
nance. Change in the society was brought about not arti- 
ficially from above but automatically from within and 
principally by the freedom allowed to families or particular 
communities to develop or alter automatically their own 
rule of life, AcUara. 

In the sphere of administration the power of the king 
was similarly hedged in by the standing constitution of 
the Dharma. His right of taxation was limited in the most 
important sources of revenue to a fixed percentage as a 
maximum and in other directions often by the right of 
the bodies representing the various elements of the com- 
munity to a voice in the matter and always by the general 
rule that his right to govern was subject to the satisfac- 
tion and good-will of the people. This as we shall see, 
was not merely a pious wish or opinion of the Brahiiiiii 
custodians of the Dharma. The king was in person the sup- 
reme court and the highest control in the execution of the 
civil and criminal law, but here too his role was that of 
the executor : he was bound to administer the law faith- 
fully as it stood through his judges or with the aid of 
the Brahmin legists learned in these matters. He had the 
complete and unfettered control in his Council only of 
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foreign policy, military administration and war and peace 
and of a gri'af nntnher of diri'Clivc acfivifics. He was free 
to make oflicionf arrangemcnfs for all (hat part of (he ad- 
ministration that served to secure and promote the welfaif. 
of the community, good order, public mi'irals, and all such 
matters as could best be supervised or regulated by the 
sovereign authority. He had a riglit of patronage and 
punishment consistent with the law and was expected to 
exercise it with a strict regard to an effect of general 
beneficence and promotion of the public welfare. 

There could therefore lx* ordin.arily little or lU) room 
in the ancient Indian system for autocratic freak or monar- 
chical violenct; and oppression, much less for the savage 
cruelty and tyranny of so common an occurrence in the 
history of some other countries. Nevertheless it was pos- 
sible by the sovereign's di-iregard of tlie Dharnia or by a 
misuse of his power of administrative decree, and insf:m- 
ces occured of the kind, though the worst recorded is that 
of a tyrant belonging to a foreign dynasty and in other 
cases anv prohinged oiilbnMk of autocratic caprice, vio- 
lence or injustice seems to haw led before long to an el- 
fcctive jn'otest nr revolt on (he part of the people. The 
legists provided for the possibility of oppression. In spite 
of (he sanctity and prestige att.iching to the sovereign it 
was laid d»)wn that obedience ceased to lie binding if the 
king ceased to Inc a faithful cxixiitor of the Dharma. In- 
competence .and violation of the obligation to rule to the 
satisfacti<)u fd the people were in theory and effect suflicient 
causes for his removal. Manu even lays it down that an un- 
just and oppressive king should be killed by his own sub- 
jects like a mad dog, and this justification by the higliest 
authority of the rigid <jr even the duty of insurrection and 
regicide in extreme cases is sufiicient to show that absolu- 
tism or the unconditional divine right of kings wais no 
part of the intention of the Indian )X)!iticai system. As a 
ma*!fr of fact the right was actually exercised as we find 
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both from history and lilurature. -Another more peaceful 
and more coimnonb' exercised remedy was a threat of 
secession or exodus which in most cases was sufficient to 
brin^ the delinquent ruler to reason. U is interesting to 
luid the threat of secession employed n^'.iinst an unpopular 
monarch in the south as late its the seventeenth century, 
as well iis a declaration by a popular assembly denouncing 
any assistance given to the king us an act of treason. A 
more common remedy was deposition by the council of 
ministers or by the pulilic assemblies, 'i'he kingship thus 
constituted proved to l>e in elTect moderate, efficient and 
beneticent, served well the purposes assigned to it and se- 
cured an abiding hold on the alYections of the people. 
'I'iie monarchical institution was however only one, an ap- 
proved and very important, but not, as we see from the ex- 
istence of the ancient republics, an indis|>ensable element 
of the Indian socio-political system, and we shall niicflr- 
sland nothing of the real principle of the system aiul its 
working if we stop short with a view of the regal lavade 
and fail to see what lay behind it. It is there that we shall 
lind the clue to the essential ch.uacter of the whole cons- 
truction. 



The Lines of Karma 


THE TEKRESTRIAL LAW * 

Man’s first business is to brin{{ his conscious intelli- 
gence and will to enlarge the lines of lile of the individual 
and the race. Here aj^ain it is to these two })Owei*s prf- 
niarily and only secondarily and partially to any mural 
force tliat the life cnerjjy j»ives its rettirn^ The battle in life’s 
primitive values is to the strong and the race to the swift, 
and the weak and (he torpid cannot claim the goal and 
the crown on tlie strength of their greater virtue; and there 
is in tliis a justice, while the moral principle of reward 
would be here an injustice, for it would be a denial of the 
])rinciple of the riglrt returns of energy which is funda- 
mental to any possible law of Karma. Raise the action by 
tlie powers of the mind and still the greater successes, 
thj; glury and the victory, fall to the men of great intelli- 
gence and the men of great will and not necessarily to 
the more ethical intelligence or to the more moralised 
will. Morality counts in tliis dynamic aspect of life only 
as a prudential check or a concentrating tapasya. Life 
helps those who most wisely and faithfully follow her im- 
pulses while observing her limits and restraints or those 
who most powerfully aid her greater impulses of e.\pan- 
hion. It is those that gel the most prudential profit out 
of her and these the most of her power and movement 
and joy. 

The greater movement at the s.ime time brings in a 
power of greater suffering as well as ji)y, the greater sins 
uf life and its greater virtues. Man as he dares the perils 
of physical nature, dares too the perils of the vital energy 
by transgressing her safe rules and limits which she im- 
poses automatically on tlie animal. There are balances of 
tier use of her energies, safe measures and restraints which 

i 

make living as secure as it can be, — for all living is na- 
Cuuliuutil iiuiu llii; uuiubci. 
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turally a peril and an adventure, Inil a certain prudence in 
Nature minimises the adventure as much us is consistent 
with her ends and the intelligence of man tries to do still 
better, to live securely and nut dangerously, to exclude 
tlie mure formidable incertitudes from the order of his 
life. But the instinct of expansion in man is continually 
breaking Nature's vital balances and disregarding his own 
limits and measures. He is avid of ex(ierience, of the tin* 
measured and unknown in power and experience and en- 
joyment as of the common and known and safe, of the 
perilous extremes as of the sane averages. He must sound 
all life's pussibihtes, test the wrong as well as the right 
use of her energies, pay his toll of suffering and get his 
prize of more splendid victories. As far as mind working 
in life’s ways can do it, he has to enlarge the lines of life 
and to make a traiisfonnalion of its action and its possibi- 
lities. This has hitherto been a greatening of forms and 
never gone so far as to make a radical change and over- 
ride its first nature, it is only by a transformation of our 
inner life that we can gel beyond the magnilied, mental- 
lised, reasoning and consciously willing animal that for 
the most part the greater number of us are and only by 
raising it up to unity with some spiritual power we have 
nut yet reached that we t an ho]ic to transform vital na- 
lure and make her a tree instrument t)f the higher spirit. 
Then man may be really what he strives to be, master ol 
his life, in control yjk vital and physical Nature. 

Meanwhile it is through an inward turn of ins mind 
that he gets to something like a transcendence, a living 
not for life but for truth, for beauty, for power of the 
soul, for good and right, h>ve, justice, it is this endeavour 
that brings down into the lower rounds of energy the 
powers of a higher circle, something of a mental and 
a trtily moral tending at its end to become a spiritual law 
of action and the fruits of action of Karma, 
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MIND NATURE AND LAW OF KARMA 

Man is not after all in the essence of his manhood 
or in the inner reality of his soul a vital and plv^sicyil 
being raised to a certain power of mental will and Intelli- 
gence. If that were so, the creed that makes our existence 
a manifestation of a Will to life, a Life Force moved by 
no other object than its own play, heightening, cilicicnt 
power, expansion, might have a good chance of being 
the sutlicient theory of our universe, and the law of our 
Karma, the rule of our activities would be in entire conson* 
unce with that one purpose and ordered by that dominant 
principle. Certamly in a great part of this world’s outer 
activities, — or if we, fixing our eye mainly on the vital 
play of the spirit of the universe, consider them as man's 
chief business and the main thing that matters, — there is 
a colourable justiiieation for this limited view of the 
hiitnan being. But the more he looks into himself and the 
more he goes inward and lives intimately and preeminently 
in his mind and soul, the more he discovers that he is in 
his essential nature a mental being encased in body and 
einineshed in the life act ivi lies, tnaini, iiitinoiniiya /'iinisliit. 
lie is more than a thinking, willing and feeling result of 
the meclianism of the |)hysical or an understanding nexus 
of the vital forces. There is a mental em-rgy of his being 
that overtops, pervades and utilises the terrestrial action 
and his own terrcstri.il nature. 

This character of man's being preveiils us from resting 
satisfied with the vitalistic law of Karma : the lines of the 
vital energy are inteifered with and uplifted and altered 
for man by the intervention of the awakened mental ener- 
gy of the spirit that emerges in the material universe and 
creates here on earth the form of man for its habitation, 
his complex nature to be its expressive power, the gamut 
of its music, and the action of his thought, perception, 
will, cinotiuiis the nolatioii of its harmonies. The appa« 
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rent inconscience of phystcil Nature, the beautiful and 
terrible, kindly and cruel conscious but amoral Life Force 
that is the first thing we sec before us, are not the whole 
self-expression of the universal Being here and therefore 
not tift whole of Nature. Man comes into it to express 
and realise a higher law of Nature and therefore a higher 
system of the lines of Karma. The mental energy divides 
itself and runs in many directions, has an ascending scale 
of the levels of its aclioii, a great variety and combination 
of its djMiamic aims and piirnoses. There are many strands 
of its weaving and it follows each along its own line and 
combines manifoldly the threads of one with the threads of 
another. There is in it an energy of thought that puts 
itself out for a return and a constant increase of knowledge, 
an energy of will that casts itself forth for a return and 
increase of conscious mastery, fulfilment of the being, 
execuliiiii of will in action, an energy of conscious .'lesthesis 
that feels out for a return and an increase of the creation and 
enjoyment of heauly, an energy of emotion that demands 
in its action a retip'o and a constant increase of the enjoy- 
ment and s;ilisfaction of the emotional pmver of the being. 
All these energies act in a way for themselves and yet 
depend upon and aie inextricably accompanied and min- 
gled with each «)lher. .\l the satne lime mind has descen- 
ded into matter and has to act in and thnnigh this world 
of the vital and physical energy and to consent to and 
make something of the lines of the vital and physical 
Karma. 

Man, th^i, since he is a mental being, a nteuns of the 
evolution of the mental self-expression of the spirit, cannot 
confine the rule of his action and nature to an obedience 
to the vital and physical law and an intelligent utilisation 
of it for the greater, more ordered, more perfect enjoyment 
of his vital and physical existence, perpetuation, reproduc- 
tion, possession, enjoyment, expansion. There is a higher 
law of mental being and nature (>f which he is bound 
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to became aware and to seek to impose it on his life 
and his action. At first he is very predominantly gover- 
ned by the life needs and the movement of the life ener- 
gies, and it is in applying his mental energy to them apd 
to the world around him that he makes the earliesf deve- 
lopment of his powers of knowlege and will and trains the 
crude irMptilses that lead him into the path of his emotio- 
nal, aesthetic and moral evolution. Rut always there is a 
certain obscure element that takes pleasure in the action 
of the mental energies for their own sake and it is this, 
however imperfect at first in self-consciousness and intel- 
ligence, that represents the characteristie intention of Natu- 
re ill him and makes his mental and eventually his spiritual 
evolution inevitable. The insistence of the external world 
around him and the need of utilising its oppoi-tunities and 
of meeting its siege and dangers causes his mind to he 
much obsessed by life and external action and the utility 
of thought and will and percepti«'>n for his dealings with 
the physical and life forces, and to this preoccupation the 
liner more disinterested action and subtler cast of motive 
of the mind nature demanding its own inner development, 
seeking for kni>wlcdge, mastery, beauty, a purer emotional 
delight for their own sake, and the pursuits which are 
characteristic of this higher energy of the mental nature^ 
ap^iear almost as bye-piaiducts and at any rate things 
secondary that can always lie postponed and m.ndc subor- 
dinate to the needs and demands of the mentalised vital 
and physical being. But the finer and more developed mind 
in humanity has always turned towards an^fipposite self- 
seeing, inclined to regard this as t.’ie most characteristic 
;ind valuable element of our being and been ready to sacri- 
fice much and .^metimes all to its calls or its imperative 
mandate. Then life itself would be in reality for man 
only a field of action for the evolution, the opportunity 
of new experience, the condition of ditlficult effort and 
mastery of the mental and spiritual being. What then will 
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be the lines of this mental energy and how will they 
affect and be affected by the lines of the vital and physi- 
cal Karma ? 

t Three movements of the mental energy of man pro- 
jecting itself along the lines of life, successive movements 
that yet overlap and enter into each other, have created a 
triple strand of the law of his Karina. The ^st is that, 
primary, obvious, universal, predominant in his beginnings, 
in which his mind subjects and assimilates itself to the law 
of life in matter in order to make the most of the terres- 
trial existence for its own pleasure and prolil, artha, kthna, 
without any other modification or correction of its pre- 
existing lines than is involved in the very impact of the 
human intelligence, will, emotion, aesthesis. These indeed 
are forces tliat lift up and greatly enlarge and infinitely 
rarify and subtilise by a| consciously regulated and more 
and more skilful and curious use the first crude, narrow 
and essentially animal aims and movements common to all 
living creatures. And this element of the mentalised vital 
existence, these lines of its movement making the main 
grey solid stuff of the life of the average economic, polltic.d, 
social, domestic man may take on a great .unplitude and 
an imposing brilliance, but they remain always in their 
distinctive, their original and still persistent character the 
lines of movement, the way of Karma (*f the thinking, wil- 
ling, feeling, refining human animal, — not to be despised 
or excluded from our total way of being when we climb to 
a higher plane of conception and action, but still only .1 
small part of human possibility and, if regarded as the 
main preoccupation or most imperative law of the human 
being, then limiting and degrading it ; for, empowered up 
to a certain point to enlarge and dynamise and enrich, but 
not raise to a veritable self-exceeding, they are useful for 
ascension only when themselves uplifted and transformed 
by a greater law and a nobler motive. The momentum of 
this energy may be a very powerful mental action, may 
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involve much output of inte11if!ence and will power and 
aesthetic perception and expenditure of emotional force, 
but the return it socks is vital success and enjoyment and 
possession and satisfaction. The mind no doubt feecj,<eits 
powers on the effort and its fullness on the prize, but it is 
tethered t^its pasture. It is a mixed movement, mental 
in its means, predominantly vital in its returns; its stand- 
ard of the values of the return are measured by an outward 
success and failure, an externalised or externally caused 
pleasure and sutTeritifr, ^ood fortune and evil fortune, the 
fate of the life and the body. It is this powerful vital pre- 
occupation which has given us one clement of the current 
notion of law of Karma, its idea of an award of vital hap- 
piness and suffering as the measure of cosmic justice. 

The second movement of mind running on the lines 
of life comes into prominent action when man evolves 
out of his experience the idea of a mental rule, standard, 
ideal, a concretised abstraction which is suggested at first 
by life experience, but goes beyond, transcends the actual 
needs and demands of the vital energy and returns upon it 
to impose some ideal mental rule, some canon embodying 
a generalised conception of Right on the law of life. For 
its essence is the discovei'y c)r belief of the mind that in 
all things there is a right rule, a right standard, a right way 
of thought, will, feeling, perception, action other than that 
of the intuition of vital nature, other than that of the first 
dealings of mind seeking only to profit by the vital natu- 
re with a mainly vital motive, — for it has discovered a way 
of the reason, a rule of the self-governing intelligence. 
This brings into the seeking of vital pleasure and profit, 
arlha, kama, the power of the conception of a mental 
truth, justice, right, the conception of Dharma. The greii- 
ter practical part of the Dharma is ethical, it is the idea of 
the moral law. The first mind movement is non-moral or 
not at all characteristically moral, has only, if at all, the 
conception of a standard of action justified by custom, the 
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received rule of life and therefore right, or u morality indis- 
tinguishable from expediency, accepted and enforced be- 
cause it was found necessary or helpful to eflicieiicy, power, 
success, to victory, honour, approval, good fortune. The 
' idel\ of Dharma is on the contrary predominantly mural in 
its essence. Dharma on its heights holds up the mural law 
in its own right and for its own sake to human^icceptance 
and observance. The larger idea of Dharma is indeed a 
conception of the true law of all energies and includes a 
conscience, a rectitude in all things, a right law of thought 
and knowledge, of aestliesis, of all other human activities 
and not only of our ethical action. But yet in the notion 
of Dharma the ethicid element has tended always to predo- 
minate and even to monopolise the concept of Right which 
man creates, — because ethics is concerned with action of 
life and his dealing with his vital being and with his fellow 
men and that is always his first preoccupation and his most 
tangible ditlicully, and because here first and most pressing- 
ly the desires, interests, instincts of the vital lK*ing find 
themselves cast into a sharp and very successful conflict 
with the ideal of Right and the demand ofjthe higher law. 
Right ethical action comes therefore to seem to man at 
this stage the one thing binding upon him among the 
many standards raised by the mind, the moral claim the 
one categorical imperative, the moral law the whole of his 
Dharma. 

At first however the moral conceptions of man and 
the direction and output and the demand of return of the 
ethical energy in him get themselves inextricably mixed 
with his vital conceptions and demands and even afterwards 
lean on them very coiiimv)iily and veiy considerably for a 
support and incentive. Human morality first takes up an 
enormous mass of customary rules of action, a conven- 
tional and traditional practice much of which is of a very 
doubtful moral value, gives to it an imperative sanction of 
right and slips into the crude mass or superimposes on it, 
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but still as a part of one common and equal code, the true 
things of the ethical ideal. It appeals to the vital being, his 
desires, ho|>es and fears, incites man to virtue by the hope of 
rewards and the dread of punishment, imitating in this de* 
vice the method of his crude and fumbling social practice : 
for that, finding its law and rule which, good or bad, it 
wishes to make||imperattvc as supposing it to be at least 
the best calculated for the order and efficiency of the com* 
munity, i)pposcd by man's vital being, bribes and terrifies 
as well as inlluences, educates and persuades him to accep- 
tance. Morality tells man, accommodating itself to his im- 
perfection, mostly through the mouth of religion, that the 
moral law is imper.itive in itself, but also that it is very 
expedient for him personally to follow it, righteousness in 
the end the safest policy, virtue the best paymaster in the 
long run, — f<»r this is a world of Law or a world ruled by 
a just and virtuous or at least virtue-loving, (iod He is as- 
sured that the righteous man shall prosper and the wicked 
perish and that the paths of virtue lie through pleasiint 
places. Or, if this will not serve, since it is palpably false in 
experience and even man cannot always deceive himself, 
it offers him a security of vital rewards denied here but 
conceded in some hereafter. Heaven and hell, happiness 
and suffering in other lives arc put before him as the bribe 
and the menace. He is told, the better to satisfy his easily 
satisfied intellect, that the worhl is governed by an ethical 
law which determines the measure of his earthly fortunes, 
that a justice reigns and this is justice, that every action 
has its exact rebound and his good shall bring him good 
and his evil evil. It is these notions, this idea of the moral 
law, of righteousness and justice as a thing in itself impe- 
rative, but still needing to be enforced by bribe and menace 
on our human nature, — which would seem to show that at 
least for that nature they arc nr)t altogether imperative, — 
this insistence on reward and punishment because morality 
struggling with our first unregenerate being has to figure 
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very largely as a mass of restraints and prohibitions and 
these cannot be enforced without some fact or appearance 
of a compelling or inducing outward sanction, this diplo- 
matic compromise or effort at equivalence between the 
* inlpersonal ethical and the personal egoistic demand, this 
marriage of convenience between right and vital utility, 
virtue and desire,— it is these accommodations that arc 
embodied in the current notions of the law* of Kanna. 

What real truth is there behind the current notions 
of Karma in the actual facts or the fundamental powers of 
the life of man here or the visible working of the law of 
the energies of the cosmos ? There is evidently a substan- 
tial truth, but it is a part only of the whole ; its reign or 
predominance belongs to a certain element only, to the 
emphasis of one line among many of a transitional move- 
ment between the law of the vital energ)* and a greater and 
higher law of the mind and syiirit. A mixture of any two 
kinds of energy sets up a mixed and complex action of the 
output of the energy and the return, and a too sharp-cut 
rule allixing vital returns to a mental and moral output 
of force is open to much exception and it cannot be the 
whole inner truth of the matter. But still w'here the demand 
is for the vital return, for success, an outer happiness, good, 
fortune, that is a sign of the dominant intention in the 
energy and points to a balance of forces weighing in the 
indicated direction. At first sight, if success is the desidera- 
tum, it is not clear w’hat morality has to say in the affair, 
since we see in most things that it is a right understanding 
and intelligent or intuitive practice of the means and con- 
ditions and an insistent power of the w*ili, a settled drive 
of the force of the being of which success is the natural con* 
sequence. Man may impose by a system of punishments a 
check on the egoistic will and intelligence in pursuit of its 
vital ends, may create a number of mural conditions for the 
world’s prizes, but this might appear, as is indeed contended 
in certain vitalistic theories, an aitiiicial imiiosilion on 
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Nature and a dulling and impoverishment of the free and 
powerful play of the mind force and the life force in their 
alliance. But in truth the greatest force for success is a 
right concentration of energy, tapasya, and there is an in- 
evitable moral element in Tapasya. « 

Man is a mental being seeking to establish a control 
over the life forces he embodies or uses, and one condi- 
tion of that mastery is a neuess;iry self-control, a restraint, 
an order, a discipline imposed on his mental, vital and 
physical being. The animal life is automatically subjected 
to certain measures ; it is the field of an instinctive vital 
Dharma. Man, liberated from these automatic checks by 
the free play ot his mind, has to replace them by willed 
and intelligent restraints, an understanding measure, a 
voluntary discipline. Not only a powerful expenditure and 
free play of his energies, but also a right measure, res- 
traint and control of them is the condition of his life’s 
success and soundness. The mural is not the sole element: 
it is not entirely true that the moral right always prevails 
or that where there is the dharma, on that side is the vic- 
tory. The immediate success often goes to other powers, 
even an ultimate cotu[uest of the Right comes usually by 
an association with some form of Might. But still thcie is 
always a moral element among the many factors of indivi- 
dual and collective or n.itioii.d success and a disregard of 
acknowledged right has at some lime or other disastrous or 
fatal reactions. Moreover, man in the use of his energies 
has to take account of his fellows and the aid and op- 
position of their energies, and his relations with them im- 
pose on him checks, demands and conditions which have 
«r evolve a moral significance. There Is laid on him al- 
most from the first a number of obligations even in the 
pursuit of vital success and satisfaction which become a 
first empirical basis of an ethicid order. 

And there are cosmic as well as human forces that 
respond to this balance of (lie lueiilai uiul moral and the 
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vital order. First there is something subtle, inscrutable and 
formidable that meets ns in our paths, a Force of which the 
ancient Greeks took much notice, a Power that is on the 
wotch for man in his effort at enlnr|*ement, possession and 
enjoyment and seems hostile and opposite. The Greeks 
figured it as the jealousy of the gods or as Doom, Neces« 
sity. Ate. The egoistic force in man may proceed far in its 
victory and triumph, hut it has to he wary or it will find 
this power there on the watch for any flaw in his strength or 
action, any sufficient opportunity for his defeat and down* 
fall. It dogs his endeavour with obstacle and reverse and 
takes advantage of his imperfections, often dallying with 
him, giving him long rope, delaying and abiding its time,— • 
and not only of his moral shortcomings but of his errors 
of will and intelligence, his excesses and deficiencies of 
strength and prudence, all defects of his nature. It seems 
overcome by his energies of TajMisya, hut it waits its season. 
It overshadows unbroken or extreme prosperity and often 
surprises it with a sudden turn to ruin. It induces a secu- 
rity, a self-forget fulness, a pride and insolence of success 
and victory and leads on its victim to dash himself against 
the hidden seat of justice or the wall of an invisible mea- 
sure. It is as fatal to a blind self-righteousness and the ar- 
rogations of an eg(ustic virtue as to vicious excess and 
selfish violence. It appears to demand of man and of indi, 
vidual men and nations that they shall keep within a limit 
and a measure, while all Iwyond that brings danger ; and 
therefore the Greeks held moderation in all things to be 
the greatest part of virtue. 

There is here something in the life forces obscure to us, 
considered by our partial feelings sinister because it cros- 
ses our desires, but obedient to some law and intention of 
the universal mind, the universal reason or Logos which 
the ancients perceived at work in the cosmos. Its presen- 
ce, when felt by the cruder kind of religious mind, gene- 
rates the idea of calamity as a punishment for sin,— not 
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observing that it has a punishment too for ignorance, for 
error, stupidity, weakness, defect of will and tapasya. This 
is really a resistance of the Infinite acting through life 
against the claim of the imperfect ego of man to enlarge 
itself, possess, enjoy and have, while remaining imperfect, 
a perfect and enduring happiness and complete felicity of 
its world'experience. The claim is, we may s.ay, immoral, 
and the Force that resists it and returns, however un« 
certainly and late to our eyes, suffering and failure as a 
reply to our imperfections, may be considered a moral 
Force, an agent of a just Karma, though not solely in the 
narrowly ethical sense of Karma. The law it represents is 
that our imperfections shall have their p.isKing or their 
fatal consequences, that a flaw in our output of energy 
may be mended or counterbalanced and reduced in con* 
sequence, but if persisted in shall react even in e\'cess of 
its apparent merits, that an error may seem to destroy all 
the result of the Tapasya, liecause it springs from a radical 
nnsouiulness in the intention of the will, the heart, the 
ethical sense or the reason. This is the first line of the 
transitional law of Karma. 
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All tlir :ill lilt* arlivilii-Mvf till* mind h ive 

lln'ir viirii''Npnmlin;; |»n\vvis :n iln‘ action a’ lla* ^iiprantcn- 
l.il cii.i i.v ami arc tl^.-iv cx.ilird and trait'ili.i^nri'd, hut have 
lli-’ir a rcvi-rv '»idi r i*! puMi iiy and nvcessarv iinporlancc. 
As tliiTi* a supraiiK-nt il tlioiii^ht and vss(*niial conscious- 
ness, so tc.o iliere is a snpraniental sense. Sense is Innda- 
ineiitallv not lie* action ol ceiiain pliVNical oivaiis, hnt the 
• ■..iij.icl I a Cli(isl•i^M^IU•^s willi iis nhjecN, >;//////<///»/. 

Wlien lilt- con-cioii-siie-s ill the hein,^ is withdrawn 
whollv into it-e!!,il In iiware onlv ol it^elt, ni its own Ivin;^, 
its own conseio^lsne^s. its own delijLihl ol existence, its own 
eoncentratcil force of hein.o, and of these tlhni;s not in 
their loiin> hnt in llieir I'sseiice. When it conies out ot 
this self'ininii'ision, il I'lcconies aware ol or it releases or 
develops (.111 of its M‘il ininiersion its activities and forms 
of heiiiL;, of coiicioiisness, of dclii,dit and force. Then too, 
im till' •.i,j\r;iinrnl;il nlani-, il-; iiriiii.iiv att.nvinN-; still re- 
lu.iiii'' a liiii'l iiativi' It) aiul cnliri*ly chatacli'iistioof lilt? 
M•i^-a\^•a^t•lu•^^ III lilt? 'i'iiii. tin* ■ifll-kiitiwlalf'i* dI' tlu* ime 
ami imiiiitc; il is a km.\\lf.itjt‘ that knows all its objects 
i))vnis and activnit's coniprchen'tivt’lv bv beni!* aWiiie of 
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them in its own infinite self, inlinialely by being aware in 
them as their self, absolutely by being aware of them as one 
in self with its own being. All ils other ways of knowledge 
are projected from this knowledge by identity, are parls 
or movemenls of it, oral the lowest depend on it for their 
truth and light, are toiirhed and supported by it even in 
their own separate way of action and refer hack to it overtly 
or implicitly as their authority and origin. 

The activity which is nearest to this essential know- 
ledge by identity is the large embracing consciousness, 
especially characteristic of the snpramental energy, which 
takes into itself all truth and idea and object of knowledge 
and sees them at once in their essence, totality and parts or 
aspects, — vijiuhtiK Its movement is a total seeing and 
seizing; it is a comprehension an<l possession in the sell of 
knowledge; and it holds the object of consciousness as a 
part of the self or one with it, the nnily being spontaneous- 
ly and directly realised in tlie act of knowledge. Another 
snpramental activity fails the knowledge by identily more 
iiilo the hackgrolind and stresses more the objcclivitv of 
the thing known. Its characteristic movement, descending 
into the mind, becomes the source *>f the peculiar nature 
of our mental knowledge, intelligence, pruimlna. In the 
mind the action of int lligeiice involves, at the outset, sepa- 
ration and otherness between the knower, knowledge and 
the known; but in the supeiiniiui ils movement still takes 
place in the infinite identity fir at least in the cosmic onen- 
ess. Only, the self of knowledge indulges the delight of put- 
ting the object of con^ciousnessaway from the more imme- 
diate nearness of the original and eternal unity, hut always 
in itself, and of knowing it again in another way so as to 
establish willi it a variety of relations of interaction which 
are so many minor chords in the harmony of flic play of 
the consciousness. 'Hie movement of this snpramental 
intelligence, pm/muiti, becomes a subordinate, a tertiary 
action of the siipraiiinital for the fullness of which thou- 
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;'lil iiiid word arc needed. The primary action, because it is 
of (lie nature of knowled}>t! by idcntilv or of a compiv- 
hensive sci/jn;>iu the consciiiusness, is complete in itself 
and has no need of these means of fonu'ilation. 'I'lie sii- 
pritineiital intellij{enee is of tlie nature of a truth seei 
truth heariu;{ and truth reiiiemhei in;; and, thou; 4 h capalde 
of lvin/4 sufHcient to itself in a certain way, still feels 
itself more richly fullillcd hy the thought and word th.it 
j;ive it a body of expression. 

Kinally, a fourth action oi tin: suprameiital conscious* 
ness completes the various possibilities of the suprameiital 
kuowledj^e. This still farther accentuates the «>bjeclivitv of 
the thiiio known, puts it away from tlie station of experieii- 
cin;4 consciousness and a.i»;un brinj^s it to nearness by an 
nnitin;' contact effected either in a direct nearness, touch, 
union or less closely across the bridge or lhrou;<h the con- 
necting stream of consciousness of which there li.is alre<idv 
been mention. It is a c«mtactin,o of existence, presences, 
things, forms, forces, activities, but a contacting of them in 
the stufif of the siipraniental bein,i{ and energy, not in the 
divisions of matter and through the plivsical instruments, 
that crc.ites the suprameiital sense, saiifiiihiti. 

It is a little difticult to make the nature ol the siipra- 
nicntal sense understood to a meiit.ility not yet faiiiili.ir 
with it by enlarged exjH’i ience, lvcaii'*e our idea of sense 
.iction is governed by the limiting experience of the phv- 
sical mind and we suppose th it the fimd.imental thing in 
it is the impression ni.ule by .m cx'ernal object on the 
physical organ of sight, he.iring, sm II, touch, taste, and 
that the business of the mind, the present eentral organ 
of onr consciousness, is only to receive the physical im- 
pression and its nervous translation and so become intel- 
ligentlv conscious of the object. In order to understand 
the suprameiital change we have to realise lust that the 
mind is the imlv le.d sense’ even in the phvsieal piocess : 
its dependence on the plivbic.d impressions is the icsiill of 
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the conditiuiis uf the inuteriiil cvuliiliitii, but not ;i lliinj^ 
fiindaiiiuntal and indispuns:d)le. Mind is capable of a sij'Iil 
tl'iut is independent of lliu physical eye, a heariiij^ that is 
indeiMindenl of the physical ear, and so with the action of 
all the other senses. It is capable too of an awareness, 
Of^eratin^ by what appears to us as mental impressions, of 
things not conveyed or even suggested by the agency of 
the physicid organs, — an opening to relations, happenings, 
forms even and the action of l\>rces to which the pliysic.d 
organs could not have borne evidence, 'riien, becoming 
aware of these rarer powers, we speak of the mind as a 
sixth sense; but in fact it is the only true sense organ and 
the rest are no more than its outer conveniences and sir- 
condary instruments, although by its dependence on them 
they have become its limitations and its too imperative 
and exclusive conveyi^rs. Again we have to nr.ilise — and 
this is more dilVicult to admit for our normal ideas in the 
matter — that the mind itself is only the characlerislic in- 
strument of sense, but the thing itself, sense in its purity, 
siiniiithnif exists behind and lx:yond the mind it uses and 
is a movement of the self, a direct and original activity ol 
the inlinite power of its consciousness. I’tie pure action 
of sen^e IS a spiritual action and pure sense is itr>cli a po- 
wer of the spirit. 

The spiritual sense is capable of knowing in its own 
characteristic way, which is other than that of siipramental 
thought or of the intelligence or spiiilual coiujireheiision, 
i'ijiiiiiut, or knowledge by identity, all things whatsoever, 
things material and what is to ns immaterial, all forms and 
that which is formless. Kor all is spiritual sui)^lance ot bei- 
ng, substiincc of consciousness and foi ce, substance of deli- 
ght; and the spiritual sense, pure S.injnana, is the conscious 
being’s contactual, substantial awareness of its own ex- 
tended siilistancc of self and in it of all that is of the in- 
iinite or universal substance. It is possible for us not only 
tv ktiuw by conscious identity, by a spiritual comprchcii" 
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sion of self, of principles, and aspects, force, play and action, 
by a direct spiritual, siipraincntal and intuitive tlioun'lit 
knowledjfe, by the heart’s spiritually and suprauientally il- 
luiupicd fceliii}*, love, delight, but also to have in a very 
liter.il signiticance the sense — sense-knowledge r»r sensa- 
tion — of the spirit, the self, the J^ivine, the Intinite. 'I'he 
stale described by the Upanishad in which one sees, hoars 
feels, touches, senses in every way the Jlrahnian and the 
Ikahman onlv, for all things have become to the conscii»us- 
ness only that and have no other, separate or independent 
existence, is not a mere tigure of speech, but the exact 
tlescription of the fundamental action of the pure sense, the 
spiritual object of the pure Sanjnana. And in this original 
action, — to our experience a transtignred, gloiilied, in- 
I'mitely blissful action of the sense, a direct feeling out in- 
ward, around, everywhere «»f the self to embrace and 
touch and be sensible of all that is in its universal beine, 
— we can become aware in a most moving and delightful 
way «»f the Intinite and <>f all that is in it, ci>gni/ant, bv 
intimate contact of our being with all being, ot whatever 
is in the universe. 

'I'he action ot the sujnameiilal sense is founded on 
this true truth of seii'c ; it is an organisation of this pnie, 
spiritual, intinite, ab'-olute Siiiijiiiiiiii. 'I'lie snpermind act- 
ing through sense tecis all as tioil and in tjod, all as the 
manifest touch, sight, hearing, taste, perfume, all as the 
fell, seen, directly expeiienced substance and power ami 
energv and movement, play, penetration, vibration, form, 
nearness, piessurc, substantial inteich inge of the Infinite. 
Nothing exists independently to its sense, but all is fell 
as one being and movement and each thing as indivisible 
frotn the rest and as h.iving in it ail the Intinite, all the 
Divine, 'fliis su[>ramental sense has the direct feeling and 
experience, not onlv of forms, but of forces and ot the 
energy and the quality in things and of a divine substan- 
ce and presence which is within them and round them 
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and int(} wiiicli they o|x:n and expand tlieniseives in (heir 
secret subtle self and elements, extendi n;* llieniselves in 
oneness into the illimitable. Notliinjj to the snpramental 
sense is really Hnitc : it is founded on a fcclin;' of aJI iij 
each and of each in all: its sense delinition, aitlinu^h*niore 
precise and complete than the mental, creates no walls 
of limitation : it is an ticcaiiic and ethereal sense in which 
all particular sense knowledge and sensation is a wave or 
iiiovcment or spray or drop that is yet a concentration of 
the whole ocean and inseparable from the ocean. Its ae> 
tion is a result of the extension and vibration of bein ;4 
and consciousness in a supra-ethereal ether of lijjht, ether 
of power, ether of bliss, the Ananda Akasha of the Tpa* 
nishads, which is the matrix and continent of the univer- 
sal expression of the Self, — here in body and mind expe- 
rienced only in limited extensions and vibrations, — and 
the medium of its true experience. This sense even at its 
lowest power is luminous with a revealing; li^ht that cai> 
ries ill it the secret of the thiiij4 it experiences and can 
therefore lie a starting-point and basis of all the rest ot 
the snpramental knowledge, — the snpramental thought, 
spiritual intelligence and comprehension, conscious iden- 
tity, — and on its highest plane or at its fullest intensity 
of action it opens into or contains and at once liberates the- 
se things. It is strong with a luminous power that carries in 
it the force of self-realisation and an intense or inlinitc 
elTectiveness, and this sense-experience can thciefore be 
the starting-point of impulsion for a creative or fnltilhiig 
action of the spiritual and supraniental will and know- 
ledge. It is rapturous with a powerful and luminous de- 
light that makes of it, makes of all sense and sensation 
a key to or a vessel of the divine and inlinitc Ananda. 

The supraniental sense can act in its own power and 
is indeticndent of the body and the physical life and outer 
mind and it is above too the inner mind and its expcricn- 
cest U can be uwa^c of all tilings in wliulever world| ou 
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wliatev'ir plane, in whatever lormatioii of universal cons- 
ciousness. It ran be aware of the things of the material 
universe even in the trance of ssun.idhi, aware of them as 
Hiey i»re or appear to the physical sense, even as it is of 
other ’states of experience, of the pure vital, the mental, 
the psychical, the siipramcntai presentation of things. It 
can in the \vakin}> state of the physical consciousness pre- 
sent to us the thinjjs concealed from the limited recepti- 
vity or beyond the ranj»e of the physical orj^ans, distant 
forms, scenes and hapixjniiifjs, things that have passed out 
of pluNical existence or that are not yet in physical exis- 
tence, sceiles, f(u ins happenings, symbols of the vital, psv- 
chical, mental, siipramental, spiritual worlds and all these 
in their real «>r significant truth as well as their appearance. 
It can use all the other state'j of sense consciousness and 
their appropriate senses and organs adding to them what 
thej’ have not, setting right their errors and supplying their 
deliciencies; for it is the source of the others and they are 
only inferior derivations from this higher sense, this true 
anti illiniitabic ituiiiuhia. 


’riie lifting of the level «if consciousness trom the mind 
to the sin>ermind an«l the conseiptent transformation of the 
being from the state of the mental to th.il of thesupramental 
I’urusha must bring with it tolx^ complete a transformation 
of .ill the parts of the nature and all its activities. The whole 
mind is not merely made into a passive channel of the 
siipramental activities, a channel of their downflow into 
the life and body and of their outflow or communication 
with the outward world, the material existence,— that is 
onlv the first stage of the process, — but is itself supramen- 
talised along with all its instruments. There is accordingly 
a change, a profound transformation in the physical sense, a 
siipramentalising of the physical sight, hearing, touch, etc, 
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that creates or reveals to us a quite different view, not 
merely of life and its lueanin;;, but even of the material 
world and all its ff)rms ancl aspects. The superminci iis<s 
the physical orj^ans and contlrms their way of aclioiir 
it develops behind them the inner and deeper senses which 
see what are hidden frt)m the physical orjjans anti farther 
transforms the new sii^ht, liearin,i', etc. thus created by 
casting it into its own nioiikl and w.iy of sensing. The 
ehanfte is one that takes nothiiyq from the physical truth 
of the object, but atltls to it its siipiaphvsical truth and 
lakes aw.'iy by the removal of the physical limit.ition the 
element ol falsehood in the material way of e.\|Terience. 

'The snpramentalisin,s{ of the physical sense brinj^s 
with it a rrsiilt similar in this held to tliat which we expe- 
rience in the transmutation of the tiioii,< 4 l)t and conseious- 
ness. As soon as the sioht, for ex.imple, l)ecoines alliacd 
under the influence of the supramental seeing, the eye nets 
a new and transfigured vision of lhinj*s and of the world 
ari)uud us. Its si;*l)t aciiuires an exti.aorclinarv totality and 
an immediate and embraeino pri'C'sion in which the whole 
and every di-t.iil stand out at oiiC'.' in the complete harin- 
onv and vividness of the sioniticanee in- ant by Xaliiiv in 
the ol.ject and its reaIis:i!ion of flu* idea in form, i*xi*cufeil 
in a triumph of substantial beinij. It is as if the «-ye of the 
poet and artist had replaccvl the v.iniie or trivial unseeino 
normal vision, but sin.s'iilarly spiritualised .md j^lorified, 
— as if indeed it were the si^ht (tf the supieme divine I’oet 
and .Artist in which we were participatinjL' anrl there were 
oiven to us the full seeing of his truth and intention in his 
design of the universe and of each thin;4 in the universe. 
Tiiere is an unlimited intensity which makes all that is seen 
:t revelation of the ;{lory of quality and idea and form and 
colour. 'J'he pliysical eye seems then to carry in itself a 
spirit and a consciousness which sees not only the physical 
aspect of the object but the .soul of tjualily in it, tlie vibr- 
ation of eiierity, the li/^ht and force ami spiritual substance 
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of which it is made. Thus there comes through the physical 
sense to the total sense consciousness within and behind 
the vision a revelation of the soul of the thing seen and 
of^the universal spirit that is expressing itself in this obje- 
cti\% form of its own conscious being. 

There is at the same time a subtle change which 
makes the sight see in a sort of fourth dimension, the 
character of which is a certain internality, the seeing not 
only of the superficies and the outward form but of that 
which informs it and subtly extends around it. The mate- 
rial object becomes to this sight something dillFerent from 
what we now see, not a separate object on the background 
‘ or in the environment of the rest of Xature, but an indi- 
visible part and even in a subtle wiy an expression of the 
unity of all that we see. And this unitv that we sec be- 
comes not only to the subtler consciousness but to the 
mere sense, to the illumined physical sight itself, that of the 
identity of the Eternal, the unity of the Brahman. For to 
the siipramentalised seeing the material world and space 
and material objects cease to be material in the sense in 
which we now on the strength of the sole evidence of our 
limited physical orgatis and of the physical consciousness 
that looks through them receive as our gross percepti(^n and 
understand as our conception of matter. It and they ap- 
pear and are seen as spirit itself in a form of itself and a 
conscious extension. The whole is a unity — the oneness 
iinafrccted by any multitudinousness of objects and details 
— held in and by the consciousness in a spiritual space 
and all substance there is conscious substance. This cha- 
nge and this totality of the w.ay of seeing comes from 
the exceeding of the limitations of our present physical 
sense, because the power of the subtle or psychical eye 
has lieen infused into the physical and there has again 
been infused inti> this psycho-physical power of vision 
the spiritual sight, the pure sense, the supramental San- 
jnana. 
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All the other senses undergo a similar transformation. 
All (hat (he ear lis(ens to, reveials (he totalKy of its sound 
body and sound significance and all the tones of ils vibra- 
tion and reveals also to the single ;uid complete hearing 
the quality, the rhythmic energv', (he soul of the soAnd 
and its expression of the one universal spirit. There is 
the sjime internality, (he going of (he sense into (he depths 
of the sound and the finding there of that which informs 
it and extends it into unity with (he harmony of all sound 
and no less with the harmony of all silence, so that the 
ear is always listening to (he iniinile in its heard express- 
ion and the voice of its silence. All sounds Iwcoine to the 
supnimenlalised ear the voice of (he nivine, himself born 
into sound, and a rhythm of the concord of the univer':al 
symphony. And there is too (he same completeness, vivid- 
ness, intensity, the revelation of the self of the thing heard 
and the spiritual satisfaction of the self in hearing, 'fhesu- 
pramentalised touch also contacts or receives the touch of 
the Divine in all things and knows all things as (he Divine 
through the conscious self in the contact : and (here is 
too the same totality, intensity, revelation of all that is in 
and behind the touch to the experiencing consciousness. 
There comes a similar transformation of the other senses. 

There is at the >aine time an opening of new powers 
in all the senses, an extension of range, a stretching out 
of the physical consciousness to an undreamed capacity. 
The supramental transformation extends too the physical 
consciousness far beyond the limits of the body aiul en- 
ables it to receive with a peifecl concreteness the physical 
contact of things at :i distance. And the physical organs 
become capable of S'-rving as channels for the psychic and 
other senses so that we can see with the physical waking 
eye what is ordinarily revealed only in the abnormal states 
and to the psychical vision, hearing or other sense know- 
ledge. It is the spirit or the inner soul that sees and sen- 
ses, but the body and its pt>wers are themselves spiritual- 
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iscd and share directly in the experience, 'rite entire ma- 
terial sensation is siipramentalised and it hcconies aware, 
directly and with a physical participation and, tinally, a 
unity witli tlie subtler iiistruineiilation, of forces and niove- 
' mcntsand the physical, vital, emotional, mental vibrations 
of things and beings and feels them all not only spiritually 
or mentally but physically in the self and as nutvements 
of the ttiic self in these many bodies, 'riie wall that the 
limitations of the body and its senses have built around 
us is abolished even in the body and the senses and there 
is in its place the free communication of the eternal oneness. 
Ail sense and sensation becomes full of the divine light, the 
divine power and intensity of experience, a divine joy, the 
delight of the Itrahnian. .\nd eviai iliat which is now to 
us discordant and jars on the senses takes its place in the 
univ( rsal coiu^ord of the universil nuweinent, reveals its 
meaning, design and, by delight in its intention in 
the divine consciousness and its manifestation of its law 
and dharma, its harmony with the total self, its place in 
the manifestation of the diviru- being, becomes beautiful 
and happy to the soul experience. Ail sensation becomes 
Ananda. 

The embodied mind m us is ordinarily aware only 
through the physical organs and only of their objects and of 
subjective exjieriences which seem to start from the phy- 
sical experience and to lake th.-m alone, however remoto- 
Iv, for their foundation and mould of construction. .Ml 
the rest, all that is not consistent wilii or part of or verifi- 
ed by the physical ilata, seems to it rather imagination 
than reality and it is only in abnorm.il slates that it opens 
to other kinds of conscious e.xperienee. But in tact there 
are immense ranges behind of which we could be aware 
if we opened the doors of our inner being. 'I'hese ranges 
arc there already in action and known to a subliminal self 
in us, and much even of our suiface consciousness is 
directly projected from tliem and without our knowing it 
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influences our subjective exj^rience of things. There is a 
range of independent vital or pranic experiences behind, 
subliminal to and other than the surface action of the vita- 
lised physical consciousness. Aiul when this opens itself ^ 
or acts in any way, there are made manifest to the waking 
mind the phenomena of a vital consciousness, a vital intui- 
tion, a vital sense not dependent on the body and its ins- 
truments, although it may use them as a secondary medium 
and a recorder. It is possible to ojien completely this ran- 
ge and, when wc do so, we find that its Oi>eration is that of 
the conscious life force individualise<l in us contacting 
the universal life force and its operations in things, hap- 
penings and persons. The mind beconu's aware of the 
life consciousness in all things, responds to it through our 
life consciousness with an immediate directness not limi- 
ted by the ordinary conuiiunieation through the body and 
its organs, records its intuitions, lx:comes capable of ex- 
periencing existence as a translation of the universal Life 
or Prana. The Held of which the vital consciousness anil 
the vital sense are primarily aware is not that of forms 
but, directly, that of forces : its world is a world of the |)lay 
of energies, and foi m and event are sensed oiiK secondarily 
as a result and embodiment of the energies. The iniiui 
working through the physical senses can only constrncl 
a view and knowledge of this nature as an idea in the in- 
telligenee, but it cannot go lx:yond the physical transla- 
tion of the energies, and it has therefore no real or direct 
experience of the true nature of life, no actual realisation 
of the life force and the life spirit. It is by opening this 
other level or depth of experience within and by admis- 
sion to the vital consciousness and vital sense that the mind 
can get the true and direct ex|)erience. Still, even then, so 
long as it is on the mental level, the experience is limited 
by the vital terms and their mental renderings and there is 
an obscurity even in this greatened sense and knowledge. 
The supmtuenlal (ransforination supruvitalises the vitalj re« 
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veals it as a dynamics of the spirit, makes a complete open* 
inj; and a true revelation of all the spiritual reality behind 
and within the life force and the life spirit and of all its 
^ spij'itual as well as its mental and purely vital truth and sig* 
niliCancc. 

The su|x:rmind in its descent into the physical being 
awakens, if not alre<idy wakened by previous vogic siulha* 
na, the consciousness — veiled or ul)scnre in most of us — 
which supports and forms there the vital sheath, the 
kosha. When this is awakened, we no longer live in the 
physical body alone, but also in a vital body which pene- 
trates atrd envelops the physical and is sensitive to impacts 
of another kind, to the play of the vital forces around us 
and coming in on us from the universe or from parti- 
cular persons or group lives or from things or else from 
the vital planes and worlds which are Iwhind the material 
universe. These impacts w’c feel even now in their result 
and in certain touches and affectations, but nut at all or 
very little in their source and their coming. An awakened 
consciousness in the pranic body immediately feels them, 
is aware of a |)ervading vital force other than the pliysicu 1 
energy, and can draw upon it to increase the vita) strength 
and support the physical energies, can deal directly with 
the phenomena and causes of health and disease by means 
of this vital influx or by directing pranic currents, can 1% 
aware of the vital and the vital-emotional atmosphere ol 
others and deal with its interchanges, along with a host of 
other phenomena wiiich are iinfeit by or obscure to our 
outward con.sciousne.ss but here become conscient and 
sensible. It is acutely aware of the life soul and life body 
in ourself and others. 'I'hc supermind takes up this vital 
consciousness and vital .sense, puls it on its right founda- 
tion and transforms it by revealing the life-force here as 
the very power of the spirit dynamised for a near and 
direct operation on and through subtle and gross matter 
iiiid for furiu»tion and uctiun in the material universe. 
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The first result is that the limitations of our indivi- 
dual life being break down and we live no longer with a 
pei-soiial life force, or not with that ordinarily, but in and 
by the universal life energy. It is all the universal Prana 
that conies consciently streaming into and through us, Ifceps 
up there a dynamic constant eddy, an unseparated cen- 
tre of its power, a vibrant station of storage and communi- 
cation, constantly fills it with its forces and pours them 
out in activity upon the world around us. This life ener- 
gy, again, is felt by us not merely as a vital ocean and its 
streams, but as the vital way and form and body and out- 
pouring of a conscious universal Shakti, and that uonscient 
Shakti reveals itself as the Chit Shakti of the Divine, tho 
Energy of the transcendent and universal Self and PiiniAh.i 
of which — or rather of whom — our iiniversalised indivi- 
duality liecomes an instrument and channel. As a reMilt 
we feel ourselves one in life with all others anil one with 
the life of all Nature and of all things in the universe. 
There is a free and conscious communication of the vital 
energy working in us with the same energy working in 
others. We are aware of their life as of our own or, at the 
least, of the touch and pressure and communicated move- 
ments of our life being on them and theirs upon us. The 
vital sense in us becomes powerful, intense, capable of 
bearing all the small or large, minute or immense vibra- 
tions of this life world on all its planes physical and su- 
praphysical, vital and supravital, thrills with all its move- 
ment and Ananda and is aware of and open to all lorces. 
The snpermind takes possession of all this great range of 
experience, and makes it all luminous, harmonious, expe- 
rienced not obscurely and fragmentarily and subject to 
the limitations and errors of its handling by the mental 
ignorance, but revealed, it and each movement of it, in its 
truth and totality of power and delight, and directs the 
great and now hardly limitable powers and capacities 
gf the life dyuainiii on all its ranges according to the sim- 
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pie nnd yet complex, the sheer and spontaneous and yet 
unfalteringly intricate will of the Divine in our life. It ma- 
kes the vital sense a perfect nieiins of the knowledge of the 
Jife forces around us, as the physical of the forms and sen- 
sations of the physical universe, and a perfect channel 
loo of the reactions of the active life force through us 
working as an instrument of self-manifestation. 


The phenomena of this vital consciousness and sense, 
this direef sensation and perception «)f and response to the 
play of subtler lorces than the physical, are often includi'd 
without distinction under the head of psychical phejiome- 
na. In a certain sense it is an awakening of the psyche, the 
inner soul now hidden, clogged wholly or partially covered 
up by the superticial activity of the physical mind and senses 
that brings to the sui face the submerged or subliminal inner 
vital consciousness and also an inner or subliminal mental 
consciousness and sense capable of perceivingand experien- 
cing directly, not only the life forces and their play and 
results and phenomena, but the mental and psychical worlds 
and all they contain and the mental activities, vibrations, 
phenomena, forms, images of this world also and of establi' 
shing a direct coiumunication between mind and mind 
without the aid of the physical organs and the limitations 
they impose on our consciousness. There are however two 
ditferent kinds of action of these iniu-r ranges of the cons- 
ciousness. The first is a more outer and confused activity of 
the awakening subliminal mind and life which is clogged 
with and subject to the grosser desires and illusions of the 
mind and vital lx*ing and vitiated in spite of its wider range 
of e.\i)criencc and powers and capacities by an enormous 
mass of error and deformations ot the will and knowledge, 
full of false suggestions and inuiges, false and distorted in- 
tuitions and inspirations and impulses, the latter often even 
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depraved and perverse, and vitiated too by the interference 
of the physical mind and its obscurities. This is an infe> 
rior activity to which clairvoyants, psychists, spiritists, oc* 
ciiitists, seekers of powers and siddhis are very liable /ind^ 
to which all the warnings a|*ainst the dangers and dh'ors 
of this kind of seeking arc more especially applicable. The 
seeker of spiritual perfection has to pass as quickly as pos* 
sible, if he cannot altogether avoid, this /one of danger, 
and the safe rule here is to be attached to none of these 
things, but to make spiritual progress one’s sole real objec- 
tive and to put no sure confidence in other things until the 
mind and life soul arc purified and the light of the*spirit and 
siipermind or at least of the spiritually illumined mind and 
soul are shed on these inner ranges of ex^ierience. For 
when the mind is tranquillised and puriBed and the pure 
psyche liberated from the insistence of the desire soul, thesj* 
experiences are free from any serious danger, — except indeed 
that of limitation and a cerbiin element of error which 
cannot he entirely eliminated so long as the soul experiences 
and acts on the mental level. For there is then a pure 
action of the true psychical consciousness and its powers, 
a reception of psychical experience pure in itself of the worse 
deformations, although subject to the limitations of the 
representing mind, and capable of a high spiritualisation 
and light. The complete power anti truth, however, can tm- 
lycome by the oiiening of the siipermind and the supra- 
mentalising of the menial and psychical experience. 

The range of the ps}’chic consciousness and its ex(ie- 
riences is almost illimitable and the variet> and complexity 
of its phenomena almost intinite. Only some of the broad 
lines and main features can he noted here. The first and 
most prominent is the activity of the psychic senses of 
which the sight is the most developed ordinarily and the 
first to manifest itself with any largeness when the veil of 
the absorption in the surface consciousness which prevents 
the inner vision is broken. But all the physical senses 
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have their corresponding powers in the psychical being, 
there is a psychical hearing, touch, smell, taste: indeed the 
physical senses arc themselves in reality only a projection 
of the inner sense into a limited and externalised operation 
inland through and upon the phenomena of gross matter. 
The psychical sight receives characteristically the images 
that are formed in the subtle matter of the mental or psychical 
ether, chittnkmha. Thes<^ may be transcriptions there or 
impresses of physical things, persons, scenes, happenings, 
whatever is, was or will be nv may be in the physical uni- 
verse. These images are very variously seen and under all 
kinds o( conditions ; in sam.ulhi or in the waking state, and 
•in the latter with the bodily eyes closed or open, projected 
on or into a physical object or medium or seen as if mate- 
rialised in the physical atmosphere or only in a psychical 
ether revealing itself through this grosser physical atmos- 
phere ; seen through the physical eyes themselves as a se- 
condary instrument and as if under the conditions of the 
physical vision or by the psychical vision alone and indepen- 
dently of the relations of our ordinary sight to space. The 
real agent is always the psychical sight and the power in- 
dicates that the consciousitess is mor<! or less awake, inter- 
mittently or normally and more or less perfectly, in the 
psychical body. It is possible to see in this way the transcrip- 
tions or impressions of things at any distance beyond the 
range of the phvsical vision or the images of the past or 
the future. 

Hesides these transcriptions or impresses the psychi- 
cal vision receives thought images and other forms created by 
constant activity of consciousness in ourselves or in other 
human beings, and these m iv lx? according to the character 
of the activity images of truth or falsehood or else mixed 
things, partly true, partly false, and may he too cither mere 
shells and representations or imiges inspired with a tem- 
porary life and consciousness and, it may be, carrying in 
them in one way or another some kind of lx?neficent or 
3 
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maleficent action or some willed or unwilled effectiveness 
on our minds or vital being or through them, even on the 
body. These transcriptions, impresses, thought images, life 
images, projections of the consciousness n:ay also be repre< 
Mntations or creations not of the physical world, (I'ut 
of vital, psychic or mental worlds beyond us, seen in our 
own minds or projected from other than human beings. 
And as there is this psychical vision of which some of the 
more external and ordinary manifestations are welt enough 
known by the name of clairvoyance, so there is a psychical 
hearing and psychical touch, taste, smelt — clairaudience, 
clairsentience are the more external manifestations,—- 
with precisely the same range each in its own kind, the sa- 
me fields and manner and conditions and \'aricties of their 
phenomena. 

These and other phenomena create an indirect, a repre- 
sentative range of psychical experience; but the psychical 
sense has also the power of putting us in a more direct com- 
munication with eailhly or supraierrestrial beings through 
their psychical selves or their psychic.i1 bodies or even with 
things, for things also have a psychical reality and souls or 
presences supporting them which can communicate with 
our psychical consciousness. The most notable of these* 
more powerful but rarer phenomena are those which at- 
tend the power of extcriorisalion of our consciousness for 
various kinds of action otherwise and elsewhere than in the 
physical hod}’, communication in the psychical body oi 
some emanation or reproduction of it, uftenest, though 
by no means necessarily, during sleep or trance and the 
setting up of relations or communication by various means 
with the denizens of another plane of existence. 

For there is a continuous scale of the planes of consci- 
ousness, beginning w th the psychical and other belts .at- 
tached to and dependent on the earth plane and procee- 
ding through the true independent vital and psychical 
worlds to the worlds of the gods and the highest supramen* 
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tal and spiritual planes uf existence. And these are in fact 
always actinj' upon our subliminal selves unknown to our 
waking mind and with considerable effect on our life and 
• uiUiire. The physical mind is only a little part of us and the- 
re is a much more considerable range of our being in 
which the presence, influt'nce and powers of the other 
planes are active upon us and help to shape our external 
being and its activities. The awakening of the psychical 
consciousness enables us to become iiwarc of these powers, 
presences and influences in and around us; and while in 
the impure or yet ignorant and imperfect mind this un- 
veiled cAntact has its dangers, it enables us too, if rightly 
used and directed, to be no longer their subject but their 
master and to come into consciou> and self-controlled 
possession »)f the inner secrets of our nature. The psychical 
consciousness reveals this inleracti«>n between the inner 
and the outer planes, this world ami others, partly by an 
awareness, which may lx* very constant, vast and vivid, of 
their impacts, suggestions, communications to our inner 
thought and conscious lieing and a capacity of reaction upon 
them there, ixirtly also through many kinds of symbolic, 
iranscriptive or representative images presented to the 
different psychical senses. But also ilierc is the possibility 
of a more direct, concretely sensib'.e, almost material, some- 
times actively material communication — a complete though 
temporary pliysic.d materialisation seems to be possible— 
with the powers, forces and I'-eings >>f other worlds and 
planes. There may even be a complete breaking of the 
limits of the physical consc'ousniss and the material 
existence. 

The awakening oi the psychical consciousness libel - 
iites in ns the direct use of the mind as a sixth sense, and 
this power may be made constant and normal. The phy- 
sical consciousness can only communicate with the minds 
of Olliers or know the hapiienings of the world around us 
through external means and signs and indications, and it 
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lias beyond Ibis liiiiiicd action only a vague and huphu* 
zard use of the mind's tiioi'C direct capacities, a poor range 
of occasional preseiitiinents, intuitions and messiiges. Our 
minds are indeed constantly acting and acted upon by the , 
minds of others throiigli hidden currents of which we are 
not aware, but we have no knowledge or control of these 
agencies. The psychical consciousness, as it develops, 
makes us aware of the great mass of thoughts, feelings, 
suggestions, will impacts, intluences of all kinds that we 
are receiving from others or sending to others or imbibing 
from and throwing into the general mind atmosphere 
around us. .As it evolves in power, precision and cieurness, 
we are able to trace these to their source or feel immedia* 
tely their origin and transit to us and direct consciously 
.md with an intelligent will our own messages, it liecomes 
possible to be aware, more or less accurately and discerning* 
ly, of the activities of tninds whether ticar to us physically 
or at a distance, to understand, feel or identify ourselves 
with their temiierament, character, thoughts, feelings, re* 
actions, whether by u psychic sense or a direct menial 
perception or by a very sensible and often intensely con* 
Crete reception of them inti* onr miiul or on its recording 
surface. At the s;ime time we can consciously make al least 
the Inner selves and, if they are sufficiently sensitive, the sur* 
face minds of others aware of our own inner menial or 
psychic self and plastic to its thoughts, suggestions, inHu* 
dices or even cast it or its active image in iniluence into 
their subjective, even into their vital and physical lieing to 
work there as a helping or moulding or dominating power 
and presence. 

Alt these jtowers oi the psychic consciousness need 
Jiavc and often have no more than a mental utility and 
significance, but it can also lie used with a spiritual seus<: 
and light and intention in it and for a spiritual purpose. 
This can be done by a spiritual meaning and use in our 
paychicdl interchange with others, and it is largely by a 
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l>sycIio-spiritual inttrcliunge uf iliis kind that a master in 
Yoga helps his disciple. Tlic knowledge uf our inner <uh- 
iiiniiKd and psychic nature, of the powers and presences 
• and intluenees there and the c:ipacity uf eominunication 
with* other planes and their powers and beings can also tx: 
used fur a higher than any mental or mundane ubject, fur 
the possession and mastering uf uiir whole nature and the 
uver|)assing of the intennediate planes on the way to the 
supreme spiritual heights of lx;tng. Hut the most direct 
spiritual use of the psychic consciousness is to make it an 
instrument of c(.)ntact, couimunicatiun and union with the 
Divine. 'A world of psycho-spiritual symbols is readdy 
opened up, illuminating and iH)tent anil living forms and 
instruments, which can be made a revelation of spiritual 
signilicances, a support for our spiritual growth and the 
evolution of spiritual capacity and ex^xrlence, a means to- 
wards spiritual power, knowledge or Ananda. The mantra 
is one of these psycho-spiritual means, at once a symbol, 
an instrument and a sound body for the divine manifesta- 
tion, and of the same kind arc the images of tiie Godhead 
and of its (lersonalities or powers used in meditation or 
for adoration in Yoga. The great forms or Ixidies of the 
Divine are revealed through which he manifests his living 
presence to us and we cati more easih by their means in- 
timately know, adore and give ourselves to him and enter 
into the ditferent lokiis, worlds of his habitation and pre- 
sence, where we can live in the light of his being. His 
word, command, Adesha, presence, touch, guidance can 
come to us through our spiritualised psychic consciousness 
and, its a subtly concrete means of transmission from the 
spirit, it can give us a close commnnication and nearness 
to him through all our jwychic senses. These and many 
more are the spiritual uses of the psychic consciousness 
and sense and, although capable of limitation and defor- 
Illation, — for all secondary instruments can be also by our 
m^nt^l capacity of e.\clustve self-limitation means of a 
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purtial bill at the same time hindrances to a more inte{{ral 
jealisation,— they are of (he greatest utility on the road to 
the spiritual perfection and afterwards, liberated from the 
limitation of our minds, transformed and supramenta^ised, ' 
an element of rich detail in the spiritual Ananda. 

As the physical and vital, the psychical consciousness 
and sense also are capable of a supramental transformation 
and receive by it their own integral fullticss and signiii> 
cancc. The supermind lays hold on the psychical being, 
descends into it, changes it into the mould of its own na- 
ture and uplifts it to Iv a part of the supramental action 
and state, the supra-psychic being r>f the Vijnana Purusha, 
The first result of this change is to base the phenomena 
of the psychical consciousness on their true foundation by 
bringing into it the permanent sense, the complete realis- 
ation, the secure possession of the oneness of our mind 
and soul with the minds and souls of others and the mind 
and soul of universal Nature. For always the effect of the 
supramental growth is to universalise the individual cons- 
ciousness. As it makes us live, even in our individual vital 
movement and its relations with all around us, with the 
universal life, so it makes us think and feel and sense, al- 
though through an individual centre oi' instrument, with 
tiie universal mind and psychical being. This has Iwo re- 
sults of great importance. 

First, the phenomena of the psychical sense and mind 
lose the fragmentariiiess and incoherence or else difficult 
regulation and often quite aitificial order which puiNues 
them even more than it pursues our more normal mental 
activities of the surface, and they become the harmonious 
play of the universal iiiiiei’ minrl and soul in us, assume 
their true law and right forms and relations and reveal their 
just significances. Even on the mental plane one can get 
by the spiritualising of the mind .it some realisation of soul 
oneness, but it is never really complete, at least in its appli- 
cation, and does not acquire this real and entire law, fonn^ 
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relation, complete and unfailing truth and accuracy of its 
significances. And, secondly, the activity of the psychical 
consciousness loses all character of abnormality, of an 
exceptional, irrcgnlar and even a perilously suiH;rnurmal 
*<ictibg, often bringing a loss of hold upon life and a dis« 
turbance or an injury* to other parts of the being. It not 
only acquires its own right order within itself but its right 
relation with the physical life on one side and with the 
spiiitual truth of being on the other and the whole be* 
comes a harmonious manifestation of the embodied spirit. 
It is always the originating supermind that contains within 
itself the true values, significances and relations of the other 
parts of our being and its unfolding is the condition of the 
integral possession of our self and nature. 

The complete transformation comes on ns by a certain 
change, not merely of the poise or level of our regaiding 
conscious self or cveit of its law and chat acter, bnt also of the 
whole substance of our conscious being. Till that is done, 
the stipramental consciousness manifests above the mental 
and psychical atmosphere of being— in which the physi* 
cal has already Ix'coine a subordinate and to :t Large extent 
a dependent method of our self’s expression,— and it sends 
down its pr>wer, light, and influence into it to illnmiiic it 
and traitsfigurc. lint only when the substance of the lower 
consciousness has been cb.mged, filled potently, wonderful- 
ly transformed, swallowed up as it were into the greater 
energy and sense of lx?ing, niahthi, hriluft, of which it is 
a derivation and projection, do we have the perfected, entire 
and constant supramontal conscit^iisiiess. The substance, 
the conscious ether of being in which the mental or psychic 
consciousness and sense live and see and feel and experience 
is something subtler, freer, more plastic than that of the 
physical mind and sense. As Ii)ng as we are dominated by 
the latter, psychical phenomena may seem to us less real, 
hallucinatory ewn, but the more we acclimatise ourselves 
to the psychical and to the ether of being which it inha- 
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bits, the more we begin to sec the greater truth and to sense 
ihe more spiritually concrete substance of all to which its 
larger and freer mode of experience hears witness. Even, 
the physical may come to seem to itself unreal and halluci* 
natory— but this is an cxaggenition and new misleading* 
exclusiveness due to a shifting of the centre and a change 
of action of the mind and sense — or else may seem at any 
rate, less powerfully real. When, however, the psychical 
and physical experiences are well combined in their true 
Ixilance, we live at once in two complcmentaiy worlds of 
our being each with its own reality, but the psychical re- 
vealing all that is bt:hind ihe physical, the soul .view .and 
experience taking precedence and enlightening and e»- 
plaining the physical view and experience. The siipramen- 
tal transformation again changes the whole substance of onr 
consciousness ; it brings in an ether of greater being, cons- 
ciousness, sense, life, which ctnivicts the psychicjil also of 
insufficiency and makes it appear by itself an incomplete 
reality and only a |rartial truth f»f ail that we an* and be- 
come and witness. 

.All the experiences of the psychical arc accepted and 
held up indeed in the snprainent il consciousness and its 
energA’, but they arc filled with the light of a greater truth, 
the substance of a greater spirit. The psychical conscious- 
ness is first supported and enlightened, then filled and occu- 
pied with the suprainental light and powei' and the reveal- 
ing intensity of its vibrations. Whatever exaggeration, what- 
ever error horn cif isolated incidence, insufficiently illu- 
mined impression, (Xirsonal suggestion, misleading influ- 
ence and intention or other cause of limitation or defor- 
mation interferes in the truth of the incntil and jisychical 
experience and knowledge, is revealed and cured or vani- 
shes, failing to stand in the light of the self-truth — satyuim, 
ntanif — of tiling, peisons, happenings, indications, repre- 
sentations proper to this greater largeness. All the psychi- 
cal commnnicalions^ tnmscriptions, impresses, symliols, 
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images receive their true value, lake their right place, are 
put into their proper relations. The psychical intelligence 
and senssition arc lit up with the supramentul sense and 
knowledge, their phenomena, intermediate between the 
spiritual and material worlds, begin to reveal automatically 
their own truth and meaning and also the limitations of 
their truth and signiricance. The images presented to the 
inner sight, hearing, sensation of nil kinds are occupied by 
or held in a larger and more luminous mass of vibrations, 
a greater substance of light and intensity which brings in- 
to them the s:tme change as in the things of the physical 
sense, 'a greater totality, precision, revealing force of sense 
knowledge carried in the image. And t'mally all is lifted 
up and taken into the supermind and made a part of die 
intinilely luminous consciousness, knowledge and experien- 
ce of the snprameiital being, the Vijnana Purusha. 

The state of the lieing after this supramcntal transfor- 
mation will be in all its parts of consciousness and know- 
ledgi! that <ti an infinite ami cosmic consciousness acting 
through the univers:ilise<l indivifliial Purusha. The funda- 
mental power will be an awareness of identity, a knowled- 
ge by identity, — an identity of lieing, of consciousness, of 
force of being and cvmsciousness, of delight of lieing, an 
identity with the Inlinite, the Divine, and with all that is 
in the Infinite, all that is the expression and manifestation 
of the Divine. This awareness and knowledge wiU use as 
its means and instruments a spiritual vision of all that the 
knowledge by identity can found, a siipramental real ide;» 
and thought of the nature of direct thought vision, thought 
hearing, thought memory that reveals, interprets or re- 
presents to the awareness the truth of all things, .and an 
inner truth sjieech that expresses it, and tinally a supra- 
mental sense that provides a relation of contact in subs- 
tance of being with all things and iiersons and powers and 
forces in all the planes of existence. 

The supramcntal will not depend on the instrnmenta- 
4 
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tion, for example, of (he Henae, as the physical mind is de* 
pendent on (he evidence of our senses, althonf;h it will 
be caffable of inakin];; (hem a starting-point for the higher 
forms of knowledge, as it will also be capable of proceed-* 
ing directly through these higlier forms and making the 
sense only a means of formation and objective expression. 
The supramental being will transform at the same time 
and take up into itself the present thinking of the mind 
transfigured into an immensely larger knowledge by iden- 
tity, knowledge by total comprehension, knowledge by in- 
timate irerccptirm of detail .md relation, all direct, imme- 
diate, s}v>ntaneous, all the expression of the self's afready 
existent eternal knowledge. It will take up, transform, siip- 
ramentalise the physical sense, the sixth sense capacities 
of the mind and the psychic consciousness and senses and 
use them as the means of an extreme inner object ivisation 
of experience. Nothing will I'te really external to it, for it 
will experience all in the unity of the cosmic consciousness 
which will be its own, the unity of being of (he infinite 
which will be its own being, it will expeiicnce matter, not 
only gross matter but the subtle and (he most subtle, as sub- 
stance and form of the spirit, experience life and all kinds of 
energy as the dvnainics of the spirit, siipniinentalised 
mind as a means or channel of knowledge of the spirit, 
su(^rmind as the infinite self of knowledge and |K>wer r>f 
knowledge and Ananda of knowledge r.f the spirit. 
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HOOK III 

THIC UNION OF ALL IN THK ONIC IN ALI. 

. Ill 

■'I’tior SHALT SOT KlUI. 

1 Thou sh.ili not kill. 

2 " Thou >haU not kill ” |•cl.lle^ iu)t sdIcIv ii) iJif mnr- 
itcr of uuin, bul ol all that liyo. 

He that killelh an i)x as ii he slew a iiiaii, 

4 We are astonished to see that there have l)een and 
still are men whti kill their kind in order to eat them. 
But the time will come when our ^Grandchildren will 
he iisUmished that their j«raiul parents should have 
killed every day millions ol animals in order to cat 
them when one can have a sound and substantial 
nourishment by the use ol the Iruits ot the earth. 

The man who consents to the death i>l an animal^ 
he wlm kills it, he who cuts it up, the buyer, the sel- 
ler, he who prepares the llesh. he who serves it and 
he who cals it, are all U* be lej^aided .is haxinjj t.iki,n 
part in the murder. 

•If 

•S- » 

6 Whosoever seekelh to attain his pei son.il happiness 
by mallreatin}» or makin}» to {H-rish be injGs w ho we r e 

I) ExihIms Tiiburt-.l) Isiiiiili LXM.JJ — Tobioi. 

— o) Laws of Manu. 
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also striving after happiness.. •stiull tint tind happiness. 

7 — But the man who bringetli not by liis own movc- 

lucnt on living beings the pains of slavery and death 
and who desireth the good of all cix'atiires, attaineth 
to happiness. • ‘ 

8 He who alistains from all violence towards beings^ 
to the weak as to the strong, who kills not and makes 
nut to kill, he, I say, is a Hi-ahmin. 

V Keen as I are these, even as they am I, — identifv> 
ing himself thus with others, the wise man neither 
kills nor is a cause of killing. 

10 What is dearest in the world to I>eings is tiiej^ own 
self. Therefore from love for that own self which is 
so deiir to beings, neither kilt nor torment any. 

1 1 Shed not the bk'od of the lH:ings that people the 
earth, men, domestic.ited animals, wild l)easts .and 
birds : out of the depths of thy soul rises a voice that 
forbids thee to shed blood, fur the blood is the life, 
and thou eanst nut restore life. 

12 IXliver them that are drawn unto death. 

13 Thou shalt lUit kill. 


1) LiiWM of .Munu. — S) DlniniiiiH|w1ii. — tOSutta Nt|iiita. — 
ui> uttH Nikiivii.— 1 \) Lauiartiiui." I'J) Piwvrl>a2LXX IV. 1 1 I :i) Mat- 
tb«w XIX. !)$• 


To bU No lirUT 


1 The ills we inllict upon onr neighbouts lollow us 

2 as our shadows follow our bodies. — There is nowhere 
in this world, nor in the air, him' in the midst of the 
ocean any place where we can di.sembarni.ss ouisel- 

1) Krishua.— Dhainuiapada. 
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3 VL's of llic evil we have done. — ^Tlie {J|-iefs thou pullest 
upon others sliall not take lonjf to fall back upon 
thyself. 

4 Show kindness unto thy hrutliers and make them 

> tipi to fall into suffering. 

5 None c;m reproach thee with injustice done ? It 
is too little. Banish injustice even from thy thought, 
It is not the actions alone, but the will that distingiii* 

6 shes the good from the wicked.— The just man is 
not one who does hurt to none, but one who having 
the p<iwer to hurt represses the will. 

•w 

* S 

■ 

7 (.)ne must accustom oneself to say in the miiul \\ hen 
one meets a man, 1 will think of him only and nut 
of myself. ” 

K Whosoever thinketh with love, never oifcndelh 
any.— If there be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprehended in this saying. Thou shall lo\e 
thy neighbour as thyself. l.ove worketh no ill to his 
neighbour. 

10 He is not a man of religion who dt>es ill to another* 
He is not a disciple who causes sutfering to another. 

1 1 Nevei' to cause pain by tliought, word or act to any 
living being is what is me.mt by innocence. Than 
this there is no higher virtue. There is no greater 
happiness than that of the man who has reached this 
attitude of good will towards all creation. 

12 Not to weary of well doing is a great benediction, 

« * 

13 Brother.'*, be good one unto another. 

14 The charm of a man is in his kindness, 

it) lK!iiiut>liilnH.---1.f (.'liiutniia Sima. .■,) DoiiioiTitws.— rt) Pjtlia- 

(,> 011111 . 7) Tolsloi. — 8) Antoine the Healer.- I*) UoinanH Xlll.t*. U<. 

— to) UhuutiUE|»ada. — 11) Vivekanaiula. — 12> Vo*>Jiii-hiiijf-t!*an.kiuj:. 

— Baba-nlluli.— 1 1) l*rov«rh« ‘22- 
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XO HATUBD 


1 t( is not ptlliijje, assassinalioiis and executions that 
iU'c teiTifyin{{. What is pillajjc? It is the pus;»hi 4 ' of 
property from some to others. That always has lieeii 
and ahvax's will be and there is nothinjj in it that is 
terrifyiiif'. What arc executions and asssassinations? 
It is the imssin;' of men from life to death. These 
ixassings hax’e been, are and always will be, and there 
eipially there is nothing that is terrifying. What is 
reiilly terrifying is the hatred of men which engen- 
ders brigandage, theft and murder. 

2 But if the man who is animated by hatred, eouUI 
by an effort of his hate enter even into tlie most detes- 
ted «)f his adversaries and arrive in him to the very 
centre, then would he be greatly astonis lied, for he 
would discover there his own self. 

Thou shalt nut hate thy brother in thy heart. 

4 Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer : and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him. 

5 There is no pollution like unto hatred. 

6 Whosoever nourishes feelingsof hatredagainst those 
who hate, will never purify himself, but one who in 
reply to hatred awakens love, ap)>eases .uid softens 
those who arc filled with hatred. 

7 That he may r.inquish hate, let the disciple live 
with a soul delivered from all hate and show towards 
all beings love and comp;issiun. 

8 For it is an ancient and a true saying, Never shall 
hate Ix: vanquished by hate, only by love is hatred 
e.\tinguished. 


I Tolirtoi.“*a) •Sclioii«aluiiujr.-3) liovitivus 4 ) f 

111. Buddhisl Text. ^ Mi>|f|fliiiuaNikii,VH. — Dliaiuiua{Hiilu. 

~~7) MaiHfhiiua Xikayui— 8 ) tJ«laiuivKr|^, 
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9 Let not one e\*en whom the whole world curses, 
10 nourish aj^inst it any feelini; of iiatred. — Fur never 
in this world can hate be appeased by hate : hatred 
ia^vanqiiished only by love, — that is the eternal law. 
tl Ah, let us live happy without hating those who 
hate us. in the midst of men who hate us, let us live 
without hatred. 


fli f^ntta Xi)MU;i.— 10) T)liannnnpa<la,- 


XOR ANOER 


1 He who is a friend of wisdom, must not lie violent. 

2 When we act with obstinacy, malice, anger, violen- 
ce, to whom do we make ours:Jves ne.ir and like? To 
wild lieasts. 

3 Anger is an aflfcclion of the soul which, if it is not 

4 treated, degenerates into a malady of the body. — It is 
by gentleness that one must couviuer wrath, it is by 

5 good that one must conquer evil. — One who returns 
not wrath to wrath, s;rves himself :is well as the other 

6 from .a great peril : he is a physician to both. — He that 
is slow to wr.ath is of great understanding. 

7 But now put off all these, wrath, anger, malice, 
calumny, fdthy communications out of y'.)ur mouth. 

8 — Let al! bitterness and wrath and anger be put away 

9 from yt>u. — lie ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun 
go down upon your wnith. 

U Fo-«ihu-hinj(-tPan-kinp.“-2j Ei»ictctn#.~3) ApttllohiUH of 
Tyana. — 4) Dhammaimda. — ft) Mahaliharaia.— ti) ProverbB XIV. 
22.-— 7) CoIowinnH HI. >t.— H) EithenianH IV. Jll. — 9) id. IV. 2fi.~ 
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to no evil cointnunication proceed out of your 

nioiith, but that which is j{ood that it may minister 
"race unto the hearers. 

1 1 He who makes (u lie heard w’ords without Imrslw 
ness, true and instructive, by which h(‘ injures none, 
he, 1 say, is a Hrahmiii. 

12 I pledge myself from this day forward not to enter- 
tain any feeling of irritation, anger or ill humour and 
to allow to arise within me neither violence nor hate. 


10) it. TV. ’20. — 11) 12) BiKliHn."*! 


ynr to im> ryro o'riiKR.'t 


1 To repress anger will be pt>ssibl»* to yrui if you 
show’ your.selve.s disposed towards th»)se who commit 
faults as you would have them be to you if you had 
coinmitted them yoiirselvis. 

2 'I'o do to men what we would have them do to 
ourselves is what one may c;ill the teaching of hum- 
anity. 

.T Nothing more allows of growth in humanity than 
to train oneself ardently in reciprocity, that is to say, 
to do to others as we wruild that they should do to 
us. 

4 The man who is sincere and careful to do nothing 
to others that he would not have done to him, is not 
far from the I .aw. What he does not desire to be 
done to him, let him not himself do to others. 


1) lyocrales. ~ 2,' r’onfnciii*. — 3) MetiB-Tw. — i) fonfiiciti*. 
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5 Whsit we would not have done to us, wc must not 
do to others. 

6 What we would not like beinj» done to us, let us 
not do it to others. 

*7 Ixrt us act towanls others as we would that they 
should act towards us: let us not cause any suffering. 

* 

* « * 

8 All things whatsoever ye would that men should 

9 do to you, do ye even so to them.— What you wish 
others to do, do yourselves. 

10 What you do not wish to lie done to yourselves, do 
not do to other men. 

11 Do not do to othei’s what you \vi>uld not wish tr> 
suffer at their hands, and lx* to them what you would 
wish them to lie to you. 

12 What you love not in your superiors, do not to 
your inferiors; what you reprove in your inferiors, do 
not to your suptiriors; what you hate in those who pre- 
cede you, do not to those who follow you. ..What you 
would not receive frtun those on your right, cast not 
upon those on your left...l^t this lie the rule of your 
conduct. 

13 Do not thyself what displeases thee in others. 

14 Do not to others what would displease thee done 
to thyself: this is the sulistance of the Law; all other 
law depends on one’s gfiod pleasure. 

15 1 would act towards others with a heart pure and 
filled with love exactly as 1 would have them act to- 
wards me. 

16 With a heart pure and overflowing with love I 
desire to act towards others even as I would toward 
mvself. 


si) ia.--6) Cliani} Yuhr.— 7) Uliainniaiiaita.— H) Matthew VII. 12.— 

») Rainakrialina.— 1<» Confneins.— 1 1) 12) 

i:i) Thales. — 14) Maliahharatu.— 15) Lihta 1 irtara. — 10) BnsWhist 

Xext. 
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Muodaka Upanishad 


FIRST MUNDAKA 
CHAPTER I 

1 . Rmhma first of the Gods was born, the creator 
of all, the world’s protector; he to Atharvan, his eldest son, 
declared the God-knowIedj»e in which all sciences abide. 

2. The God-knowledge by Hrahina declared to 
Atharvan, Atharvan of old declared to Angir ; he to Satya- 
\*aha of the Bharadwajas told it, the Hharndwaja to Angi- 
ras, both the higher and the lower knowledge. 

.3. Shaiinaca, the great house-lord, came to Angiras 
in the way of the disciple and asked of him, " Lord, by 
knowing what is all this universe known '{ ” 

4. He answered him, “ Twofold is the knowledge 
that thou must have,— thissay the knowers of the Brahman, 
the higher and the lower knowledge. 

5. Of which the lower, the Rig Veda and the Yajiir 
Veda and the Sama Veda and the Atharva Veda, Chan- 
ting, Ritual, Grammar, Interpretation and Prosody and 
Astronomy. And then the higher by which the Immutable 
IS known. 

6. This that is invisible and not to lie grasped, 
without relation and without hue, and it has not eyes, nor 
ears, nor hands, nor feet, but is for ever, — the AlPpcrvad- 
ing who is everywhere and impalpable, the imperishable 
Omnipresent and That ivhich as the Womb of creatures 
sages everywhere behold, 
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7. As the spider puts out and {fathers in ai^ain, as 
liurbs sprin}{ up upon tlie earth, as the hairs ot the body 
;^o\v from a livin{{ man, so here in the universe proceeds 
•all that is out of the Immutable. 

8. By Encr}{y at work univei‘s:il Brahman extendeth 
itself, and from Brahman is horn .Matter, and out of 
>ratter cometh life and mind and truth and the worlds and 
in works immortality. 

9. He that is omniscient and all>cuinprehending, 
whose enerjiy is of the stuff of knowledf»f, He it is out of 
whom cometh this Brahman, and from him Name and 
Form hike birth, and from Him Matter heginneth. 

CHAmiK 11 

1. 'rills is that which is the Tiuth of existence. 

Works which the seers Ix-held in the mantras of the 

Vedic wistloin, were extended in the second Age into ma- 
ny kinds. Wtirks do ye perform religiously with one passion 
for that Truth ; for this is the ro.id to the heaven of j’our 
righteousness. 

2. When the tire of sacritice is kindled and the flame 
sways and ipiivers, then between the double pourings of 
butter cast therein with faith thy ofl'erings. 

.1. For he whose altar-tires are empty ol the dark- 
moon ottering and the full-moon offering and the offering 
of the rains and the otYering of the tirstfruits or unfed or 
fed without the ritual or without guests oi without the 
dues to the Gods univei'siil, destroys his hope of all the 
seven heavens. 

4. Kali the goddess black, Karali terrible, Manojava 
thought-swift, Sulohita bloodied, Siidhumravarna smoke- 
hued, Sphulingini scattering sparks, Viswaruchi the goddess 
all-l)eautiful, these are the seven swaying tongues of 
the fire. 

5. He who when these ui*e flaming bright, performs 
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seasonably the ritual and the tires of u{rerin{> accept him, 
for him they become the rays of the Sun and they liear him 
upward where tlie one Lord over all the gods inhabits. 

6. " Come with us, come with us ; ” they cry to him,, 
those bright tires of sacritice, and they bear him up in tifc 
rays of the Sun saying to him sweet words of pleasantness, 
doing him homage, “ This is the holy world of Brahma 
and the heaven of your righteousness. ” 

7 . But the sliips of siicrilice are frail and the works 
of Siicrilice are feeble, all the eighteen of sacrifice, in 
which is declareil the lesser work ; fools are they who hail 
it as the supreme good and they shall come yet again to the 
reign of age and death. 

8. They who dwell in the Ignorance and arc shut up 
within it and they hold themselves for learned men and 
think “We, even we arc the wise and the siiges ’ ’ — fools are 
they and they wander about beaten and stumbling like 
blind men led by the blind. 

V. They dwell in the many bonds of the Ignorance, 
children thinking, “ Wc have comjuered our Paradise'*; 
for when men in their acts are slaves of their affections 
and know not God, then are they doomed to anguish, then 
their Paradise wastes by enjoying and they full back to 
earth from heaven. 

10. Minds bewildered who hold the oblation oifereil 
and the well dug for greatest righteousness and know not 
any other good, on the back of heaven enjoy the world of 
their righteousness and enter again this or even a lower 
world. 

11. But they who in the forest follow after faith and 
self-discipline, calm, full of knowledge, living upon alms, 
c:is t from them the olTscurations of |xission and through 
the gates of the sun they p;iss there where is the immortal 
Being whose self .of spirit wastes not nor perishes. 

12. The knower of the Brahman, having tested the 
WPrldti Hre heaped up by works, groweth iudiffcreiU 
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iu tiluir juys, fur he knows that not by work dune lives 
He who WHS nut made. That une may know Him, let him 
approach, fuel in hand, one that is learned in the Vedas 
and is given up to the Eternal. 

13. To him he who has the knowledge, declares in 
its wholeness and in all the principles of its science the 
(.lud-knuwledge by which une comes (o know the Inimu* 
table Spirit who is the Truth uf existence, — because he 
conies to him with a mind tranquillised, with a pure and 
quiet soul. 


. SECOND MUNDAKA 

CHArrEk 1 
# 

1. 'I'his is that I'ruth uf existence. 

As from one burning lire a million differeiil sp.irks 
are born juid all have the form of lire, so from the innmi> 
table Being manifold existences are burn and they return 
also into the Immutable. 

2. l.tut the divine and unburn and lormless Spirit 
that containeth the inward and the outward, is beyond 
mind and life and is luminously pure, and he is higher than 
the highest Immutable. 

3. And of Him is Ixirn life and the mind and all 
the organs of sense and ot Him are Ether .ind Air and 
l.ight and Water and Earth th.it holdetli all. 

4. Fire is the head of Him and his eyes are the 
sun and the moon and the quarters are his organs ol 
hearing anil the revealed scripture is his sjieech ; Air is 
his life breath and the univei-se is his heart and earth is 
at his feet. He is the inner Self within all creatures. 

5. And from Him is tire, of whie’h the sun is llie 
fuel, rain that arises from the wine of the Gods, and 

that jjrow upon the earth ; as wlicu a man pours 
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Ills seed into a woman, many creatures are born from the 
Spirit. 

6. And from Him arc the hymns of the Ki^ V^eda, 
and the Sama and the Yajnr, and initiation and all off^r* 
in}>s and gifts and ewry potent sacrifice, and the y^^ir and 
the giver of sacrilice and the worlds, and where the Moon 
puriHeth and where the Sun. 

7. And from Him are many kinds of Gods pro< 
duced and the demigods and men and the beasts and the 
birds, and the breath and the nethei* breath, and grain of 
rice and grain of barley, and faith and truth and holiness 
and rule. 

8. And the seven breaths are born of Him, and 
the seven tongues of the flame, and the seven kinds of fuel 
and the seven kinds of offering, and the seven worlds in 
which the breaths whose Chaniber is in the secret heart 
mox’C and are placed within, seven and seven. 

9. And from Him are the seas and all the mountains 
and from Him flow all forms of rivers, and all herbs are 
from Him, and sensible delight which maketh the soul to 
abide with the material elements. 

10. The Spirit is all this that is here in the universe : 
He is W(jrks and self>discipline and Brahman and the su> 
preme imimjrtality. O fair sun, he who seelh this that is 
hidden in his own secret heart, rends even in this body 
the knot of the Ignorance. 

CHAPTKK 11 

1. This that is manifested and is secret, this that 
nioveth here in the secret heart of our being, is the mighty 
foundation in whom all that moves and breathes and sees 
is established. This ye shall know to be the Stipreme and 
Adorable who is the Is and the Is Not and beyond know- 
ledge and the highest to its creatures. 

2 , This brilliant, this subtler than subtlety, this 
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vastness in which all the worlds are set and their peoples, 
this it is that is Brahman immutable, and Life is That 
and s))eech is That and Mind is That only, and this is 
that Truth and Immortality. O fair son, know It for that 
info wl'Ach thou must penetrate. 

3. Take up the bow of the Upanishad, that mighty 
weapon, set to it an arrow sharpened by adoration, draw 
the bow with a mind steeped in the feeling of oneness 
and penetrate into the Eternal as thou wouldst shoot info 
a target. 

4. CM is the bow and the soul is the arrow and 
the Eternal .is the target. Pierce into Him with an iinfaU 
terihg aim and lose thyself in Him as an arrow is lost in 
that which it striketh. 

.S. He in whom the mind is set with .all the life* 
currents and in whom heaven and earth and the midworld 
are inwoven, Him know to be the one self of all ; all 
other creed renounce : for this is ihy bridge over to im- 
mortality. 

6. Where the nerves meet as the spokes in the nave 
of a chariot'Wheel, there God dwellcth within us and is born 
in many disguises. Meditate on the Seif as Oni and let it 
carry you safe to the other side lieyond the darkness. 

7. 'I'he Omniscient and AILcomprehending of 
whom is all this might and majesty that is upon the e<*irth, 
is this self in beings who is enthroned in his ethereal hea- 
ven in the city of the Spirit. 

8. A spirit of mind that is pilot of the life and the 
body, has set a heart in matter and there he is establish- 
ed and the wise by knowledge behold him everywhere, 
even that which shines out as delight and immortality. 

9. When a man has seen That which is both the 
higher and this lower being, then the knot of the heart- 
strings is rent asunder, then all his doubts are shattered 
and his works fall away from him and perish. 

10. The Eternal is hidden in a glorious golden 
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sheath, the indivisible and stainless Spirit, and he is a bright* 
ness and the light of ail lights and the One that the self* 
knowors know. 

11. There the sun shines not and the moon has no 
splendour and the stars are blind ; there these ligtilnings 
flash not, nor any earthly Are, For all thsit is bright is 
but the shadow of His brightness and by His shining 
all this shineth. 

12. Ail is this eternal and immortal Brahman. The 
Eternal is before us and the Eternal is behind us and to 
the south and to the north of us and above and Ijelow 
and e.Ytended everywhere. All this m.*igniricent universe is 
nothing but the Eternal. 

THIRD MtTNDAKA 
CHAI>TER 1 

1. There are two birds that cling to one common 
tree, l^eautiful of plumage, yokefellows are they, eternal 
companions; and oneeiits the delicious fruit of the In-e and 
the other eats not, but watches his fellow. 

2. The soul of man is the bird that dwells on one 
com non tree with God and is lost and forgetful in its 
sweetness, and liecaiise he is fallen from lordship, there- 
fore he has grief, therefore he is bewildered. But when he 
sees that other who is the Lord and the beloved, then lie 
knows that all this is His greatness and his grief passes 
away from him. 

3. When the seer sees the Goldcn-hued, the Lord, 
the Spirit who is the doer of all actions and the womb of 
Brahman, then he shakes sin and virtue from his wings 
and rises, a soul incapable of stain, to the supreme equa* 
lily. 

4. The wise man knows Him for the Life whose 
light becomes apparent in all existing beings and takes not 
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pleasure any more in creeds and much disputing. He who 
doeth all actions playing in the Self and in the Self is all 
his delight and pleastirc, is the best among the knowers 
of the Eternal. 

• 5. This Self is always to be won; he is won by truth 
and self-discipline, he is won by a perfect and entire know- 
ledge, he is won by divine living; for He is here bright and 
luminous in the inner body whom strivers aiid seekers bv 
the waning of human defect behold. 

b. It is the Truth that conquers at last and not false- 
hood. Truth built the long high-road of the Gods, the path 
which the sages tread and satisfying their desire come 
‘ where is that highest home of Truth. 

7. It is divine, it is immense, its form is unimagin- 
able ; and it shines out more subtle than the subtle. It is 
farther than farness and it is here and very near to us: it is 
even here, hidden in the secret heart for those that have 
eyes to see it. 

8. Eye cannot seize and speech cannot grasp Him. 
nor all these other godheads, nor by works can he be held 
nor seized by austerities; only when the inner being is puri- 
fied by a clear gladness of knowledge, one beholds him after 
long meditation, spirit indivisible. 

^>. The Self is subtle and can lie known by our heart of 
consciousness only, and into that heart life has entered with 
its tivcfold currents. All the heart of creatures is shot throu- 
gh and interwoven with the vital currents, and only when 
it is purihed, can the Self manifest its might and presence, 

10. Whatsoever world the man of purified being il- 
lumines with his mind and whatsoever desires he desireth, 
he takes that world and those desires by conquest. There- 
fore let whoso desireth welfare approach with homage 
the man that is a self-knower. 

CHAI’TER 11 

1. He knows this supreme Brahman, this highest 
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abiding place, where all this universe is set and it shines in 
his brilliance. The wise who are without desires and follow 
after the Spirit, pass lieynnd this seed of creation, 

2. He who desires and his mind dwells with yc.nr« 
nings, is by those yearnings born again wherever they lead 
him, hut when a man is satistied of desire and built in the 
self, for him even here alt dc'sires are dissolved and perish. 

3. This Self is not to be won by exposition and brain- 
power and much s:icred learning, but he alone whom the 
Spirit chooseth, getteth the Spirit and to him this Self dis- 
covers its own body. 

4. This Self is not to be got by one without strength 
nor by a confused and stumbling mind nor by austerity’ 
without the mark of truth ; only when one with know- 
ledge strives after it by all these means, his self enters inti> 
the Brahman and makes the Eternal its dwelling-place. 

5. Sages, calm souls, they that have won to him, 
souls satisfied in knowU*dge, formed In the Self, free 
from affections, find everywhere the Omniprestmi aiirl 
by union of the self enter into the All. 

6. The strivers after Truth, they who have made cer- 
tain of the nature of things by Knowledge that is the end 
of the W'da and are purified in their being by Yoga of 
rcminciation, in their time of ultimate end Ix'come ab- 
solute and immortal and they are released into the worlds 
of the Eternal. 

7. The fifteen members return into their founda- 
tions and all the gods return each to his Godhead and 
works depart and the self of knowledge, and all these .nv 
made one in the Highest who is imperishable. 

8. As rivci-s flowing forwards set at last in the ocean 
and cast off their separate name and form, even so is the 
man of knowledge delivered from name and form and 
reaches the high beyond the highest, the divine Spirit. 

9. He that knows the supreme Brahman becomes 
Brahman, nor in his house Is any born that knows not the 
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Ktcrnal. He crosses beyond ^rief and crosses beyond sin ; 
lie is released from the captivity of the heart-strings and 
liecomes inimorlal. 

• 10. This is the thing said in the kigvedu ; “ The 

Ve()a*\vise who perforin works and arc given up to the 
Eternal and themselves offer their sacrifice with faith to 
the one Master of all Knowledge, to them shall be told 
this God-knowledge, who have done the vow of the head 
according to the ritual’". 

11. This is that truth the Kishi Angiras told of yore; 
this none who has not done the vow of the tic;ul, can study. 
^Salutatibn to the highest sages, salutation ! 
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The true nature uf the Indian polity can only he rca« 
lised if we look at it nut us a separate thing, a machinery 
iiidc))endent of the rest of the mind and life uf the people,, 
but us a part of and in its relation to the organic totality of 
tlie social existence. 

A people, a great iuiman collectivity, is in fact an or* 
ganic living being with a collective or rather — for the word 
collective is too mechanical to Ih: true to the inner reidity 
—a cunmiou or communal soul, mind anti btuly. The life 
of the stjciety like the physical life uf the individual hu< 
man beitig passes through a cycle of birth, growth, youth, 
ripeness and decline, and if this last stage goes far cn> 
oiigh without any arrest of its course towards decadence, it 
may perish, — even so all the older peoples and nations ex* 
cept India and China perished, — as a man dies of old age. 
But the collective being has too the capacity of renewing it* 
self, of a recovery and a new cycle. For in each )icople the* 
re is a soul idea or life idea at work, less mortal than its bo* 
dy, and if this idea is itself sufficiently powerfid, large and 
force-giving and the ]>euple snlficicntly strung, vital and 
plastic in mind and temperament to combine stability with 
a constant enlargement or new application of the power ot 
the soul idea or life idea in its being, it may pass through 
many such cycles before it comes to a final exhaustion. 
Moreover, the idea is itself only the principle uf soul ma* 
infestation of the communal being and each communal 
soul again a manifestation and vehicle uf the greater eternal 
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spirit that expresses itself in Time and on earth is seckin}{, 
as it were, its own fullness in humanity through the vicissi- 
tudes of the human cycles. A (leople then which learns to 
live consciously not solely in its physical and outward life, 
not 6ven only in that and the power of the life idea or soul 
idea that governs the changes of its development and is the 
key to its psychology and temperament, but in the soul and 
spirit liehind, may not at all exhaust itself, may not end 
by disappearance or a dissolution or a fusion into others 
or have to give place to a new race and people, but hav- 
ing itself fused into its life many original smaller societies 
and attained to its maximum natural gi'owth p:iss without 
’death through many renascences. And even if at any time 
it appears to lx: on the point of absolute exhaustion and 
dissolution, it may recover by the force of the spirit and 
begin another and perhaps a more glorious cycle. The 
history of India has been that of the life of such a people. 

The master idea that has governed the life, culture, so- 
cial ideals of the Indian iH.*opic has been the seeking ol 
man for his true spiritual self and the use ol life — subject to 
a necessiU'y evolution first of his lower physical, vital and 
mental nature — as a frame and means for that discovery 
and for man's ascent from the ignorant natural into the 
spiritual existence. This domin.uit idea India has never 
quite forgotten even under the stress and material exigences 
and the e.\ternalities of political and social construction. 
But the diiliculty of making the social life an expression 
of man's true sell and some highest realisation of the spirit 
within him are immensely greater than that which attends 
a spiritual self-expression through the things of the mind, 
religion, thought, art, literature, and while in these India 
reached extraordinary heights and largenesses, she could 
not in the outward life go lx*yonil certain very partial rea- 
lisations and very iuqHjrfecl tenlatives,— a general spiritua- 
lising symbolism, an inliltralion of the greater aspiration, 
A certain cast given to the cummun.d life, the creation ot 
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institutions favourable to the spii itiiai idea. Politics, socie* 
(y, economics are the natural field of the two first and 
grosser parts of human aim and conduct recognised in 
the Indian system, interest and hedonistic desire: Oharpiu, , 
the higher law, h.is nowhere been brought more than*par- 
tially into this outer side of life, and in (lolitics to a very 
minimum extent ; for the effort at governing political ac- 
tion by ethics is usually little more than a pretence. The 
coordination or true union of the collective outward life 
with Moksha, the iilierated spiritual existence, has hardly 
even been coticeived or attempted, much less anywhere 
succeeded in the past history of the yet hardly aduH human 
race. Accordingly, we tiiid that the governance of India's 
social, economic and even, though here the attempt broke 
down earlier than in the others, her political rule of life, 
system, turn of existence by the iJhanna, with the adiini- 
bration of a spiritual signiticance liehitui, — the full ;ittain- 
ment of the spiritual life being left us a siiprenic aim to 
the effort of the individual — was as lai as her ancient 
system could advance. This much endeavour, however, 
she did make with {lersistencc and patience and it gave a 
peculiar ty|>e to her social iiolity. It is perhaps for a fntiiic 
India, taking up and enlarging with a more complete aim, 
a more comprehensive experience, a more certain know- 
ledge that shall reconcile life and the spirit her ancient mis- 
sion, to found the status and action of the collective being 
of man on the realisation of the deeper spiritual truth, 
the yet unrealised spiritu.il iHitcntialitics of our existence 
and so ensoul the life ot her people as to make it the Lila 
of the greater Self in humanity, a conscious communal 
soul and body of Viral, the universal spirit. 

Another i>t>iiit must be imlecl which creates a differ- 
ence between the ancient i>olily of India and that of the 
European peoples and makes the standards of the West 
us inapplicable here as in the things of the mind and the 
ittiicr culture. Human society has in its growth to pass 
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ihrough three stafjes of evolution before it can arrive at 
the completeness of its possibilities. The first is a condi- 
tion in which the forms and activities of the communal 
existence are (hose of the K|H>ntaneoiis play of the powers 
*and principles of its life. All its growth, all its formations, 
customs, institutions arc then a natiir.al organic develop- 
ment,— the motive and constructive fMiwer coming mostly 
from the suhconscient principle of the life within it,— ex- 
pressing, hut without deliberate intention, the communal 
psycholf>g\', temperament, vital and physical need, and 
persisting or altering partly under the pressure r»f an inter- 
nal impulse, partly under that of the environment acting 
<fn the communal mind and tem|'><'!r. In this stage the (leo- 
ple is not yet intelligently self-conscious in the way of the 
reason, is n<*t yet a thinking collective being, and it docs 
not trv to govern its whole communal existence by the 
reasoning will, but lives according to its vital intuitions or 
their first mental renderings. The early framework of In- 
dian society and politv grew up in such a period as in 
most ancient and mediaeval communities, but also in the 
later age of a growing social self-consciousness they were 
not rejected but only farther shaped, developed, system. 
atisr‘d so as to be always, not a construction of politicians, 
legislators and swial anil political thinkers, but a stronglv 
stable vital order natural to the mind, instincts and life 
intuitions of the Indian people. 

A second stage of the society is that in which the 
communal mind becomes more and more intellectually 
self-conscious, first in its more cultured mind.s, then more 
generally, first broatlly, then more and more minutely and 
in all the parts of its life. Then it learns to review and 
deal with its own life, communal ideas, needs, institutions 
in the light of the devcloired intelligence and finally by 
the power of the critical and constructive re;ison. This is 
a stage which is full of great imssibilities but attended too 
by serious characteristic dangers. Its first advantag(*s are 
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thc>se which go always .with the increase of a clear and 
tinderstunding and finally an exact and scientific know* 
ledge and the culminating stage is the strict and armoured 
efficiency which the critical and constructive, the scienti* 
fic reason used to the fullest degree offers as its rewVd* 
and consequence. Another and greater outcome of this 
stage of social evolution is the emergence of high and In* 
minoiis. ideals whicli promise to raise man beyond the 
limits of the vital being, beyond his first social, economic 
and political needs and desires and out of their customary 
moulds and inspire an impulse of bold experiment with 
the communal life which opens a field of possibility for 
the realisation of a more and more ide:il society. Thi!^ 
application of the scientitic mind to life with the strict, 
weINtinished, armoured efficiency which is its normal 
highest result, this pursuit of great consciously proposed 
social and political ideals and the progress which is the 
index of the ground covered in the endeavour, have l)een, 
with whatever limits and drawbacks, the distinguishing 
advantages of the political and social eft'ort of Europe. 

On the dther hand the tendency of the reason when 
it pretends to deal with the materials of life as its absolute 
governor, is to look too far away from the reality of the 
society as a living growth and to treat it as a mechanism 
which can be manipulated at will aud constructed like so 
much dead wood or iron according to the arbitrary dicta- 
tes of the intelligence. The sophisticating, labouring, 
constructing, efficient, mechanising reason loses hold of 
the simple principles of a people’s vitality ; it cuts it away 
from the secret roots of its life. The result is an exaggerated 
dependence on system and institution, on legislation and 
administration and the deadly tendency to develop in place 
of a living people a mechanical State. An instrument of the 
communal life tries to take the place of the life itself imd 
there is created a powerful but mechanical and artificial 
organisation; but, as the price of this exterior gain, there is 
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lost the truth of life of an organically self-developing com- 
munal soul in the body of a free and living people. It is 
this error of the scientific reason stifling the work of the 
vital and the spiritual intuition under the dead weight of 
its'mechanical method which is the weakness of Europe 
and has deceived her aspiration and prevented her from 
arriving at the true realisation of her own higher ideals. 

It is only by reaching a third stage of the evolution 
of the collective social as of the individual human being 
that the ideals first seized and cherished by the thought of 
man can discover their own real source and character and 
their tf ue means and conditions of effectuation or the per- 
fect society be anything more than a vision on a shining 
cloud constantly run after in a circle and constantly de- 
ceiving the hope and escaping the embrace. That will be 
when man in the collectivity logins to live more deeplv and 
to govern his collective life neither primarily by the needs, 
instincts, intuitions welling up out of the vital self, nor 
secondarily by the constructions of the reasoning mind, but 
first, foremost and always by the power of unity, sympathy, 
spontaneous liljerty, supple and living order of his disco- 
vered greater self and s|urit in which the individual and 
the communal existence have their law of freedom, perfec- 
tion and oneness. That is a rule that has not yet anvwhere 
found its right conditions for even beginning its cftoit, for 
it can only come when man’s attempt to reach and abide 
by the law of the spiritual existence is no longer an e.xce- 
ptional aim for individuals or else degraded in its more ge- 
neral aspiration to the form of a popular religion, but is 
recognised and followed oul as the imperative need of his 
being and its true and right attainment the necessity of the 
next step in the evolution of the race. 

The small early Indian communities developed like 
othm through the first stage of a vigorous and spontaneous 
vitality, finding naturally and freely its own norm and line, 
casting up fonn of life and social and political institution 
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out of the vital intuition and temperament of the commu-^ 
nal being. As they fused with each other into an increasing 
cultural and social unity and formed larger and larger po- 
litical bodies, they developed a common spirit and a coii\- 
mnn basis and general structure allowing of a great freeddhi 
of variation in minor tine and figure. There was no need 
of a rigid uniformity; the common spirit and life impulse 
were enough to impose on this plasticity a law of general 
oneness. And even when there grew up the great kingdoms 
and empires, still the characteristic institutions of the 
smaller kingdoms, republics, peoples were as much as pos- 
sible incorporated rather than destroyed or throwiv aside 
in the new cast of the socio-iiolitical structure. Whatever 
could not survive in the natural evolution of the people or 
was no longer needed, fell away of itself and passed into 
desuetude : whatever could last by modifying itself to new 
circumstance and environment, was allowed to survive : 
whatever was in intimate consonance with the psychical 
and the vital law of lieing and tcnipeniment of the Indian 
people became universalised and took its place in the en- 
during figure of the society and polity. 

This spontaneous principle of life was respected by 
the age of growing intellectual ciiltuic. The Indian think- 
ers on society, economics and politics, Dliarma Shastra 
and Artha Shas'ra, made it their business not to construct 
ideals and systems of society and government in the abs- 
tract intelligence, but to understand and regulate by the 
practical reason the institutions and ways of coinmiinal 
living already developed by the commnnnl mind and life 
and to develop, fix and iiarmonise without destroying the 
original elements, and whatever new cleiTicnt or idea Nras 
needed was added or intioduccd as a superstnicturc or a 
mcKlifying but not a revolutionary and destructive princi- 
ple. It was in this way that the transition from the earlier 
stages to the fully dt veloped monarchical polity was ma- 
naged ; it proceeded by an incorporation of the existing 
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institutions under the supreiiie control of the kin^j or the 
emperor. The character and !>tatus of many of tliem was 
modified by the superimposiiion of the moiiarcliical or 
in^perial system, hut, as far as possible, they did nut pass 
oiit\)f existence. As a result we do not find in India the L*le- 
ment of intellectually idealistic political progress or re* 
volutionary experiment which has been so marked a fea* 
hire of ancient and of modern Kiiropc. A profound res* 
pect for the creations of the past as the natural expression 
of the Indian mind and life, the sound manifestation of its 
Dharma or right law of tieing, was the strongest element 
in the mental attitude and this preservative instinct was 
‘not disturbed but rather yet more firmly settled and fix* 
ed by the great millenium of high intellectual culture. A 
slow evolution tif custom and institution conservative of 
the principle of settled order, of social and {political pre* 
cedent, of established framework and structure was the one 
way of progress possible or .admissible. On the other hatid 
Indian polity never arrived at that unwholesome siibstitu* 
tioti of the mechanical for the natur.d order of the life of 
the people which has been the disea-e of European civili- 
sation now culminating in the monstrous artificial organ!* 
s;ition of the bureaucratic and industrial State. The ad* 
vantages of the idealising intellect were absent, but so also 
were tiie dis<Klvantages of the mechanising rational intcl* 
ligencc. 

The lndi.in mind has always Iven profoundly iniiii* 
ttvc in habit even when it was the most occupied with the 
development of the reastitiing intelligence, and its luilitical 
and social thought has therefore been always an attempt 
to combine the intuitions of life and the intuitions of the 
spirit with the light of the reason acting as an intermedi* 
ary and an t>rderitig atid regulating factor. It has tricti to 
base itself strongly on the established and persistent actu* 
alities of life and to depend for its idealism not on the in- 
tellect but on the illuminations, inspirations, higher ex* 
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pericnces of the spirit, and it has used (he rtsison as a crit* 
ical power testing and assuring the steps and aiding but 
not replacing the life and the spirit — midways the true and 
sound constructors. The spiritual mind of India regarded 
life as a manifestation of the self : the community was 
the body of the creator Brahma, the people was a life 
body of Brahman in the saotus/tli, the collectivity, it was 
the collective Narayana, as the individual was Brahman 
iti the i'vto'A//, the separate Jiva, the individual Narayana; 
the king was the living representative of the Divine and the 
other orders of the community the natural powers of the 
collective self, prakriifiynh. The agreed conventiqiii>, ins* 
titutes, customs, constitution of the body social and poli* ‘ 
tic in all its parts had therefore not only a binding autho* 
rity but a certain sacrosanct character. 

The right order of human life us of the universe is 
preserved according to the ancient Indian idea by each 
individual Ix'ing following faithfully his swadliarma, the 
true law and norm of his nature and the nature of his 
kind and by the group being, the organic collective life, 
doing likewise. The family, clan, caste, class, social, reli- 
gious, industiial or other community, nation, people are 
all organic group beings that evolve their own dliarma and 
to iollow it IS the condiiiun of their preservation, healthy 
continuity, sound action. There is also the dharma of the 
position, the funciion, the {ntrticular relation with others, 
as there is too the dharma imposed by the conditioit, envi- 
ronment, age, yitgiiilfuiniia, the universal rehgiousor ethical 
dharma, and all tiiese acting on the natural dharma, the ac- 
tion according to the Swabhava, create the body of the 
I.aw. The ancient theory supposed that in an entirely right 
and sound condition of man, individual and collective, — a 
condition typeiied by the It^endary golden Age, Satya 
Vuga, Age of Truth, — there is no need of any political 
government or State or artificial construction of society, 
b9C«tu>e all then live freely according to the truth of their 
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cnli|i{lilcned self and God*inhabited bein^ and therefore 
spontaneously accordiiij* to the inner divine Dharnia. The 
self-determining individual and self-determining coumiu- 
nity living according to the right and free law of his and 
• its b^ing is therefore the ideal. Hut in the actual condi- 
tion of humanity, its ignorant and devious nature subject 
to perversions and Violations of the true individual and the 
true social dharma, there h:ts to I'm: superimposed on the 
natural life of society a State, sovereign power, a king or 
governing body, whose business is not to interfere unduly 
with the life of the society, which must be allowed to func- 
tion for the most part according to its natural law and cus- 
tom anti spontaneous development, but to superintend 
and assist its right process and see that the Dharma is 
observed and in vigour and, n^ativcly, to punish and re- 
press and as far as may be prevent offences against the 
Dharma. A more advanced sbige of corruption of the 
Dharma is marked by the necessity of the appearance of 
tjic legislator and the formal government of the whole of 
life by external or written law and code and rule ; but to 
determine it — aixirt from external admiiiistrutive detail — 
was not the function of the political sovereign, who was 
only its administrator, but of the socio-religious creator, 
the Kishi, or the Brahminic recorder and interpreter. And 
the Law itself written or unwritten was always not a 
thing to be new created or fabricated by a political and 
legislative authority, but a thing already existent and only 
to be interpreted and stated as it was or as it grew natu- 
rally out of pre-existing law and principle in the commu- 
nal life and consciousness. The last and worst state of 
the society growing out of this increasing artiliciality and 
convention must be a period of anarchy and conflict and 
dissolution of the dharma,— Kali Yuga,— which must pre- 
cede through a red-grey evening of cataclysm and struggle 
a recovery and a new self-expiession of the spirit in the 

human being. 
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The main function of the political sovei^i^n, the kin^; 
and council and the other ruling members of the btxly 
politic, was therefore to serve and assist the maintenance 
of the sound law of life of the sociefy: the sovereign was 
the guardian and administrator of the Dharma. The func- 
tion of society itself included the right satisfaction of the 
vital, economic and other needs of the human being and 
of his hedonistic claim to pleasure and enjoyment, but 
according to their right law and measure of satisfaction 
and subject and subordinated to the ethical and social and 
religious dharma. All the members and groups of the socio- 
political body had their Dharma determined for ihem by 
their nature, their position, their relation to the wliole body 
and must be assured and maintained in the free and right 
exercise of it, must be left to their own natural and self- 
determined functioning within their own bounds, but at the 
same time restrained from any transgression, encroachment 
or deviation from their right working and true limits. Tnat 
was the oflice of the supreme political authority, the 
sovereign in his Council aided by the public assemblies. 
It was not the business of the state authority to interfere 
with or encroach upon the free functioning of the caste, 
religious community, guild, village, township or the organic 
custom of the regioi) or province or to abrogate their ri- 
ghts, for these were inherent I^ecause 'necessary to the sound 
exercise of the social Dharma. All that it was called upon 
to do was to coordinate, to exercise a general and supreme 
control, to defend the life of the community against ex- 
ternal attack or internal disruption, to repress crime and 
disorder, to assist, promote and regulate in its larger lines 
the economic and industrial welfare, to sec to the provi- 
sion of facilities, and to use for these purposes the powers 
that passed beyond the scojic of the others. 

Thus in effect the Indian polity was the system of a 
very complex communal freedom and self-determination, 
each group unit of the community having its own natiu^j 
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existence and administering its own proper life and busi* 
ness, set off from the rest by a natural demarcation of its 
field and limits, but connected with the whole by well 
understood relations, each a copartner with the others in 
the pdwers and duties of the communal existence, executing 
its own laws and rules, administering within its own proper 
limits, joining with the others in the discussion and the re* 
gulation of matters of a mutual or common interest and 
represented in some way and to the degree of its importance 
in the general assemblies of the kingdom or empire. The 
State, sovereign or supreme political authority was an in* 
strument of coordination and of a general control and effici- 
ency and exercised a supreme but not an absolute atilho* 
rity ; for in .all its rights and powers it was limited by the 
Law and by the will of the people and in all its internal 
functions only a copartner with the other members of the 
socio-political lx>dy. * 

This was the theor>^ and principle and the actual 
constitution of the Indian polity, a complex of communal 
freedom and self-determination with a supreme coordinat- 
ing authority, a sovereign person and body, armed with 
efficient powers, position and prestige, but limited to its 
proper rights and functions, at once controlling and con- 
trolled by the rest, admitting them as its active copartners in 
all branches, sharing the regulation and administration of 
the communal existence, and all alike, the sovereign, the 
people and all its constituent communities, bound to the 
maintenance and restrained by the yoke of the Dharma. 
Moreover the economic and political aspects of the com* 
inunal life were only a part of the Dharma and a part not 
at all separate but inextricably united with all the rest, the 
religious, the ethical, the higher cultural aim of the social 
existence. The ethical law coloured the political and eco- 
nomic and was imposed on every action of the king and 
his ministers, the council and assemblies, the individual, 
the constituent groups of the swiety; ethical and cultural 
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consideratiuns counted in the use of the vote and the quit* 
lifications for minister, official and councillor; a high cha< 
racter and training was expected from all who held authori* 
ty in the affiiirs of the Arj'un people. The religious spirit 
and the reminders of religion were the head and thelback* 
ground of the whole life of king and people. The life of 
the society was regarded not so much as an aim in itself 
in spite of the necessary specialisation of parts of its sjrstem, 
but in all its parts and the whole as a great framework and 
training ground for the education of the human mind and 
soul and its development through the natural to the spiri* 
tual existence. 


XXII 

The socio-political evolution of Indian civilisation, 
as far as one can judge from the ax’ailabic records, piissed 
through foiir historical stages, first the simple Aryan com- 
munity, then a long period of transition in which the na- 
tional life was proceeding through .% considerable variety 
of experimental formations iii political structure and syn- 
thesis, thirdly, the definite formation of the monarchi- 
cal state coordinating all the complex elements of the 
communal life of the {teople into regional and imperial 
unities, and last the era of decline in which there was an 
internal arrest and stagnation and an imposition of new 
cultures and systems from western Asia and Europe. The 
distinguishing character of the first three periods is a re- 
markable solidity and stability in all the formations and a 
sound and vital and powerful evolution of the life of the 
people rendered slow and leisurely by this fundamental 
conservative stability of the system but all the more sure 
in its building and living and complete in its structure. 
And even in the decline this solidity opposes a strong re- 
sistance to the process of demoliton. The structure breaks 
tip at the top under foreign pressure, but preserves for a long 
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time its basis, keeps, wherever it can maintain itself against 
invasion, much of its characteristic system and is even to- 
wards the end capable of attempts at revival of its form 
and its spirit. And now too though the whole political 
systeSn has disappeared and its last surviving elements have 
been ground out of existence, the peculiar social mind and 
temperament which created it remains even in the present 
social stagnation, weakness, pervei'sioii and disintegration 
and may yet in spite of. immediate tendencies and appea- 
rances, once it is free to work again at its own will and 
after its own manner, prtKeed not along the western line of 
evolution, hut to a new creation out of its own spirit which 
may perhaps lead at the call of the demand now vaguely 
beginning to appear in the advanced thought of the race 
towards the inception of the third stage of communal living 
and a spiritual basis of human society. In any case the 
long stability of its construciinns and the greatness of the 
life they sheltered is certainly no sign of incapacity, hut 
rather of a rcmarkahic political instinct and capacity in the 
cultural mind of India. 

The one principle permanent at the base of construc- 
tion throughout all the building and extension and rebuil- 
ding of the Indian polity was the principle of an organically 
self-determining communal life, — self-determining not 
only in the mass and by means of the m.'ichinery of the vote 
and a representative body erected on the surface, represen- 
tative only of the political mind of a part of the nation, 
which is all that the modern system has been able to manage, 
but in every pulse of its life and in each separate member 
of its existence. A free synthetic communal order was its 
character, and the condition of liberty it aimed at was not 
so much an individual as a communal freedom. In the 
beginning the problem was simple enough as only two 
kinds of communal unit had to be considered, the village 
and the clan, tribe or small regional people. The free organic 
life of the first was founded )n the s\'stem of the self- 
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j'overnin^ village community and it was done with such 
sufficiency and solidity that if lasted down almost to our 
own days resisting all the wear and tear of lime and the 
inroad of other systems and was only recently steam-rplU , 
cred out of existence by the ruthless and lifeless machmery 
of the British bureaucratic system. The whole people living 
in its villages mostly on agriculinre formed in the total a 
single religions, social, military and political body gover- 
ning itself in its assembly, samih, under the leadership of 
the king, as yet without any clear separation of functions 
or class division of l.ilxiiir. 

It was the inadequacy of this system for'all but the 
simplest form of agricultural and pastoral life and all but the 
small people living within a very limited area that compel- 
led the problem of the evolution of a more complex com- 
munal system and a modified and more intricate applica- 
tion of the fundamental Indian principle. The agricultural 
and pastoral life common at first to all the members of the 
Aryan cemmiinify, hisMaynh, remained always the large 
basis, but it developed an increasingly rich superstructure 
of commerce and industr>’ and numerous arts and craftsand 
a smaller superstructure of siiecialiscd military and political 
and religious and learned occupations and functions. The 
village community remained throughout the stable unit, the 
firm grain or indesti iiciible .itom of the social body, but 
there grew up a group life ni tens and hundreds of vtllagcii, 
each under its head and needing its administrative orga- 
nisation, and these, as the clan grew into a large people hy 
conquest or coalition with others, became constituents of 
a kingdom or a confcdenitcd republican nation, and these 
again the circles, of larger kingdoms and finally 

of one or more gri-at empires. The test of the Indian 
genius for socio-political construction lay in the success- 
ful application of its principle of a communal self-deter- 
mined freedom and order to suit this growing development 
and new order of circumstances. 
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The Indian mind evolved, to meet this necessity, the 
stable socio*rcIigious system of the four orders. Outward* 
ly this might seem to be only a more rigid form of the 
familiar social system developed natiually ip most human 
’ pedples at one lime or another, a priesthood, a military 
and political aristocracy, a class of artisans and free agri* 
cutturalists and traders and a proletariate of serfs or la* 
bourers. The resemblance however is onlv in the exter* 
nals and the spirit of the sj’slem of Chalurvarna was dif* 
ferent in India. In the later Vcdic and the epic times the 
fourfold order was at once uul inextricably the religious, 
social, political .ind cconotnic franieworU of the societv 
and within that framework each oitK i- had its natural por* 
tion and in none of the fiiiulamenial activities was the 
share or position of any of them exclusive. This charac* 
teristic is vital to an understanding of the ancient system, 
but has been obscured by false notions formed from a mis* 
understanding or an exaggeration of later phenomena and 
of conditions mostly lielonging to tlie decline. The Brah* 
mins, for example, had not a monopoly either of s.icrcd 
learning or of the highest spiritual knowledge and oppor* 
tunitics. At first we see a kind of competition between the 
Brahmins and the Ksh.itriyas for the spiriiual lead and the 
latter for a long time held their own against the preien* 
sions of the learned and sacerdotal order. The Brahmins, 
however, ;is legists, teachers, priests, men who could give 
their whole lime and energy' to philosopliy, schoiarsnip, 
the study of the sacred writings, prevailed in tlie end and 
secured a settled and imposing predominance. The priest* 
ly and learned class became the religious authorities, the 
custodians of the sacred books and tlie traditioiii the in- 
terpreters of the law and Shastra, U»e recognised teachers 
in all the departments of knowledge, the ordinary religions 
preceptors or gurus iif the other classes and supplied the 
bulk, though never the totality of the philosophers, think- 
ers, literary men, scholars. The study of the Vedas and 
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Upanishads passed mainly into their hands, although aU 
ways dpen to the llirce higher orders ; it was denied in 
theory to the Sliudras. As a matter of fact, however, a 
series of religious movements kept up even in the later 
days the essential element of the old freedom, brought 'the ' 
highest spiritual knowledge and opportunity to all doors 
and, as in the beginning we find the Vedic and Vedantic 
Rishis born from all classes, we find loo up to the end 
the yogins, saints, spiritual thinkers, innovators and res* 
torers, religious poets and singers, the foniitain*heads of 
a living spirituality and knowledge as distinguished from 
traditional authority and lore, derived from all the strata 
of the community down to the lowest Shudras and evenr 
the despised and oppressed ouicastes. 

The four orders grew into a fixed social hierarchy, but, 
leaving aside the status of the outcastes, each had attached 
to it a spiritual life and utility, a certain social dignity, an 
education, a principle of social and ethical honour and a 
place and duty and right in the communal body. The 
system served again as an automatic means of securing a 
fixed division of labour and a settled economic status, the 
hereditary principle at first prevailing, although here even 
the tiieory w.is more rigid than the practice, but none was 
denied tiie rigtit or opporuiniiy of amassing wealth and 
making some tigure in society, adimnistiatioii and politics 
by means of inllueiice or status in his own order. For, 
finally, the social liierarchy was not at the same time a 
political hieraichy : all the four orders had their part in the 
common political lights of the cidiun and in the assem* 
blies and administrative bodies their place and their share 
of influence. It may be noted too that in law and theoiy at 
least women in ancient India, contrary to the sentiment of 
other ancient peoples, were not denied civic rights, althou- 
gh in practice this equality wasreiidered nugatory for all but 
a few by their social subordination to the male and their 
domestic preoccupation : instances have yet survived in 
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the existing records of women figuring, not only queens 
and administrators and even in the battlefield, a common 
enough incident in Indian history, but as elected repre< 
sqntatives on civic bodies. 

* The whole Indian system was founded upon a close 
participation of ail the orders in the common life, each 
predominating in its own field, the Brahmin in religion, 
learning and letters, the Kshatriya in war, kingcraft and 
interstate political action, the Vaishya in wealth-getting 
and productive economical function, but none, not even 
the Shudra, excluded from his share in the civic life and 
an effective place and voice in politics, administration, 
’justice. As a consequence the old Indian polity at no time 
developed, or at least it did not maintain for long, those 
exclusive forms of class rule that have so long and power- 
fully marked the political history of other countries. A 
priestly theocracy, like that of Thibet, or the rule of a lan- 
ded and military aristocracy that prevailed for centuries in 
France and England and other European countries or a 
mercantile oligarchy, as in Carthage and Venice, were forms 
of government foreign to the Indian spirit. A certain politi- 
cal predominance of the great Kshaii iya families at a time 
of general war and strife and mobile expansion, when the 
clans and tribes were developing into nations and kingdoms 
and were still striving with each other for hegemony and 
overlord»hip, seems to be indicated in the traditions pre- 
served in the Mahabharata and recurred in a cruder form 
in the return to the clan nation in mediaeval Kajputana: 
but in ancient India this was a passing phase and ihe pre- 
dominance did not exclude the political and civic influ- 
ence of men of the other orders or interfere with or exer- 
cise any oppressive control over the free life of the various 
communal units. The democratic republics of the inter- 
mediate times were in all probability polities which en* 
deavoured to preserve in its fullness the old principle of 
the active participation of the whole body of the people 
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ill the ^^mblies and not detnocracics of the Greek typet 
the oligarchical republics governed by more limited sena- 
tes drawn from the dignihed elements in all the orders as 
in the later royal cnnncils and urban bodies. In any case 
the system finally evolved was a mixed polity in which 
none of the orders had an undue predominance. Accord- 
ingly we do not find in India either that struggle between 
the patrician and plelieian elements of the community, the 
oligarchic and the democratic idea, ending in the esta- 
blishment of an -abspliite monarchical rule, which charac- 
terises the troubled histor\' of Greece and Rome or that 
cycle of successive forms evolving by a strife of. classes, 
— first a ruling aristocracy, then replacing it by encroach-' 
ment or revolution the dominance of the moneyed and 
professional classes, tlie regime of the bourgeois industria- 
lising the society and governing and exploiting it in the 
name of the commons or masses and, finally, the present 
turn towards a rule of the proletariate of I-.;diour,— which 
we see in later Europe. The Indian mind and tempera- 
ment less .exclusively intellectual and vital, more intuiti- 
vely synthetic and flexible than that of the occidental peo- 
ples arrived, not certainly at any ideal system of society 
and politics, but at least at a wise and stable synthesis— 
not a dangerously unstable equilibrium, not a compro- 
mise or balance — of all the natural powers and orders, an 
organic and vital coordination res^xictfiil of the free func- 
tioning of all the organs of the communal body and there- 
fore ensured, although not against the decadence that over- 
takes all human systems, at any rate against any organic 
disturbance or disorder. 

The summit of the political struct ure was occupied by 
three governing bodies, the King in his ministerial council, 
the metropolitan assembly and the general assembly of tlie 
kingdom. The members of the Council and the ministers 
were drawn from all orders. The Council included a fixed 
number of Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra re* 
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presentatives. The Vaishyas had indeed numerically a i^reat. 
preponderance, hut this was a just proportifin as it cor- 
responded to their numerical preponderance in the body 
onhe people: for in the early Aryan society the Vaishya 
ordbr comprised not only the merchants and small traders 
but the craftsmen and artisans and the agriculturalists and 
formed therefore the bulk of the commons, vishah, and 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Shitdras. however considerable 
the posiMon and influence of the two higher orders, were 
later social growths and were comparatively very inferior in 
number. It was only after the confusion created by the 
Buddhist upheaval and the Brahminic reconstitution of 
the society in the age of ciiltnrai decadence that the mass 
of the cultivators and artisans and small traders sank in 
the greater part of India to the condition of Shudras with 
a small Brahmin mass at the top and in lietween a slight 
sprinkling of Kshatriyas and of Vaishyas. The Council, re- 
presenting thus the whole community, was the supreme exe- 
cutive and administrative body and its assent ahd partici- 
pation necessary tii all the action and decrees of the sover- 
eign in all more important matters of government, finance, 
policy, throughout the whole range of the communal in- 
terests. It was the Kii^g, the ministers and the council who 
aided by a system of boards of administration superinten- 
ded and contnillcd all the various departments of the State 
action. Tlio power of the king undoubtedly tended to grow 
with time and he was often tempted to act according to his 
own independent will and initiative; but still, as long as the 
system was in its vigour, he could not with impunity defy 
or ignore the opinion and will of the ministers and council. 
Even, if seems, so powerful and strong-willed a sovereign as 
the great emperor Asoka was eventually defeated in his con- 
flict with his council and was forced practically to abdicate 
his power. The ministers in council could and did often 
proceed to the deposition of a recalcitrant or an incompet- 
ent monarch and replace him by another of his family or 
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by a new dynasty and it was in this way that there came 
about several of the historic changes, as for example the dy- 
nastic revolution from the Mauryas to the Sungas and itgaiii 
the initiation of the Kanwa line of emperors. As a matter 
of constitutional theory and ordinary practice all the action 
of the king was in reality that of the king in his council 
with the aid of his ministers and all his personal action 
was only valid as depending on their assent and in so far 
as it was a just and faithful discharge of the functions as- 
signed to him by the Dharma. And as the Council was, as 
it were, a quintessential power body or action centre tak- 
ing up into itself in a manageable compass, concentrating 
and representing in its constitution the four orders, the main ‘ 
elements of the social organism, the king too could only 
be the active head of this power and not, as in an autocratic 
regime, himself the State or the owner of the country and 
the irresponsible pe^nal ruler of a nation of obedient 
subjects. The obedience owed by the people was due to 
the Law, the Dharma, and to the edicts of the King in 
council only as an administrative means for the service 
and maintenance of the Dharma. 

At the same time a small body like the Council sub- 
ject to the immediate and constant influence of the sove- 
reign and his ministers might, if it had been the sole 
governing body, have degenerated into an instrument of 
autocratic rule. But there were two other powerful bodies 
in the State which represented on a larger scale the social 
organism, were a nearer and closer expression of its mind, 
life and will independent of the immediate regal influence 
and exercising large and constant powers of administra- 
tion and administrative legislation and capable at all times 
of acting as a check on the royal power, since in case of 
their displeasure they could either get rid of an unpopular 
or opixessive king or render his administration impossible 
until he made submission to the will of the people. These 
were the great metropolitan and general assemblies silting 
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separately for the exercise each of its separate powers and 
together for matters concerning the whole pcf»ple.* The 
Paura or metropolitan civic assembly sat constantly in the 
, capital town of the kingdom or empire — and under the 
imperial system there seem also to have been similar lesser 
bodies in the chief towns of tlie provinces, survivals of 
the assemblies that governed them when they were them* 
selves capitals of independent kingdoms — and was cons- 
tituted of representatives of the city guilds and the various 
caste bodies belonging to all the orders of the society or 
at least to the three lower orders. The guilds and caste 
bodies were themselves organic self-governing constitu- 
ents of the community both in the country and the city 
and the supreme assembly of the citizens was not an arti- 
ficial but an organic representation of the collective tota- 
lity of the whole organism as it existed within the limits 
of the metropolis. It governed all the life of the city, act- 
ing directly or through subordinate lesser assemblies and 
administrative boards or committees of five, ten or more 
members, and, both by regulations and decrees which the 
guilds were bound to obey and by direct administration, 
controlled and supervised the commercial, industrial, fin- 
ancial and municipal affairs of the civic community. But 
in addition it was a power that had to be consulted and 
could take action in the wider affairs of the kingdom, 
sometimes separately and sometimes in cooiieration with 
the general assembly, and its constant presence and func- 
tioning at the capital made it a force that had always to 
lie reckoned with by the king and his ministers and their 
council. In a case of couHict with the royal ministers or 
governors even the distant civic parliaments in the pro- 
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Vinces could make their displeasure felt if offended in mat- 
ters of their position or privileges or discontented with the 
king’s administrators and could com|iel the withdrawal of 
the offending officer. ^ • 

The general assembly was similarly an organic repre- 
sentation of the mind and will of the whole country out- 
side the metropolis ; for it was composed of the deputies, 
elective heads or chief men of the townships and villages. 
A certain plutocratic element seems to have entered into 
its composition, as it was principally recruited from the 
wealthier men of the represented communities, and if was 
therefore something of the nature of an assembly of the 
commons not of an entirely democratic type, — although 
unlike all but the most recent modern parliaments it in- 
cluded Shudras as well as Kshatriyas and Vaisliyas, — but 
stilt a sufficiently faithful expression of the life and mind 
of the jieople. It w.as not however a supreme parliament: 
for it had ordinarily no fundamental legislative powers, any 
more than had the king and council or the metropolitan 
assembly, hut only of decree and regulation. Its business 
was to serve as a direct instrument of the will of the peo- 
ple in Ihe coordination of the various activities of the life 
of the nation, to see to the right direction of these and to 
the securing of the gen ;ral order and welfare of the com - 
merce, industry, agriculture, social and political life of the 
nation, to pass decrees and regulations to that purpose and 
secure privileges and facilities from the king and his coun- 
cil, to give or withhold the assent of the people to the ac- 
tions of the sovereign and, if need be, to oppose him act- 
ively and prevent misgovernment or end it by the means 
ojien to the people's representatives. The joint session of 
the metropolitan and general assemblies was consulted in 
matters of succession, could depose the sovereign, alter 
the succession at his death, transfer the throne outside the 
reigning family, act sometimes as a supreme court of law 
in cases having a ];M)iitical tincture, cases of treason t)r of 
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niisciiiriage of justice. The royal resolutions on any inat.- 
ter of Stale twiicy were proinulfpited to these assemblies 
and their assent had to be taken, in all matters involving 
special tax.ition, war, sacrifice, large schemes of irrigation, 
> etc, ^ and all questions of vital interest to tlie country. The 
two bodies seem to have sat constantly, for uuitters came 
up daily from them to the sovereign: their acts were re- 
gistered by the king and had automatically the effect of 
law. It is clear indeed from a total review of their rights 
and activities that they were partners in the sovereignty and 
its powers were inherent in them and even those could be 
exercised by them on extraordinary occasions which were 
, not noi'mally within their purview. It is significant that 
Asoka in his attempt to alter the Dliarnia of the coininu- 
nity, proceeded not merely by his royal decree but by dis- 
cussion with the Assembly. The ancient description seems 
therefore to have been thoroughly justified which charac- 
terised the two bodies as executors of the kingdom's ac- 
tivities and at need the instruments of opposition to the 
king's government. 

It is not clear when these great institutions went out 
of existence, whether before the Mahoiuedan invasion or 
as a result of the foreign conquest. Any collapse of the sys- 
tem at the top leaving a gulf between the rviyal government, 
which would grow more autocratic by its isolation and 
in sole control of the larger national affairs, and the other 
constituents of the socio-political body each carrying on 
its own internal affairs, as was to tlic end the case with 
the village communities, but not in any living relation with 
the higher State matters would obviously l>e in an organis- 
ation of complex communal freedom where coordination 
of the life was imiieratively needed, a great cause of weak- 
ness. In any case the invasion from Central Asia, bringing 
ill a tradition of pei-sonal lyid autocratic rule unfamiliar 
with these restraints would immediately destroy such bo- 
dies, or their remnants or survivals wherever they still 
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existed, and this happened throughout the whole of Nor> 
them India. The Indian political system was still iiiaiii« 
tained for many centiirids in the south, but the public as- 
semblies which went on existing there do not seem to 
have been of the same constitution as the ancient polit/&il ' 
bodies, but Were rather some of the other communal orga* 
hisations and assemblies of which these were a coordina- 
tion and supreme instrument of control. These inferior 
assemblies included bodies originally of a ixilitical cha- 
racter, once the supreme governing institutions of the clan 
nation, kiila, and the republic, gaiia. Under the new dis- 
pensation they remained in existence, but lust theif supre- 
me powers and could only administer with a subordinate ‘ 
and restricted authority the affairs of their constituent com- 
munities. The kula or clan family persisted, even after it 
had lost its political character, as a socio-religious institu- 
tion, especially among the Kshatriyas, and preserved the 
tradition of its social and religious law, knUt’dliarwa, and 
in some cases its communal assembly, kula-saiigha. The 
public assemblies that we Hnd even in quite recent times 
tilling the rule of the old general assembly in Southern 
India, more than one coexisting and acting separately or 
in unison, ap|x;ar to have been variations on this ly|H: of 
body. In Kajputana also the clan family, kula, recovered 
its political character and action, hut in another form and, 
without the ancient institutions and liner cultural tei.n]H:r, 
although preserving in a high degree the Kshatriya dharma 
of courage, chivalry, magnanimity and honour. 

A stronger permanent element in the Indian commu- 
nal system, one that grew up in the frame of the four or- 
ders — in the end even replacing it — and acquired an extra- 
ordinary vitality, ixjisistenceand predominant importance 
was the historic and still tenacious thougri decadent insti- 
tution of caste, jdli. Originally this rose from subdivisions 
of the four orders that grew up in each order under the stress 
of viirious forces, The subdivision ui the Brahmin castes 
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was mainly due to religious, socio-religioiis and ceremu> 
nial causes, but there were also regional and local divisions: 
the Ksliiitriyas remained for the most part one united order, 
though divided into kiilAs. On the other hand the Vaishya 
* and.Shudra orders split up into innumerable castes under 
the necessity of a subdivision of economic functions on the 
basis of the hereditary principle. Apart from the increas* 
iiigly rigid application of the hereditary principle, tins 
settled subdivision of function could well enough have been 
secured, as in other countries, by a guild system and in the 
towns wc do find a vigorous and efficient guild system in 
existence. But the guild system afterwards fell into desue* 
•tudc and the more general institution of caste become the 
one basis of economic function everywhere. The caste in 
town and village was a separate communal unit, at once 
religious, social and economic, and decided its religious 
social and other questions, carried on its caste affairs and 
exercised jurisdiction over its members in a perfect free* 
dom from all outside interference : only on fundamental 
questions of the Dharma the Brahmins were referred to 
for an authoritative interpretation or decision as custodians 
of the Shastra. As with the kiila, each caste had its caste 
law and rule of living and conduct, Jali-dharma, and its 
caste communal ;issembly,yV(//*$fO/g/m. As the Indian poli* 
ly in all its institutions was founded on a communal and 
not on an individualistic basis, the caste also counted in the 
{Hilitical and administrative functioning of the kingdom. 
The guilds equally were selHunctioning mercantile and 
industrial communal units, assembled for the discussion 
and administration of their affairs and had besides their 
united assemblies which seem at one time to have been 
the governing urban bodies. These guild governments, if 
they may so be called, -“for they were more than mnnicipa* 
lities^^disapiieared afterwards into the more general ur- 
ban body which represented an organic unity of both the 
guilds and the caste assemblies of all the orders. The 
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castes as such were not direclly represented in the general 
assembly of the kingdom, but they had their place in the 
administration of local affairs. 

The village communih' and the township were the 
most tangibly stable basis of the whole system; but th^se, * 
it must be noted, were not solely territorial units or a con* 
venient mechanism for electoral, administrative or other 
useful social and political purposes, but always true com* 
munal unities with an organic life of their own that func« 
tioned in its own power and not merely its a subordinate 
part of the machinery of the Slate. The village community 
has been described as a little vill.'ige republic, and the dc« 
scription is hardly an exaggeration: for each village was 
within its own limits autonomous and self-siilHcient, gover- 
ned by its own elected Paiichayats and elected or hereditary 
officers, satisfying- its own needs, providing for its own 
education, police, tribunals, all its economic necessities 
and functions, managing itself itsown life as an independent 
and self-governing unit. The villages carried on also their 
affairs with each other by combinations of various kinds 
and there were too groups of vdlagcs under elected or 
hereditary heads and forming therefore, though in a less 
closely organised f.'ishion, a natural body. Kut the townships 
in India were also in a hardly less striking way autonomous 
and self-governing bodies, ruled by their own assembly 
and committees with an elective system and the use of the 
vote, managing their own affairs in their own right and 
sending like the villages their representative men to the 
general assembly of the kingdom. The administration of 
these urban governments included all works contributing 
to the material or other welfare of the citizens, police, ju- 
dicial cases, public works and the charge of sacred and pu- 
blic places, registration, the collection of municipal taxes 
and ail matters relating to tnide, industry and commerce. 

If the village community can be described as a little village 
republic, the constitution of the townships can equally be 
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described as larger urban republics. It is significant that 
the Negamaand Paura assemblies, — the guild governments 
and the metropolitan bodies, — had the privilege of striking 
, co\ns of their own, a power otherwise exercised only by 
the fnonarchical heads of States and the republics. 

Another kind of community must lie noted, those 
which had no political existence, but were yet each in its 
own kind a self-governing body ; for they illustrate the 
strong tendency of Indian life to throw itself in ail its 
manifestations into a closely communal form of existence. 
One example is the joint family, prevalent everywhere in 
India and only now breaking down under the pressure of 
modern conditions, of which the two fundamental princi* 
pies were first a communal holding of the property by the 
agnates and their families and, as far as possible, an un- 
divided communal life under the management of the he:id 
of the family and, secondly, the claim of each male to an 
equal portion in the share of his father, a portion due to him 
in case of separation and division of the estate. 'Phis com- 
munal unity with the persistent separate right of the indi- 
vidual is an example of the synthetic turn of the Indian 
mind and life, its recognition of fundamental tendencies 
and its attempt to harmonise them even if they seemed in 
their norm of practice to lie contradictory to e.ich other. 
It is the same synthetic turn as that which in all parts of 
the Indian socio-political system tended to fuse together 
in different ways the theocratic, the monarchic and aris- 
tocratic, the plutocratic and the democratic tendencies in 
a whole which bore the characteristics of none of them 
nor was yet an accommodation of them or amalgamation 
whether by a system »)f checks and balances or by an in- 
tellectually constructed synthesis, but rather a natural out- 
ward form of the inborn tendencies and character of the 
complex social mind and temperament. 

At the other end, forming the ascetic and purely 
spiritual extreme of the Indian life-mind, we find the re- 
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H^ous community and, again, this too takes a communal 
shape. The original Vedic society had no place for any 
Church or religious community or ecclesiastical order, 
for in its system the body of the people formed a single , 
socio-religious whole with no separation into religious^nd 
secular, layman and cleric, and in spite of later develop- 
ments the Hindu religion has held in the whole or at least 
as the basis to this principle. On the other hand an in- 
creasing ascetic tendency that came in time to distinguish 
the religious from the mundane life and tended to create 
the separate religious community, was confirmed by the 
rise of the creeds and disciplines of the Buddhists and 
the Jainas. The Buddhist monastic order was the first de- 
velopment of the complete figure of the organised religious 
community. Here we liud that Buddha simply applied 
the known principles of the Indian society and polity to 
the ascetic life. The order he created was intended to be a 
dhanna^saiiglia, and each monastery a religious commune 
living the life of a united communal body which existed 
as the expression and was based in all the rules, features, 
structure of its life on the maintenance of the Dharma as 
it was underst(K)d by the Buddhists. This was, as we can 
at once see, precisely the principle and theory of the whole 
Hindu society, but given here the higher intensity possible 
to the spiritual life and a purely religious body. It managed 
its affairs too like the Indian social and political commu- 
nal unities. An assembly of the order discussed debatable 
questions of the Dharma and its application and proceed- 
ed by vote as in the meeting-halls of the republics, but 
it was subject still to a limiting control intended to avoid 
the possible evils of a too purely democratic method. The 
monastic system once thus firmly established was taken 
over from Buddhism by the orthodox religion, but with- 
out its elalx>rate organisation. These religious communi- 
ties tended, wherever they could prevail against the older 
Brahminic system, as in the order created by Shankara- 
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charya, to become a sort of ecclesiastical head to the lay 
body of the cuinmniiily, but they arrogated to themselves 
no political position and the striif'fjle between Church and 
State is absent from the political history of India. 

• It is clear therefore that the wln)le life of ancient 
India retained even in the time of the ^jreat kingdoms 
and empires its first principle and essential working and its 
social polity remained fundamentally a complex system f)f 
self-determined and self-governing comiminai bodies. The 
evolution of an ori^nised State authority supervening on 
this system was necessitated in India as elsewhere partly 
by th© demand of the practical reason for a more stringent 
and scientifically efficient coordination than was possible 
except in small areas to the looser natural coordination of 
life, and more imperatively by the need of a systematised 
military aggression and defence and international action 
concentrated in the hands of a single cential authority. 
An extension of the free republican State might have sutili- 
ced to meet the former demand, for it had the potentiality 
and the necessary institutions, but the method of the mo- 
narchical State w'ith its more constricted and easily tangible 
centrality presented a more ready and manageable device 
and a more facile and apparently eflicient machinery. .\nd 
for the external task, involving almost from the commence- 
ment the supremely difficult .age-long problem of the politi- 
cal unification of lndi<a, then a continent rather than a coun- 
rv, the republican system, more suited to strength in de- 
fence than for aggression, proved in spite of its efficient 
military organisation to be inadequate. It was, therefore, 
m India as elsewhere, the strong form of the monarchical 
State that prevailed finally and swallowed up the others. 
At the s.ame time the fidelity of the Indian mind to its 
fundamental intuitions and ideals preserved the basis of 
communal self-government natural to the temperament 
of the people, prevented the monarchical State from deve- 
loping into an autocracy or exceeding its proper functions 
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and stood successfully in the way of its mechanising the 
life of the-society. It is only in the long decline that we find 
the free institutions that stood between the royal govern- 
ment and the self-determining communal life of the people 
either tending to disappear or else to lose much of their an- 
cient |)ower and vigoiirand the evils of pei’sonal government, 
of a bureaucracy of scribes and officials and of a too prepon- 
derant centralised authority commencing to manifest in 
some sensible measure. As long as the ancient traditions of 
the Indian polity remained and in proportion as they con- 
tinued to be vital and effective, these evils remained either 
sporadic and occasional or could not assume any serious 
proportions. It was the combination of foreign invasion 
and conquest wjth the slow decline and final decadence 
of the ancient Indian culture that brought about the col- 
lapse of considerable p:irts of the old structure and the 
degradation and disintegration, with no sufficient means 
for revival or new creation, of the socio-political life of 
the people. 

At the height of its evolution and in the great days 
of Indian civilisiition we find an admirable {xrhtical system 
efficient in the highest degree and veiy perfectly combining 
communal self-government with stability and order. The 
State carried on its work administrative, judicial, financial 
and protective without destroying or encroaching on the 
rights and free activities of the people and its constituent 
bodies in the same rleiiartments. The royal courts in capi- 
tal and country were the supreme judicial authority co- 
ordinating the administration of justice throughout the 
kingdom, but they did not unduly interfere with the judicial 
powers entrusted tr) their own courts by the village and 
urban communes and, even, the regal system associated 
with itself the guild, caste and family courts, working as an 
ample means of arbi'ration and only insisted on its own ex- 
clusive control of the more serious criminal offences. A 
similar respect was shown to the administrative and finan- 
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cial powers of the villajje and urban cuininmies. The kin;{’s 
governors and officials in (own and countr>' existed side 
by side with the civic governors and officials and the coni« 
iiiunal heads and officers appointed by the people and its 
ilii^niblies. The State did nut interfere with the religious 
liberty or the esUiblished economic and social life of the 
nation; it contined itself to the maintenance of social order 
and the provision of a needed supervisioti, support, cour> 
dinatiun and facilities for the rich and powerful function* 
ing o( all the national activities. It understood too always 
and magniticently fultilled its opportunities as a source of 
splenjiid and muniticent stimnlatiun to the architecture, 
art, culture, scholarship, literature already created by the 
communal mind of India. In the person of the monarch 
it was the dignified and powerful head and in the system 
of his administration the supi erne instrument — neither an 
arbitiaiy autocracy or bureaucracy, nor a machine oppress* 
ing or replacing life — of a great and stable civilisation and 
a Ircc and living people. 



A Preface on National Education 


(i) 

The necessity aiul uninixed good ot' iiiiiversid ediica- 
lioM has become a fixed dogma to the modem iiilelli- 
genee, a thing held to be Ix'yond dispute by any liberal 
mind or awakened national conscience, and whether the 
tenet be or m^t altogether beyond cavil, it may at any 
rate be presumed that it answers to a present and im< 
])erattve need of the intellectual and vital effort of the 
race. Uut there ts nut quite so universal an agreement or 
common attainment to a reasoned or luminous idea on what 
educafion is or prael'cally or ideally should be. Add to 
this uncertainly the demand — naturally insistent and clatiio* 
rolls with the awakening of the spirit of inde})endence in 
a country like our own which is peculiarly circumstanced 
not only by the clash of Ihe Asiatic and the Euru|)ean or 
occidental consciousness and the very different civilisa- 
tions they have created and the enforced meeting of the 
ICiiglisli and the Indian mind and culture, but by a poli- 
tical subjection which has left the decisive shaping and 
supreme control of education in the hands of foreigners, 
— ^add Ihe demand fur a national type of education, and in 
the absence of clear ideas on the subject we are likely 
to enter, as we have in fact entered into an atmosphere of 
great and disconcerting confusion. 

Kor if we do not know very clearly what education in 
general truly is or should be, we seem still less to know 
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what we mean by national education. All that appears to 
be almost iinaniinously agreed oh is that the teaching given 
in the existing schools and universities has been bad in kind 
and. ill addition denationalising, degrading and inipove* 
rishiitg to the national mind, soul and character because 
it is overshadowed by a foreign hand and foreign in aim, 
method, substance and spirit. Hut this purely negative 
agreement does not carry us very far: it does not tell us 
what in principle or practice we desire or ought to put in 
its place. There may be much virtue in an epithet but to 
tag on the word ‘‘national’' to a school or college or even 
a^Councihor Hoard of Education, to pu that into the hands 
of an indigenous agency, mostly of men trained in the 
very system we are denouncing, to reproduce that con- 
demned system with certain ditferences, additions, sub- 
tractions, modiheations of detail and curriculum, to tack 
on a technical side and think we have solved the problem 
does not really change anything. To be satisfied with a 
trick of this kind is to perform a somersault round our 
centre of intellectual gravity, land ourselves where we 
were before and think we have got into quite another 
country, — obviously a very unsatisfactory proceeding. The 
institutions that go by the new name may or may not be 
giving a better education than the others, but in what they 
are mure national, is not altogether clear even to the most 
willingly sympathetic critiuil intelligence. 

The problem indeed is one of surixissing dilficuliy and 
it is not easy to discover from what point of thought or 
of practice one has to begin, on what princii>le to create 
or on what lines to map out the new building. The con- 
ditions are iittricale and the thing that is to lie created in 
a way entirely new. We cannot be s;distied with a mere 
resuscitation of some p:ist piinciple, nietluxl and system 
that may have hap|)ened to prevail at one time in India, 
however great it was or in consonance with our |>ast civil- 
i^tiou and culture. That ie\ersiun would be a sterile and 
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iinix>ssible eflfurt hopelessly in idequate to the pressing de- 
mands of the present and the far greater demands of our fu- 
ture. On the other hand to take over the English, German or 
American school and university or Siimc variation on tjieiu 
with a gloss of Indian colour is a course attractively Yacile 
and one that saves the need of thinking and of new expe- 
riment ; but in that case there is no call for this loud 
pother about nationalising education, all that is needed is 
a change of control, of the medium of instruction, of the 
frame and lilting of the curriculum and to some extent of 
the balance of subjects. 1 presume that it is something 
more profound, great and searching that wc^have in mind 
and that, whatever the difficulty of giving it sha^ie, it is an 
education proper to the Indian soul and need and tem- 
|)erament and culture that we are in quest of, not indeed 
something faithful merely to the past, but to the develop- 
ing soul of India, to her future need, to the greatness of 
her coming self-creation, to her eternal spirit. It is this 
that we have to get clear in our minds and for that we 
must penetrate down to fundamentals and make those 
firm before we can greatly e.\ecute. Otherwise nothing is 
easier than to start oiY on a false but specious cry or from 
an imsoimd starting-point and travel far away from the 
riglit path on a tangent that will lead us to no goal but 
only to emptiness and failure. 

Kut first let us clear out of the way or at least put in 
its proper place and light the preliminary disiibling ob- 
jection that there is and can be no meaning at all or nunc 
worth troubling about in the idea of a national education 
and that the very notion is the nndesirnble and unprofita- 
ble intrusion of a false and murow patriotism into a field 
in which patriotism apart from the need of a training in 
good citiicenship has no legitimate place. And for that one 
purpose no special kind or form of education is needed, 
since the training to good citizenship must be in all essen- 
tials the same whether in the east or the west, England or 
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Germany ur \apan or India. Mankind and ils needs are 
the same everywhere and truth and knowledge are one and 
have no country; education too must he a thing universal 
^nd. without nationality or borders. What, for an instance, 
could be meant by a national education in Science, and 
does it signify that we are to reject modern truth and mo« 
deni method of science Irecause they come to us from 
Kurope and go back to the imijerfect scientific knowledge 
of classical India, exile Galileo and Newton and all that 
came after and teach only ivhat was known to Bhaskara, 
Aryabhatta and Varahaniihira? Or how should the teaching 
of Sanskrit or the living indigenous tongues differ in kind 
and method from the teaching of I^atin or the living mo- 
dern tongues ill Europe? Arc we then to fetch back to the 
methods of the tols of Nadiya or to the system, if we can 
find out what it was, practised in ancient Takshashila or 
.Nalanda? At most what can lx? demanded is a larger place 
for the study of the past of our country, the replacement 
of English by the indigenous tongues as a medium and 
the relegation of the .former to the position of a second 
language, — but it is possible to challenge the advisability 
even of these changes. After all we live in the twentieth 
century and cannot revive the India of Chandragupta or 
Akbar; we must keep abreast with the march of truth and 
knowledge, fit ourselves for existence under actual cir- 
cumstances, and our education must be therefore up to 
date in form and substance and modern in life and spirit. 

All these objections are only pertinent if directed 
aji^inst the travesty of the idea of national education which 
would make of it a means of an oliscurantist retrogression 
to the past forms that were once a living frame of our 
culture but are now dead or dying things ; but that is not 
the idea nor the endeavour. The living spirit of the de- 
mand for national education no more requires a return to 
the astronomv and mathematics of Bhaskara or the forms 
of the svstem of Nalanda than the living spirit of Swadeshi 
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a return from railway and motor traction to the ancient 
chariot and the bullock«cart. There is no doubt plenty of 
retrogressive sentimentalism about and there have been 
some queer violences on common sense and reason and, 
disconcerting freaks that prejudice the real issue, but these 
inconsequent streaks of fantasy give a false hue to the 
matter. It is the spirit, the living and vital issue that we 
have to do with, and there the question is not lietween 
modernism and antiquity, but between an imported civili- 
sation and the greater possibilities of the Indian mind and 
nature, not between the present and the past, but between 
the present and the future. It is not a return to' the fifth 
century but an initiation of the centuries to come, not a 
reversion but a break forward away from a present artificial 
falsity to her own greater innate potentialities that is de- 
manded by the soul, by the Shakli of India. 

The argument agtiinst national education proceeds 
in the first place upon the lifeless academic notion that 
the subject, the acquiring of this or that kind of informa- 
tion is the whole or the central matter. But the acquiring 
of various kinds of information is only one and not the 
chief of the means and necessities of education : its cen- 
tral aim is the building of the powers of the human 
mind and spirit, it is the formation or, as I would prefer 
to view it, the evoking of knowledge and will and of the 
power to use knowledge, character, culture, — that at least if 
no more. And this distinction makes an enormous differ- 
ence. It is true enough that if all we ask for is the acqui- 
sition of the information put at our disposal by science, 
it may be enough to take over the science of the West whe* 
ther in an undigested whole or in carefully packed morsels. 
But the major question is not merely what science we 
learn, but what we shall do with our science and how too, 
acquiring the scientific mind and recovering the habit of 
scientific discovery — I leave aside the possibility of the 
Indian mentality working freely in its own nature discover- 
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iiiR new methods or even fjivin^ a new turn to physicat 
science — we shall relate it to other powers of the human 
mind and scientific knowled|;e to other knowledge more 
intimate to other and not less light>giving and pnwcr-giv* 
ing parts of our intelligence and nature. And there the 
peculiar cast of the Indian mind, its psychological tradition, 
its ancestral capacity, (urn, knowledge bring in cultural ele- 
ments of a supreme importance. A language, Sanskrit nr an- 
othen should be acquired by whatever method is most natu- 
ral, efficient and stimulating to the mind and we need not 
cling there to any past or present manner of teaching: but 
the vital question is how we are to learn and make use of 
Sanskrit and the indigenous languages so as to get to the 
heart and intimate sense of our own culture and establish 
a vivid continuity l)etwecn the still living power of our 
past and the yet uncreated power of our future, and how 
we are to le;irn and use English or any other foreign tongue 
so as to know helpfully the life, ideas and culture of other 
countries and establish our right relations with the world 
around us. This is the aim and principle of a true national 
education, not, certainly, to ignore modern truth and know- 
ledge, but to take our foundation on our own being, our 
own mind, our own spirit. 

The second ground oj'»enly or tacitly taken by the 
hostile argument is that modern, that is to say, European 
civilisation is the thing that we have to acquire and fit our- 
selves for, so only can we live and prosper and it is this 
that our education must do for us. The idea of national 
education challenges the sufficiency of this assumption. 
Europe built up her ancient culture on a foundation largely 
taken from the East, from Egyt>t, Chaldea, Phoenicia, India, 
but turned in a new direction and another life-idea by the 
native spirit and temperament, mind and social genius of 
Greece and Rome, lost and then recovered it, in part from 
the Arabs with fresh borrowings from the near East and 
from India and more widely by the Renaissance, but then 
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too ^ve it a new turn and direction proper to the native 
spirit and temperament, mind and social genius of the Teu- 
tonic, and the Latin, the Celtic and Slav races. It is the 
civilisa*ion so created that has long offered itself as the last 
and imperative word of the mind of humanity, but th& 
nations of Asia are not bound so to accept it, and will do 
better, taking over in their turn whatever new knowledge 
or just ideas Europe has to offer, to assimilate them to 
their own knowledge and culture, their own native tem- 
perament and spirit, mind and social genius and out of 
that create the civilisation of the future. The scientific, rat- 
ionalistic, industrial, pseudo-democratic civilisation of the 
West is now in process of dissolution and it would be a 
lunatic absurdity for us at this moment to build blindly on 
that sinking foundation. When the most advanced minds 
of the Occident are beginning to turn in this red evening 
of the West for the hope of a new and more spiritual civi- 
lisation to the genius of Asia, it would be strange if we 
could think of nothing better than to cast away our ow'n 
self and potentialities and put our trust in the dissolving 
and moribund |)ast of Europe. 

And, finally, the objection grounds itself on the im- 
plicit idea that the mind of man is the same everywhere 
and can everywhere be p<isscd through the same machine 
and uniformly const nicled to order. That is an old and 
effete superstition of the reason which it is time now to 
renounce. For within the universal mind and soul of hu- 
manity is the mind and sou! of the individual with its in- 
finite variation, its commonness and its uniqueness, and 
between them there stands an intermediate power, the mind 
of a nation, the soul of a }ieople. And of all these three 
education must take account if it is to be, not a machine- 
made fabric, but a true building or a living evocation of the 
powers of the mind and spirit of the human being. 



The Lines of Karma 


* MIND NATURE AND LAW OF KARMA 
A second line of Karmic resiwnse of the cosmic for- 
ces to our action puls on also an ai>pearance which tem- 
pts us to give it a moral character. For there can be dis- 
tinguished in Nature a certain element of the law of the 
talion or—“perhaps a mure appropriate tigure» since tliis 
action seems rather- mechanical than rational and delibe- 
rate— a boomerang movement of energy returning upon 
its transmitter. The stone we throw is flung back bv some 
hidden force in the world life upon ourselves, the action 
we pul out upon others recoils, iK>t always by a direct re- 
action, but often by devious and unconnected routes, on 
our own lives and sometimes, though that is by no means 
a common rule, in its own e.\.'tct figure or measure. This 
is a phenomenon so striking to our imagination and im- 
pressive to our moral sense and vital feelings that it has 
received some kind of solemn form and utterance in the 
thought of all cultures, — “What thou hast done, thou 
must suffer”, “He that uses the sword shall perish by the 
sword;” “Thou hast sown the wind and thou shalt reap 
the whirlwind ;” — and we are tempted to erect it into a 
universal rule and accept it as suflicient evidence of a mo- 
ral order. But the careful thinker will pause long before 
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he hastens io subscribe to any such conclusion, for there 
is much that militates ajjainst it and this kind of definite 
reaction is rather exceptitmal than an ordinary rule of hu- 
man life. If it were a regular feature, men would soon 
learn the code of the draconic impersonal legislator and 
know what to avoid and the list of life’s prohibitions and 
vetoes. But there is no such clear penal legislation of 
Nature. 

The mathematical precision of physical Nature's ac- 
tion and reaction ctinnot indeed be expected from mental 
and vital Nature. For not only does everything become 
infinitely more subtle, complex and variable -as we i'ise in 
tile scale so that in our life action there is an extraordinary 
intertwining of forces and mixture of many values, but, 
even, the psj'chological and moral value of the same ac- 
tion differs in different cases, according to the circums- 
tance, the conditions, the motive and mind of the doer. 
The law of the talion is no just or ethical rule when ap- 
plied by man to men and, applied by superhuman dis- 
penser of justice or impersonal law with a rude rule of 
thumb to the delicate and intricate tangle of man’s life ac- 
tion and life motives, it would be no better. And it is 
evident too that the slow, long and subtle purposes of the 
universal Power working in the human race would be de- 
feated rather than served liy any universality of this too 
precise and summary procedure. Accordingly we find that 
its working is occasional and intermittent rather than 
regular, variable and to our minds capricious rather than 
automatic and plainly intelligible. 

At times in the individual’s life the rebound of this 
kind of Kaniia is decisively, often terribly clear and penal 
justice is done, although it may come to him in an unex- 
pected fashion, long delayed and from strange quarters \ 
but however satisfactory to our dramatic sense; this is not 
the common method of retributive Nature. Her ways are 
more toiiuous, subtle, unobtrusive and indecipherable. 
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Often it is a nation that pays in this way fur past crimes 
and mistakes and the sign manual of the law of the talion is 
there to point the lesson, but individually it is the innocent 
•who suffer. A commercially minded king of Belgium is 
moved to make a good thing of the nation’s rubber estate 
and human cattle farm in Africa and his agents murder 
and mutilate and immolate thousands of cheap negro lives 
to hasten tlie yield and swell his coffers. This able moii' 
arch dies in the splendour of riches and the sacred odour 
of good fortune, his agents in no way suffer : but here of 
a sudden comes Germany trampling her armed way to- 
wards a dream of military and commercial empire through 
prosperous Belgium and massacred men and women and 
mutilated children startlingly remind us of Karma and 
illustrate some obscure and capricious law of the talion. 
Here at least the nation in its corporate being was guilty of 
complicity, but at other times neither guilty individual nor 
nation is the payer, but perhaps some well-meaning vir- 
tuous blunderer gets the account of evil recompense that 
should have liecn paid in of rights by the strong despots 
before him who went on their way to the end rejoicing 
in power and splendour and pleasure. 

It is evident that we cannot make much of a force 
that works out in so strange a fashion, however occasio- 
nally striking and dramatic its pointing at cause and con- 
sequence. It is too uncertain in its infliction of penalty to 
serve the end which the human mind expects from a sys- 
tem of penal justice, too inscrutably variable in its incidence 
to act as an indicator to that element in the human tem- 
perament which waits u|K>n expediency and regulates its 
steps by a prudential eye to consequence. Men and na* 
tions continue to act always in the same , fashion regard- 
less of this occasional breaking out of the lightnings of a 
retaliatory doom, these occasional precisions of Karmic 
justice amidst the uncertainties of the complex measures 
Qf tlie uniNW. It works really not on the mind and will 
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of Ilian -^except to some degree in a )<ubile and ini|x:rfect 
fashion on IJie subconscient mind— but outside him as a 
partial check and regulator helping to maintain the ba- 
lance of the returns of energy and the life purposes ofrthe> 
world-spirit. Us action is like that of the first line of tran- 
sitional Karma intended to prevent the success of the vital 
egoism of man and serves as an interim compression and 
compulsion until he can discover and succeed in spite of 
his vital self in obeying a higher law of his being and a 
purer dynamism of motive in his directing mind and gover- 
ning spirit. It serves therefore a certain moral purpose in 
the will in the universe, but is not itself, even in combina-' 
tion with the other, sufficient to be the law of a moral 
carder. 

A third possible and less outwardly mech.inical line 
of Karma is suggested by the dictum that like creates like 
and in accordance with that law good must create good 
and evil must create evil. In the terms of a moral return or 
rather repayment to moral energies this would mean that 
by putting forth love we get a return of love and by 
putting forth hatred a return of haired, that if we are 
merciful or just to others, others also will lie to us just 
or merciful and that generally good done by us to our 
fellow-men will return in a recompense of good done by 
them in kind and posted back to our address duly regis- 
tered in the moral post office of the administrative govern- 
ment of the universe. Do unto others as you would be 
done by, because then they will indeed so do to you, 
seems- to be the formula of this moral device. If this 
were true, human life might indeed settle down into a 
very symmetrical system of a harmoniously moral egoism 
and a mercantile traffic in goodness that might seem fair 
and beautiful enough to those who are afflicted with that 
kind of moral aesthesis. Happily for the upward progress 
of the human soul, the rule breaks down in practice, the 
world-spirit having greater ends before it and a greater 
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law to realiiie. The rule is true to a certain extent in ten- 
dency and works sometimes well enough and the prudent- 
ial intelligence of man takes some account of it in action 
but it is not true all the way and all the time. It is evi- 
dent enough that hatred, violence, injustice are likely to 
create an answering hatred, violence and injustice and 
that I can only indulge these propensities with impunity 
if 1 am sufficiently powerful to defy resistance or so long 
as I am at once strong and prudent enough to provide 
against their natural reactions. It is true also that by doing 
good and kindness 1 create a certain goodwill in others 
and can rely under ordinary or favourable circumstances 
not so much on gratitude and return in kind as on their 
support and favour. But this good and this evil are both 
of them movements of the ego and on the mixed egoism 
of human nature there can he no safe or positive reliance. 
.Vn egoistic selBsh strength, if it knows wh;tt to do and 
where to stop, even a certain measure of violence and in- 
justice, if it is strong and skilful, cunning, fraud, many 
kinds of evil, do actually pay in man’s dealing with man 
hardly less than in the animal’s with the animal, and on 
the other hand the doer of good who counts on a return 
or reward tinds himself as often as not disappointed of 
his barg.tined recompense. The weakness of human nat- 
ure worships the power that tramples on it, does homage 
to successful strength, can return to every kind of strong 
or skilful imposition belief, acceptance, obedience: it can 
crouch and fawn and admire even amidst movements of 
hatred and terror; it has singular loyalties and unreasoning 
instincts. And its disloyalties too are as unreasoning or 
light and fickle: it takes just dealing and beneficence as its 
right and forgets or cares not to repay. And there is 
worse ; for justice, mercy, beneficence, kindness are often 
enough rewarded by their opposites and illwill an answer 
to goodwill is a brutally common experience. If something 
in the world and in man returns good for good and evil 
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for evil, it as often returns evil for good and, with orwith« 
out a conscious moral intention, good for evil. And even 
a iinegoistic virtue or a divine good and love entering the 
world awakens hostile reactions. Attila and Jenghia on the 
throne to the end, Christ on the cross and Socrates drink-' 
ing his portion of hemlock arc no very clear evidence for 
any optimistic notion of a law of moral return in the 
world of human nature. 

There is little more sign of its sure existence in the 
world measures. Actually in the cosmic dispensation evil 
comes out of good and good out of evil and there seems 
to be no exact correspondence between the moral and the 
vital measures. All that we ciin Stiy is that good done ten- 
ds to incre.ise the sum and total power of good in the 
world and the greater this grows the greater is likely to be 
the sum of human happiness and that evil done tends to 
increase the sum and total power of evil in the world and 
the greater this grows, the greater is likely to be the sum 
of human sutfering and, eventually, man or nation doing 
evil has in some way to pay for it, but not often in any 
intelligibly graded or apportioned measure and not always 
in clearly translating terms of vital good fortune and ill 
fortune. 

In short, what we may call the transitional lines of 
Karma exist and have to be taken into account in our 
view of the action of the world forces. But they are not 
and cannot be the whole law of Karma. And they cannot 
be that because they are transitional, because good and 
evil are moral and not vital values and have a clear right 
only to a moral and not a vital return, because reward and 
punishment put forward as the conditions of good doing 
and evil doing do not constitute and cannot create a real- 
ly moral order, the principle itself, whatever temporary 
end it serx'es, being fundamentally immoral from the high- 
er point of view of a true and pure ethics, and because 
there are other forces that count and have their right,— 
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knowledge, power and many others. The correspondence 
of moral and vital good is a. demand of the human ego 
and tike many others of its demands answers to certain 
. tendencies in the world mind, but is not its whole law or 
highest purpose. A moral order there can be, but it is in 
ourselves and for its own sake that we have to create it 
and, only when we have so created it and found its right 
relation to othei* powers of life, can we hope to make it 
count at its fiill value in the right- ordering of man's \H- 
tal existence. 


The Hijirher Line^ of Karma 


The third movement of mind labouis to bring ilte 
soul of man out of the tangle of the vital aitd mental for- 
ces and opens to him a field in which the iitind raises it- 
self, raiws at least the head of its thought and will, above 
rhe vital demands and standards and there at that top of 
its activities, whatever its other concessions to the lowrer 
Karma, lives for the sake of the true values, the true de- 
mands of a mental being, even though one imprisoned in 
a body and set to wrestle with the conditions of life in a 
material universe. The innate demand of the mental being 
is for mental experience, for the mind's manifold streng- 
ths, its cajxicities, joys, growth, perfections, and foi* these 
things for their own sake because of the inevitable satis- 
faction they give lo his nature,— the demand of the intel- 
lect for truth and knowledge; the demand of the ethical 
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mind for rij;ht and f;nod, the demand of the aesthetic 
■mind for beauty and delight of beauty, the demand of the 
emotional mind for love and the joy of relation with our 
fellow'beings, the demand of the will for self-mastery and 
mastery of things and the world and our existence. ;^nd 
the values which the mental being holds for supreme and 
effective are the values of truth and knowledge, of right 
and good, of beauty and aesthetic delight, of love and 
emotional joy, of mastery and inner lordship. It is these 
things that he seeks to know and follow, to possess, dis- 
cover, enjoy, increase. It is for this great adventure that 
he came into the world, to walk hardily through the end- 
less fields they offer to him, to experiment, to dare, to test 
the utmost limit of each capacity and follow each possi- 
bility and its clue to the end as well .as to obser\’e in each 
its at present discovered law and measure. Here as in the 
other fields, as in the vital and physical, so in his mental 
provinces, it is the appointed work of his intelligence and 
will to know and master through an alw.iys enlarging ex- 
perience the conditions of an increasing light and power 
and right and truth and joy and beauty and wideness, and 
not only to discover the Truth and the Law and set up a 
system and an order, but to enlarge continually its lines and 
boundaries. And therefore in these fields, as in life, man, 
the mental iTeing, caiinol stop short too King in the par- 
tial truth of an ^tablished system and a temporary mis- 
taken for an eternal order— here least, because as he ad- 
vances he is always tempted still farther forward until he 
realises that he is a seeker of the infinite and a power of the 
absolute. His base here plunges into the obscure infinite 
of life and matter; but his head rises towards the luminous 
infinite of the spirit. 

The third movement of the mental ener^ carries it 
therefore into its own native field and kingdom above the 
pressing subjection to the lowering and limiting claim of 
a vital and physical Karma. It is tnie that his lower being 
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remains subject to the law of life and of the body, and it 
is true also that he must strive either to find in life or to 
bring into the world around him some law of truth, of 
rij^ht and good, of beauty, of love and joy, of the mind's 
will and mastery, fur it is by that ctTort that he is man and 
not the animal and without it he can not find his true 
satisfaction in living. But two things he has more and 
more to feel and to lealise, first, that life and matter fob 
low their own law and not, in man’s sense of it at least, 
a moral, a rational, a mentally determined aesthetic or 
other mind order, and if he wishes to introduce any such 
thing'into them, he must himself here create it, transcend' 
ing the physical and the vital law and discovering another 
and a better, and secondly, that the more he follows these 
things for their own sake, the more he discovers their true 
form, stcarupa, and develops their force to prevail upon 
and lift up life into an air of higher nature. In other words 
he passes from the practical pursuit of a serviceable know- 
ledge, morality, aesthesis, force of emolion and will-power, 
— serviceable for his vital aims, lor life as it first is,— ’to an 
ideal pursuit of these things and the traiisformatioii of life 
into the image of his ideal. This he is unable indeed as 
yet to realise and is obliged to rest on balance and com- 
promise, because he has not found the whole reconciling 
secret of that which lies Ixsyond his ideals. But it is :is he 
pursues them in their purity, for th>'ir own imperative in- 
nate demand and attraction, on the line of their trend to 
their own infinite and absolute that he gets nearer in his 
total exj>erience to the secret. There is so a chance of his 
discovering that as the lieauty and irrefragable order of life 
and matter are due to the joy of the Infinite in life and 
in matter and the fidelity of the Force here at work to the 
hidden knowledge and will and idea of the Self and 
Spirit in them, so there is within his own hidden self, his 
own vast and covert spirit a secret of the Infinite’s self- 
knowledge, will, joy, love and delight, mastery, right and 
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truth of joy and action by wliich his own greater life ris- 
ing above the vital and mental limitations can discover an 
infinite perfection and beauty and delight in itself and 
spontaneous irrefragable order. 

Meanwhile this third movement of mind discovers a 
law of the return of mental energies, pure in its kind and 
as certain as the vital and the physical, as faithful to it- 
self, to the self of mind and to mind nature, a law not of 
vital returns to mental dynamis, but of progression of the 
soul in the being and force of good and lieauty and po- 
wer— of mind-power and soul-power— and greatness and 
love and joy and knowledge. Mounting here the ethical 
mind no lunger follows good fur a reward now on eailli 
or in another' existence, but for the sake of good, and no 
longer shuns evil for fear of punishment on earth later on 
in this life or else in another life or in hell, but because to 
follow evil is a degradation and affliction of its being and 
a fall from its innate and im{)erutive endeavour. This is to 
it a necessity of its moral nature, a truly categorical im- 
perative, a call that ini the total more complex nature of 
man may be dulled or suppressed or excluded by the claim 
of its other parts and their needs, but to the ethical mind 
is binding and absolute. The virtue that demands a rewa- 
rd for acting well and needs a penalty to keep it walking 
in the straight way, is no real portion, no true law of the 
ethical being, but rather a mixed creation, a rule of his 
practical reason that seeks always after utility and holds 
that to be right which is helpful and expedient, a rule that 
looks Hi*st not at the growth of the soul but at the mc'cha- 
nical securing of a regulated outward conduct and to se- 
cure it bribes and terrifies the vital Ixiing into acquiescen- 
ce and a reluctant subordination of its own instincts and 
natural ventures. The virtue so created is an expediency, 
a social decency, a prudent limitation of egoism, a commer- 
cial substitute for the true thing ; or, at best, it is a habit 
pf the mind and not a truth of tlie soul, and in the inin^l 
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a fabricatiui), luiiwd and of inferior stuff, a conventional 
virtue, insecure, destructible by the wear and tear of life, 
easily confused with other expediencies or purchasable or 
conquerable by them, — it is not a high and clear upbuild- 
ing, an enduring and inwardly living sclf^reation of the 
soul. Whatever its practical utility or service, as a step of 
the transition, the mental habit of confusion and yitali.stic 
compromise it fosters and the more questionable confusi- 
ons and compromises that habit favours, have made con- 
ventional morality one of the chief of the forces that hold 
back human life from progressing to a true ethical order. 
If humanity has made any lasting and true advance, jt has 
been not through the virtue created by reward and punish- 
ment or any of the sanctions powerful on the little vital 
ego, but by an insistence from the higher mind on the 
lower, an insistence on right for its own sake, on imperative 
moral values, on an absolute law and truth of ethical being 
and ethical conduct that must be obeyed whatever the 
recalcitrances of the hnver mind, whatever the pains of the 
vital problem, whatever the external result, the inferior 
issue. 

This higher mind holds its pure and complete sway 
only on a few high souls, in others it acts upon the lower 
and outer mind but amidst much misprision, confusion 
and distortion of thought and will and perverting or aba- 
ting mixture ; on the mass of. men governed by the lower 
egoistic, vital and conventional standards of conduct its in- 
tliience is indirect and little. Xone the less it gives the 
clue we have to follow in order to pursue the spiral ascent 
of the lines of Karma. And first we observe that the just 
man follows the ethicid law for its own sake and not for 
any other pur})Ose whatsoever, is just for the sake of justice, 
righteous for the sake of righteousness, compassionate for 
the siike of compassion, true for the sake of truth alone. Ha- 
rishchandra sacrificing self and wife and child and kingdom 
and subjects in an unswerving fidelity to tlie truth of the 
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spoken word, Shivi giving his' flesh to tlie hawk rather than 
fall from his kingly duty of protection to the fugitive, the 
Bodhisattwa laying his lx)dy liefore the famished tiger, 
images in which sacred or epic le^nd'has consecrate^ this* 
greater kind of virtue, illuminate an elevation of the ethiciil 
will and a law of moral energy that asks for no return 
from nuin or living thing or from the gods of KHritaa, lays 
down no conditions, makes no calculation of conse<iuence, 
of less or more or of the greatest good of the greatest 
number, admits neither the hedonistic nor the utilitarian 
measure, but does simply the act as the thing to, be done 
because it is right and virtue and therefore the very law of 
being of the ethical man, the categorical imperative of his 
nature. 

This kind of high absoluteness in the ethical demand 
is af^liing to the flesh and the ego, for it admits of no 
comfortable indulgence and compromise, no abating rc* 
serves or conditions, no profitable compact between tlic 
egoistic life and virtue. It is offensive too to the practical 
reason, for it ignores the complexity of the world and of 
human nature and seems to savour of an extremism and 
exclusive exaf^eration as dangerous to life as it is exalted 
in ideal purpose. Fiat jmtUia ruat coeliwi, let justice and 
right be done though the heavens fall, is a rule of conduct 
that only the ideal mind can accept with equanimity or 
the ideal life tolerate in practice. And e\xii to the larger 
ideal mind this absoluteness becomes untrustworthy if it 
is an obedience not to the higher law of the soul, but to 
an outward moral law, a code of conduct. For Ihcii in 
place of a lifting enthusiasm we have the rigidity of the 
Pharisee, a puritan fierceness or murrowncss or the life* 
killing tyranny of a single insuflicient side of the nature. 
This is not yet that higher irienhU movement, but a strain- 
ing towards it, an attempt to rise above the transitional 
law and the vitalistic compromise. And it brings with it an 
Artificiality, a tension, a coercion, often a repellent auste> 
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rity which, disrej^rdiiig as it does sanity and large wisdom 
and the simple naturalness of the true ethical mind and 
the flexibilities of life, tyrannising over but not transform' 
ing it, is not the higher perfection of our nature. But still 
• even here there is the feeling out after a great return to 
the output of moral energy, an attempt well worth making, 
if the aim can indeed so be accomplished, to build up by 
the insistence on a rigid obedience to a law of moral ac* 
.tion that which is yet non-existent or imperfectly existent 
in us but which alone can make the law of our conduct a 
thing true and living,*— an ethical being with an inaliena- 
bly ethical nature. No rule imposed on him from outside, 
.whether* in the name of a supposed mechanical or imper- 
sonal law or of God or prophet, can lie, as such, true or 
right or binding on man : it becomes that only vrhen it 
answer.*, to some demand or .aids some evolution of his 
inner being. .And when that inner being is revealed, evol- 
ved, at each moment naturally active, simply and sponta- 
neously imperative, then wc get the true, the inner and 
intuitive Law in its light of self-knowledge, its lK*aiity of 
self-fulfilment, its intimate life significance. An act of 
justice, truth, love, compassion, purity, sacrifice becomes 
then the fauitle.ss expression, the natural outflowering of 
our soul of justice, our soul of truth, our soul of love and 
compassion, our soul of purity or sacrifice. And before 
the greatness of its imperative mandate to the outer nature 
the vital being and the practical reason and surface seek- 
ing intelligence must and do bow down as before some- 
thing gieater than themselves, something that belongs 
directly to the divine and the infinite. 

Meanwhile wc get the clue to the higher law of Kar- 
ma, of the output and returns of energy, and see it imme- 
diately and directly to be, what all law of Karma, really 
and ultimately, if at first covertly, is for man, a law of his 
spiritual evolution. The true return to the act of virtue, to 
the ethically right output of his energy — his reward, if you 
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will, and the sole recompense on which' he has a right to 
insist;^is its return upon him in a growth of thS moral 
strength within him, an upbuilding of his ethical being,- a 
lowering of the soul of right, justice, love, compassion, 
purity, truth, strength, courage, self ’giving that he se(^ to« 
be. This true return to the act of evil, to the ethically wrong 
output of energy*— his punishment, if you will, and the sole 
penally he has any need or right to fear, — is its return upon 
him in a retardation of the growth, a demolition of the up- 
hiiildingi an obscuration, tarnishing, impoverishing of the 
soul, -of the pure, -strong and luminous being that -he is 
striving to be. An inner happiness he may gain by his act, 
the calm, peace, satisfaction of the soul fulfilled in rights 
or an inner calamity, the suffering* disturbance, unease and 
malady of its descent or failure, but he 0.111 demand from 
God or moral Laiv no other. The ethical soul,— not the 
counterfeit but the real, — accepts the p:iins and sufferings 
and difficulties and -fierce intimidations of life, not as a 
punishment- for its sins, but as an opportunity and trial, 
ail opportunity for its ^owth, a trial of its built or native 
strength, and good fortune and all outer success not as a 
coveted reward of virtue, but as an opportunity also and 
an even greater more difficult trial. What to this high see- 
ker of Right can mean the vital law of Karma or what can 
iis gods do to him that he can fear or long for ? The 
ethical-vitalistic explanation of the world and its meaning 
and measures has for such a soul, for man at this height 
of his evolution ho significance. He has travelled beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Powers of the middle air, the head 
of his spirit's endeavour is lifted above the dull grey- 
white belt that is their empire. 
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The Synthesis of Yoga 


THK YO('.A OK SEI.K-PKRFKCTFON' 
CHAPTER EXXIll 

TOWARDS TIIK srPUAMEXTAf, TIME A’TSIOX 

All iH'iii}*, consciousness, kno\vlc(lj»e moves, secretly 
for our present surface awareness, openly when we rise 
beyond it to the spiritual and snpramenlal ranjfes, bet* 
ween two states and powers of existence, that of the time- 
less Infinite and that of the Infinite deployinfj in itself and 
orj'anising all things in time. These two states are oppo- 
sed to and incompatible with each other only for onr 
mental logic with its constani embarrassed stumbling 
around a false conception oi contradictions and a con- 
fronting of eternal opposites. In reality, as we find when 
we see things with a knowledge lounded on the snpramen- 
tal Identity and vision and think with the great, profound 
and flexible logic projier to that knowledge, the two are 
only coexistent and concurreni status and movement of 
the same tiuth of the infinite. The timeless Infinite holds 
in itself, in its eternal truth of being, beyond this manifes- 
tation, all that it manifests in Time. Us lime consciousness 
too is itself infinite and maintains in itself at once in a vi- 
sion of totalities and of particnfariti-.;s, of mobile succes- 
sion or moment sight and of total .stabilising vision or 
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abiding whole sight what appears to us as the past of thin^, 
their present and their future. 

The consciousness of the timeless Infinite can be 
brought home to us in various ways, but is most ordinarily 
imposed on our mentality by a reflection of it .md a po- 
werful impression or else made present to us as something 
above the mind, sometiiing of which it is aware, towards 
which it lifts, but into which it cannot enter because itself 
lives only in the time sense and in the succession of the 
moments. If our present mind iintransformed by the su- 
pramental influence tries to enter into the timeless, it must 
either disappear and be lost in the trance of Samadhi or 
else, remaining awake, it feels itself diffused in an Infinite 
where there is perhaps a sense of supra-physical space, a 
\’astness, a boundless extension of consciousness, but no 
time self, lime movement or time order. And if then the 
mental being is still mechanically aware of things in 
time, it is yet unable to deal with them in its own manner, 
unable to establish a truth relation between the timeless 
and things in time and unable to act .ind will out of its 
indefinite Infinite. The action that then remains possible 
to the mental Piiriisha is the mechanical action of the ins- 
truments of the Prakriti continuing by force of old impul- 
sion and habit or continued initiation of past energ\’, 
prdrahdha, or else an action chaotic, unregulated, uncoor- 
dinated, a confused precipitate from an energy which has 
no longer a conscious centre. 

The supramental consciousness on the other hand is 
founded upon the supreme consciousness of the timeless 
Infinite, but has too the secret of the deployment of the 
infinite Energy in time. It can either take its station in the 
time consciousness and keep the timeless infinite as its 
background of supreme and original being from which it 
receives all its organising* knowledge, wilt and action, or 
it can, centred in its essential being, live in the timeless 
but live too in a manifestation in titTie which it feels and 
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sees as iiiHiiite and as the same InBnile, and can bring 
uut, sustain and develnp in the one what it holds siiper- 
nally in the other. Its time consciousness therefore will 
be different from that of the mental being, not swept help* 
lessly on the stream of the moments and clutching at each 
moment as a stay and a swiftly disappearing standpoint, 
but founded first on its eternal identity beyond the chan- 
ges of time, secondly on a simultaneous eternity of Time 
in which |)ast, present and future exist together for ever in 
the self-knowledge and seif-power of the Eternal, thirdly, 
in a total view of the three limes as one movement singly 
and ihdivisibly seen even in their succession of stages, 
periods, cycles, last — and that only in the instrumental 
consciousness — in the step by step evolution of the mo- 
ments. It will therefore have the knowledge of the three 
times, li'ikaltinshli , — held of old to be a supreme sign of 
the seer and the Rishi, — not as an abnormal |>ower, but as 
its normal way of time knowledge. 

This unified and infinite time consciousness and this 
vision and knowledge are the possession of the supra- 
mental being in its own supreme region of light and are 
complete only on the highest levels of the supramental 
nature. But in the ascent of the huiuiin consciousness 
through the uplifting and transmuting evolutionary — that 
is to say, self-unveiling, self-developing, pn)gressively self- 
perfecting — process of Yoga, we have to take account of 
three successive conditions all of which have to be over- 
jxissed before we arc able to move on the highest lev- 
els. 'i'he first condition of our consciousness, that in 
which we now move, is this mind of ignorance tliat lias 
arisen out of the inconscience and nescience of material 
}i{^ti,re^_ignurant but capable of seeking for knowledge 
and finding it at least in a scries of mental representations 
which may be made clues to the true truth and, more and 
more refined and illuminated and rendered transparent by 
the influence, the infiltration and the descent of the light 
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from above, pre|xire the intellij^ence for ofieiiiiig to the 
capacity of (rue knowledge. All truth is to this mind a 
thing it originally had not and has had to acquire or has 
still to acquire, a thing external to it and to be gathered 
by experience or by following certain ascertained iTieihods 
and rules of enquiry, calculation, application of discovered 
law, interpretation of signs and indices. Its very know- 
ledge implies an antecedent nescience ; it is the instru- 
ment of Avidya. 

The second condition of conscionsness is potential 
only to the human being and gained by an inner enlight- 
ening and transformation of the mind of ignorance ; it is 
that m which the mind seeks for its source of knowledge 
rather within tlian witliont and becomes to its own feeling 
and self-experience, by whatever means, a mind, not of 
original ignorance, but of self-forgetful knowledge, 'I'his 
mind is conscious that the knowledge of all things is hid- 
den within it or :it least .somewhere in the being, but :is 
if veiled and forgotten, and the knowledge comes to it 
not as a thing ac<.|uired from outside, but always secretly 
there and now reuienibered and known at once to be true, 
— each thing in its own jilacc, degree, manner and mea- 
sure. This is its attitude to knowledge even when the 
occasion of knowing is some external ex}icrience, sign or 
indication, because that is to it only the occasion and its 
reliance for the truth of the knowledge is not on the ex- 
ternal indication or evidence but on the inner conlirming 
witness. The true mind is the universal within us and the 
individual is only a projection on the surface, and there- 
fore this second slate of consciousness we have either 
when the individual mind goes more and mote inward 
and is always consciously or sulx:onscionsly ne;ir and 
sensitive to the touches of the universal mentality in which 
all is contained, received, ca|xible of being made manifest, 
or, still more pf)werfully, when we live in the conscious- 
neiis of universal mind witbi the personal mentality only 
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Hs a projection, a marking hoard or a communicating 
switch on the surface. 

The third state of consciousness is that of the mind 
, of knowledge in which all things and all truths are per> 
ceived and experienced as already present and known and 
immediately available by merely turning the inner light 
upon it, .'IS when one turns the eye upon things in a room 
already known and familiar, — though not always present 
to the vision l)ecause that is not attentive, — and notes them 
as objects of a preexistent knowledge. 'I'lie ditference 
from the second self-forgetful state of consciousness is 
that there is here no effort or seeking needed but simply a 
turning or opening of the inner light t)n whatever 6eld 
of knowledge, and therefore it is not a recalling of things 
forgotten and self-hidden from the mind, but a luminous 
presentation of things already present, ready and available. 
'I'his last condition is only possible by a partial snpra- 
mentalising of the intuitive mentality and its full openness 
to any and every communicution from the supramental 
ranges. This mind of knowledge is in its essentiality a 
power of potential omnipotence, but in its actual working 
on the level of mind it is limited in its range and province. 
'I'he character of limitation applies to the supennind itself 
when it descends into the mental level and works in the 
lesser substance of meiitidity, though in its own manner 
and bo<ly »)f power and light, and. it persists even in the 
action of the supramental vyu^on. It is only the higher 
supramental Shakti acting on its own ranges whose will 
and knowledge work always in a boundless light or witJi 
a free capacity of illimitable extension of knowledge sub- 
ject only to such limitations as are self-imposed for its own 
pur|X)ses and at its own will by the spirit. 

The human mind developing into supermind has to 
pass through all these stages and in its .rscent and expan- 
sion it may experience many changes and various disposi- 
tions of the powers and possibilities of its time conscious- 
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ness and time knowledge. At first man in the mind of 
ignorance can neither live in the infinite time consciousness 
nor command any direct and rail power of the triple time 
knowledge. The mind of ignorance lives, not in the iiw 
divisible continuity of time, but successively in each mo« 
ment. It has a vague sense of the continuity of self and of 
an essential continuity of experience, a sense of which the 
source is the deeper self within us, but as it does nut live 
in that self, also it dues not live in a true time continuity, 
but only uses this vague but still insistent awareness as a 
background, support and assurance in what would other- 
wise be to it a constant baseless flux of its being. In its 
practical action its only support other than its station in 
the present is the line left behind by the past and preser- 
ved in memory, the mass of impressions deposited by 
previous experience and, for the future, an assurance of 
the regularity of ex;)erience and a power of uncertain 
forecast founded partly upon repeated exiierience and 
well-founded inference and p.ii*tly on imaginative cons- 
truction and conjecture. The mind of ignorance relies on 
a certain found.ition or element of relative or moral cer- 
tainties, but for the rest a dealing with (probabilities and 
possibilities is its chief resource. 

This is because the mind in the Ignorance lives in 
the moment and moves from hour to hour like a traveller 
who sees only what is near and visible around his immediate 
standpoint and remembers imperfectly what he has (passed 
through before, but all in front Ipeyond his immedialc 
view is the unseen atid unknown of which he has yet to 
have experience. Therefore man in his self-ignorance 
moving in time exists, as the Buddhists saw, only in tlie 
succession of thoughts and sensations and of the external 
forms present to his thought and sense. His present mo- 
mentary self is alone real to him, his past self is dead or 
vanishing or only preserved in memory, result and im- 
pression, his future self is entirely non-existent or only 
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in process of creation or preparation of birth. And the 
world around him is subject to the same rule of percep- 
tion. Only its actual form and sum of happenings and 
phenomena is present and quite real to him, its past is no 
•longer in existence or abides only in memory and record 
and in so much of it as has left its dead monuments or 
still survives into the present, the futiire is not yet at all in 
existence. 

It must be noted however that if our knowledge of 
the present were not limited by our dependence on the 
physical mind and sense, this result would not Ixi altoge- 
ther inevitable. If we could be aware of all the present, 
all the action of physical, vital, mental energies at work in 
the moment, it is conceivable that we would be able to 
see their past too involved in them and their latent future 
or at least to proceed from present to past and future 
knowledge. And under certain conditions this might 
create a sense of real and ever present time continuity, a 
living in the behind and the front as well as the immedi- 
ate, and a step farther might carry us into an ever present 
sense of our existence in infinite time and in our timeless 
self, and its manifestation in eternal time might then be- 
come real to us and also we might feel the timeless Self 
behind the worlds and the reality of his ctern.rl world 
manifestation. In any case the iwssibility of another kind 
of time consciousness than we have at pr^nt and of a 
triple time knowledge rests upon the possibility of deve- 
loping another consciousness than that pro|5er to the phy- 
sical mind and sense and breaking our imprisonment in 
the moment and in the mind of ignorance with its limi- 
tation to sensation, memory, inference and conjwture. 

Actually man is not content solely with living in the 
present, though it is that he does with the most pressing 
vividness and insistence : he is moved to look before and 
after to know as much as he can of the past and try to 
penetrate as far as he can, however obscurely, into the 
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fiitiire. And he has certain aids towards this endeavour of 
which some depend on his surface mind, while others 
open to intimations from another subliminal or super* 
conscient self which has a greater, subtler and more cer- 
tain knowledge. His first aid is that of the ixMson proceed- • 
ing forward from cause to effect and Imckward from effect 
to cause, discovering the law of energies and their assured 
mechanic process, assuming the perpetual sameness of the 
movements of Nature, fixing her time measures and thus 
calculating on the basis of a science of general lines and 
assured results the past and the future. A certain measure 
of limited but sufficiently striking success has been gained 
by this method in the province of physical Nature and it, 
might seem that the same process might eventually be 
applied to tiio movements <>i' mind and life and that at 
any rate this alone is man’s one reliable means in any 
held of looking with precision back and forwards. Hut as 
a matter of fact the happenings of vital and still more of 
mental nature escape to a very' great degree the means of 
inference and calculation from assured law that apply in 
the field of physical knowledge ; it can apply there only 
to a limited range of regularised happenings and pheno- 
mena and for the rest leaves us where we were amid u 
mixed mass of relative certainties, uncertain probabilities 
and incalculable possibilities. 

This IS Ixscaiise mind and life bring in a great sub- 
tlety and intricacy of movement, each realised movement 
carries in it a complex of forces, and even if wc could 
disengage all these, all, that is to say, that arc simply 
aclualiscd and on or near the surface, we should still be 
baffled by all the rest that is obscure or latent, — concealed 
and yet potent contributory causes, hidden motion and 
motive force, iindepluycd possibilities, uncalculatcd and 
incalculable chances of variation, it ce:iscs to be practica- 
ble here for our limited intelligence to calculate accurately 
and with certitude as in the physical field from precise 
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cause to precise effect, that is to s;iy, from a given apparent 
sot of existing conditions to an inevitable resultant of sub- 
sequent or a necessary precedence of antecedoni condi- 
tions. It is for this reason that the predictions and previ- 
sioits of the human intelligence arc constantly battled and 
contradicted by the event, even when largest in their view 
«>f the data and most careful in their survey of possible 
consequence. Life and mind arc a constant ilu.x of possi^ 
bles intervening between spirit anrl matter and at each 
step bring in, if not an intinite, at least an indetinite of 
possibles, and this would be enough to make all logical 
calculaHon uncertain and relative. l»ut in addition there 

I , 

reigns behind them a supreme factor incalculable by 
human mind, the will of the soul and secret spirit, the 
first indefinitely variable, tltiid and elusive, the second in- 
finite and inscrutably imperative, bound, if at all, only by 
itself and the Will in the infinite. It is therefore only by 
going back from the surface physical mind to the psychic 
and spiritual consciousness that a vision and knowledge 
of the triple time, a transcendence or our limitation to the 
standpoint and view range of the moment, can lie wholly 
possible. 

Meanwhile there areceiiain doors opening from the 
inner on to the outer consciousness whicli make an occa- 
sional but insutlficicnl power of direct relro-vision of the 
past, circumvision of the present, prevision of the future 
even in the physical mind at lea^t potentially feasible. 
First, there arc certain movements of the mind sense and 
the vital consciousness that are of this character — of which 
one kind, that which has most struck our perceptions, 
has been called presentiment. These movements are ins- 
tinctive perceptions, obscure intuitions of the sense mind 
and the vital being, ami like all that is instinctive in man 
have been suppressed, rendered rare or discredited as un- 
reliable by the engrossing activity of the mental intelligence. 
If alhiwed a free scone, these could develop and supply 
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data not available to the ordinary reason and the senses. But 
still they would not be of themselves perfectly useful or reli- 
able indices unless their obscurity were cnti.4htcncd by an 
interpretation and guidance which the ordinary intelligence 
cannot give, but a higher intuition could provide. Intuition, 
then, is the second and more important possible means 
available to ns, and actually intuition can and does some- 
times give us in this dithcult field an occasional light and 
guidance. But acting in our present mentality it is sub- 
ject to the disadvantage that it is uncertain in operation, 
imperfect in its functioning, obscured by false imitative 
movements of the imagination and fallible mental judg- 
ment and continually seized on and alloyed and distorted' 
by the normal action of mind with its constant liability 
to error. The formation of an organised intuitive menta- 
lity purified from these deficiencies would be needed to 
enlarge and assure this possibility of the functioning of 
a higher luminous intelligence. 

Man, confronted by this incapacity of the intcllig(*nce 
and yet avid of the knowledge of the future, has fallen h:ick 
on other and c.xtcrnal means, omens, sortileges, dreams, 
astrology and many other alleged data for a jwst and 
future knowledge that have been in less sceptical times 
formulated as veridical sciences. Challenged and discre- 
dited by the sceptical reason these still persist in attracting 
our minds and hold their own, supported by desire and 
credulity and s»iperstitit)n, but also by the frequent though 
imperfect evidence we get t>f a certain measure of truth in 
their pretensions. A higher psychical knowledge shows uS 
that in fact the world is full of many systems of corres- 
pondences and indices and that these things, however much 
misused by the human intelligence, can in their place and 
under right conditions give us real data of a supraphysical 
knowledge. It is evident, however, tl\at it is only an intui- 
tive knowledge that can discover and formulate them, — 
as it was in fact the psvchical and intuitive mind that nri- 
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finally formulated tliestr ways of veridical knowledge,— 
and it will be found in practice that only an intuitive 
knowledge, not the mere use eithc' of a traditional or a 
hapliazard intia'pivtatioii or of tnechanical rule and for* 
mnift, can ensure a right employment of these indices. 
Otiierwise, handled by the surface intelligence, they are 
liable to be converted into a thick jungle of error. 

The true and direct knowledge or vision of past, 
present and future begins with the 0|)entng of tlie psychi* 
cal consciousness and the psychical faculties. The psy> 
chical consciuusnes>. is that of what is now often called 
the suMiminal self, the subtle or dream self of Indian 

I 

psychology, and its range of potential knowledge, almost 
inlinite as has been pointed out in the last chapter, inclu- 
des a very large power and many forms of insight into 
both the possibilities .ind the dctinite actualities of past, 
present and future. Its first faculty, that which most rea- 
dily attracts attention, is its power «>f seeing by the psychi- 
cal sense images of ail things in titne and space. As exerci- 
sed by clairvoyants, mediums :ind others this i.s often, and 
indeed usually, a specialised faculty limited though often 
precise and accurate in action, and implies no develop- 
ment of the inner soul or the spiritual being or the higher 
intelligence. It is a <loor opened by chance or by an 
innate gift or by some kind of pressure between the wa- 
king and the subliminal niiiid and admitting only to the 
surface or the outskirts of the latter. All things m a cer- 
tain power anil action of the secret universal mind are 
represented by images — not only visual but, if one may 
use the phrase, auditory and other images, — and a certain 
development of the subtle or psychical senses makes it 
possible,— if there is no interference of the constructing 
mind and its imaginations, if, that is to say, artificial or 
falsifying menfcil images do not inter\*cne, if the psychical 
sense is free, sincere and passive,— to receive these re- 
presentations or transcriptions with a perfect accuracy^ 
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and not so much predict as see in its correct images 
the present beyond the range of the physical sense, the 
past and tlie future. 'I'he accuracy of this kind of seeing 
depends on its being contined to a statement of the thing 
seen and the attempt to infer, interpret or otherwise 'go 
beyond the visual knowledge may lead to much error 
unless there is at the same time a strong psychical intui* 
tion fine, subtle and pure or a high development of the 
iuininous intuitive intelligence. 

A completer opening of the psychical consciousness 
leads us far beyond this faculty of vision by images and 
admits us not indeed to a new ti'ne consciousness, 'but to 
many ways of the triple time knowledge. The subliminal 
or psychic self can bring back or project itself into past 
states of consciousness and experience and anticipate or 
even, though this is less common, strongly project itself 
into future states of consciousness and experience. It does 
this by a temporary rnteriiig into or identification of its 
being or its power of experiencing knowledge with either 
permanences or representations of the past and the future 
that are maintained in an eternal time consciousness be* 
hind our mentality or thrown up by the eternity of super- 
mind into an indivisible continuity of time vision. Or it 
may receive the impress of these things and construct a 
transcript ive experience of them in the subtle ether of 
psychical being. Or it may call up the past from the sub* 
conscious memory where it is always latent and give it in 
itself a living form and a kind of renewed memorative ex* 
istence, and ecpially it may call up from the depths of 
latency, where it is already shaped in the being, and 
similarly form to itself and experience the future, ft may by 
a kind of psychical thought vision or soul intuitiun-~not 
the same thing as the subtler and less concrete thought 
vision of the luminous intuitive intelligence — foresee or 
foreknow the future or flash this soul intuition into the* 
past that has gone behind the veil and recover it for pre* 
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sent knowledge. It can develop a s3'mbolic seeing whicJi 
conveys the past and the liitiire through a vision of the 
powers and significances that belong to supniphysicat 
planes but are powerful for ci'eation in the material uni- 
verse. It can feel the intention of the Divine, the mind of 
the gods, ill things and their signs and indices that des- 
cend upon the soul and determine the complex move- 
ment of forces. It can feel too tlu^ movement of forces 
that represent or respond to the pressure — as it can perceive 
the presence and the action — of the beings of the mental, 
vital and other worlds who concern themselves with our 
lives. ItL can gather on all hands all kinds of indications 
‘of happenings in past, present and future time. It can 
receive before its sight the etheric writing, tikdsha lipi, that 
keeps the record of all things past, transcribes all that is in 
proce.ss in the present, writes out the future. 

All these and a multitude of other powers are con- 
cealed in our sublimimil being and with the waking ot 
the ps^'chical consciousness can be brought to the sur- 
face. 'I’he knowledge of our past lives, — whether of just 
soul states or personalities or scenes, occurrences, rela- 
tions with others, — of the past lives of othei-s, of the past 
of the world, of the future, of present things that are 
beyond the range of oiir physical senses or the reach of 
any means of knowledge open to the surface intelligence, 
the intuition and impressions not only of physical things, 
but ot the working of a p.ast and present and future iniiul 
and life and soul in ourselves and others, the knowledge 
not only of this world but of other worlds or planes of 
consciousness and their manifestations in time and of 
their inteiTention and workings and efifccts on the earth 
and its embodied souls and their destinies, lies open to 
our psychical being, because it is close to the intinuitions 
of the universal, not engrossed only or mainly with the 
immediate and not shut up into the narrow circle of the 
purely personal and physical experience. 
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At tiic Kime time tlicsc powers iirc subject to this 
disadvaiita/;e that they arc not by any means free from 
liability to confusion and error, and especially the lower 
ranges and more outer workings of the psychical consci- 
ousness are subject to dangerous influences, strong illu- 
sions, misleading, perverting and distorlingsugg0||iunsand 
images. A puriiied mind and heart and a strong '-and tine 
psychical intuition may do much to protect from perversion 
and error, but even the most highly developed psychical 
consciousness cannot be absoluteh safe unless the psychical 
is illumined and uplifted by a higher force than itself and 
touched and strengthened by the luminous intuitive, mind 
and that again raised towards the supramental energy of 
the spirit. The psychical consciousness does not derive its 
time knowledge from a direct living in the indivisible 
continuity of the spirit and it has nut to guide it a perfect 
intuitive discrimination or the absolute light of the higher 
truth consciousness. It receives its time perceptions, like 
the mind, only in part and detail, is open to all kinds of 
suggestions, and as its consequent range of truth is wider, 
more manilold too arc its sources of error. And it is not 
only that which was but that which might have been or 
tried and failed to be that comes to it out of the past, nut 
only that which is but that which may be or wishes to be 
that crowds on it from the present and not only things to 
be but suggestions, intuilinns, visions and images of many 
kinds of possibility that visit it from the future. And always 
too there is the possibility of mental constructions and 
mental images interfering with the true truth of things in 
the presentations r)f the ]>sychical experience. 

The coming of the intimations of the subliminal self 
to the surface and the activity of the psychical conscious- 
ness tend to turn the mind of ignorance, with which we 
begin, increasingly though not perfectly into a mind of 
self-forgetful knowledge constantly illuminated with inti- 
mations and u})surgings from the inner being, antaraUnuu, 
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rays from the still concealed awareness of its whole self 
and infinite contents and from the awareness — represent- 
ing itself here as a sort of memory, a recalling or a bring- 
ing out~of an inherent and permanent but hidden know- 
ledge of past, present and future that is alw'ays carried 
within itself by the eternal spirit. But embodied as we are 
and founded on the physical consciousness, the mind of 
ignorance still persists as a conditioning environment, an 
intcr\'cning power and limiting habitual force obstructing 
and mixing with the new formation or, even in moments 
of large illumination, at once a boundary wall and a strong 
substratum, and it imposes its incapacities and errors. 
And to remedy this persistence the first necessity would 
seem to he the development of the power of a luminous 
intuitive intelligence seeing the truth of time and its 
hap()enings as well as all other truth by intuitive thought 
and svmse and vision and detecting and extruding by its 
native light of discernment the intrusions of misprision 
and error. 

All intuitive knowledge comes more or less directly 
from the light of the self-aware spirit entering into the 
mind, the spirit concealed Ivhind mind and conscious 
of all in itself and in all its selves, omniscient and capable 
of illumining the ignorant nr the self-forgetful mind whe- 
ther by rare or constant flashes or by a steady insireaniing 
light, out of its omniscience. This all includes all that 
was, is or will be in time and this omniscience is not 
limited, impeded or baffled by our mental division of the 
three times and the idea and experience of a dead and no 
longer existent and ill-remembered or forgotten past and 
a not yet existent and therefore unknowable future which 
is so imperative for the mind in the ignorance. Accord- 
ingly the growth of the intuitive mind can bring w'ith it 
the capacity of a time knowledge which comes to it not 
from outside indices, but from within the universal soul 
of things, its eternal memory of the past, its unlimited 
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holding of things present and its prevision or, as it has 
been paradoxically but suggestively called, its memory of 
the future. But this capacity works at first sporadically 
and uncertainly and not in an organised manner. As the 
force of intuitive knowledge grows, it becomes more pos- * 
sible to command the use of the capacity and to regularise 
to a certain degree its functioning and various movements. 
An acquired power can be established of commanding 
the materials and the main or the detail knowledge of 
things in the triple time, but this usually forms itself as a 
special or abnormal power and the normal action of the 
mentality or a large part of it remains still thaf of the 
mind of ignorance. This is obviously an imperfection and ' 
limitation and it is only when the power takes its place 
as a normal and natural action of the wholly intuitivised 
mind that there can Ix' siiid to be a perfection of the 
capacity of the triple time knowledge S(» far as that is 
possible in the mental being. 

It is by the progressive extrusion of the ordinary ac> 
tion of the intelligence, the acquiring of a complete and 
total reliance on the intuitive self and a consequent intui* 
tivising of all the parts of the mental Ix'ing that the mind 
of ignorance can be, more successfully, if not as yet 
wholly, replaced by the mind of self-contained knowledge. 
But, — and especially for this kind of knowledge, — what is 
needed is the cessiition of mental constructicjiis built on 
the foundation of the mind of ignorance. The difference 
between the ordinary mind and the intuitive is that theform* 
er, seeking in the darkness or at most by its own unsteady 
torchlight, first, sees things only as they are presented in 
that light and, secondly, where it does not know, cons- 
tructs by imagination, by uncertain inference, by others 
of its aids and makeshifts things which it readily takes for 
truth, shadow projections, cloud edifices, unreal prolong- 
ations, deceptive anticipations, possibilities and jxrobabili* 
ties which do duty for certitudes. The Intuitive mind 
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constructs nothing in this artificial fashion, but makes 
itself a receiver of the light and allows the tnith to mani- 
fest in it and organise; its own constructions. But so 
long as there is a mixed action and the mental construc- 
tions and imaginations arc allowed to operate, this passi- 
vity of the intuitive mind to the higher light, the; truth 
light, cannot be complete or securely dominate and there 
cannot therefore lx* a lirm organisation of the triple time 
knowledge. It is because of this obstruction and mixture 
that that power of time vision, of back-sight and around* 
sight and foresight, which sometimes marks the illumi- 
nated mind, is not only an abnormal power among others 
rather th.m part of the very texture of the mental action, 
but also occasional, very parli.al and marred often by an 
undetected int«*rmixturc or a self-substituting intervention 
«»f erroi. 

'I'lu; mental constructions that interfere are mainly of 
two kinds, and the first and most powerfully distorting are 
those which proceed from the stresses of the will claiming 
to sec and determine, interfering with knowledge and not 
.allowing the intuition to lx- p.issive to the truth light and its 
impartial and pure channel. The personal will, whether 
taking the shape of tbs emotions and the heart’s wishes or 
of vital desires or of strong dynamic volitions or the wilful 
preferences of the intelligence, is an evident source of dis- 
tortion when these tr\', as they usually do try with success, to 
impose themselves on the knowledge and make us take 
what we desire or will for the thing that w.is, is or niiist be. 
Kiw cither they prevent the true knowledge from acting or 
if it at all presents itself, they seize upon it, twist it out of 
shape and make the resultant deformation a justifying basis 
for a mass of will-created falsehood. The personal will 
must either l)c put aside or else its suggestions must be kept 
in their place until a supreme reference has been made to 
the higher impersonal light and then must be sanctioned or 
rejected according to the truth that comes from deeper 
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within than the mind nr from higher above. But even if 
the personal will is held in abc\'ancc and the mind passive 
for reception, it may be assailed and imposed on by sug* 
gestions from all sorts of forces and possibilities that strive 
in the world for roalisation and come representing die 
things cast up by them on the stream of their .will*to>bc as 
the truth of past, present or future. And if the mind lends it* 
self to these impostor suggestions, accepts their self*valua> 
tions, does not either put them aside or refer them to the 
truth light, the same result of prevention or distortion of 
the truth is inevitable. There is a possibility of the will ele* 
ment being entirely excluded and the mind being niade a 
silent and passive register of a higher luminous knowledge, 
and in that case a much more accurate reception of time 
intuitions becomes possible. The integrality of the being 
demands however a will action and not only an inactive 
knowing, and therefore the larger and more perfect reme- 
dy is to replace progressively the personal by a universa* 
lised will which insists on nothing that is not securely felt 
by it to be an intuition, inspiration or revehtion of what 
must be from that higher light in which will is one with 
knowledge. 

The second kind of mental construction belongs to the 
very nature of our mind and intelligence and its dealing 
with things in time. All is seen here by mind as a sum of 
realised actualities with their antecedents and natural con* 
sequences, an indeterminate of possibilities and, con- 
ceivably, although of this it is not certain, a determining 
sometning behind, a will, fate or Power, which rejects some 
and sanctions or compels othei's out of many possibles. 
Its constructions therefore are miidc partly of inferences 
from the actual, both past and present, partly of a volitio- 
nal or an imaginative and conjectural selection and com- 
bining of possibilities and partly of a decisive reasoning 
nr preferential judgment or insistent creative will-intelli- 
gence that tries to fix among the mass of actuals and po$- 
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sibles the dclinilive truth it is labourin^^ to discover ui 
determine. All this which is indispensable to onr thou* 
ght and action in mind, has to be excluded or transformed 
before the intuitive knowledge can have a chance of 
organising itself on u sound basis. A transformation is pos- 
sible because the intuitive mind has to do the same work 
and cover the same field, but with a different handling of 
the materials and another light upon their significance. An 
exclusion is possible because all is reall3' ci>ntained in the 
truth consciousness above and a silencing of the mind of 
ignorance and a pregnant receptivity is not beyond our 
compass in which the intuititms descending from the truth- 
consciousness can be received with a subtle or strong exact- 
itude and all the materials of the knowledge seen in their 
right place and true proportion. As a matter of practice it 
will be found that both methods arc used alternatively or 
together to effect the transition from the «>nc kind of men- 
tality to the other. 

The intuitive mind detiling with the triple time move- 
ment has to see rightly in thought sense and vision three 
things, actualities, possibles and imperatives. There is 
first a primary intuitive action developed which sees prin- 
cipally the stream of successive actualities in time, even as 
the ordinary mind, but with an immediate directness of 
truth and spontaneous accuracy of which the ordinary 
mind is not capable. It sees them first by a perception, a 
thought action, a thought sense, a thought vision, which 
at once detects the forces at work on Iversons and things, 
the thoughts, intentions, impulsions, energies, influences in 
and around them, those already formulated in them and 
those in process of formation, those too that are coming 
or about to come into or iipon them from the environ- 
ment or from secret sources invisible to the normal mind, 
distinguishes by a rapid intuitive analysis free from seek- 
ing or labour or by a synthetic total view the complex ot 
these forces, discerns tin* effective from the ineffective Of 
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partly eA'cctivc and secs too the result that is to emerge. 
This is the integral process of the intuitive vision of actu- 
alities, but there are others that are less complete in their 
character. For there may be developed a power of seeing 
the result without any previous or simultaneous percep- 
tion of the forces at work or the latter may l^e seen only af- 
terwards and the result alone leap at once and first into 
the knowledge. On the other hand there may be a ixirtial 
or complete perception of the complex of forces, but an 
incertitude of the dcHnitive result or only a slowly arriving 
or relative certitude. These arc stages in the develop- 
ment of the capacity for a total and unified vision of 
actualities. 

This kind of intuitive knowledge is not an entirely 
perfect instrument of time knowledge. It moves normally 
in the stream of the present and sees rightly from mom- 
ent to moment only the present, the immediate past and the 
immediate future. It may, it is true, project itself back- 
ward and reconstruct correctly by the same jiower and 
process a past .action or project itself forward and recons- 
truct correctly something in the more distant future. But 
this is for the normal power of the thought vision a more 
rare and difhcult effort and usually it needs for a freer use 
of this self-projection the aid and support of the ps3'chical 
seeing. Moreover it can see only what will arrive in the 
undisturbed process of the actualities and its vision no 
longer applies if some unforeseen rush of forces or iriter- 
veiiiitg power comes down from regions of a larger 
potentiality altering the complex of conditions, and this is 
a thing that constantly happens in the action of forces in 
the time movement. It may help itself by the reception of 
inspirations that illumine to it these potentialities and of 
imperative revelations that indicate what is decisive in 
them and its seciuenccs and hy these two powers correct 
the limitations of the intuitive mind of aclualily. But the 
capacity of this first intuiiivc action to deal with these 
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greater sources of vision is never ijuite perfect, as must al- 
ways be the case with an inferior power in its treatment 
of the materials given to it from a greater consciousness, 
A considerable limitation of vision by its stress on the 
•streajn of immediate actualities must be always its ebarae- 
tcr. 

It is possible however to develop a mind of luminous 
inspiration which will be more at home among the grea- 
tci potentialities of the time movement, see more easily 
dist'int things and at the same lime take up into itself, 
into its more brilliant, wide and powerful light, the intui* 
tive knowledge of actualities. This inspired mind will see 
things in’ the light of the world's larger potentialities and 
note the stream of actuality as a selection and result from 
the mass of forceful possibles. It will bti liable, however, 
if it is not attended with a sulllicient revelatory knowledge 
of imperatives, to a liesitation or suspensiciii of determin* 
ing view as between various potential lines of the move- 
ment or even to a movement away Iroin the line of even- 
tual actuality and following another iu4 yet applicable se- 
quence. The aid of imperative revelations from above will 
help to diminish this limitation, but here again there will 
be the difficulty of an inferior jjower dealing with the ma- 
terials given to it from the treasury a higher light and 
force, lint It is possible to develop too a mind i4' luminous 
revelation which taking into itself the two inferior move- 
ments sees what is determined behind the play of poten- 
tialities and actualities and observes these latter as its 
means of deploying its imperative decisions. .An intuitive 
mind thus constituted and aided by an active psychic cons- 
ciousness may lie in command of a very remarkable po- 
wer of time knowledge. 

At the s:ime time it will be found that it is still a 
limited instnimenf. In the first place it will represent a 
superior knowledge working in the stuff of mind, cast into 
mental forms and still subject to mental conditions and 
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limitations. It will always lean chiefly on the succession 
of present moments as a foundation for its steps and sue* 
cessions of knowledge, howevta* far it may range backward 
or forward,— it will move in the stream of Time even in 
its higher revelator}' action :ind not sec the movement • 
from above or in the stabilities of eternal time with their 
large ranges of vision, and therefore it will always be 
bound to a secondary and limited action and to a certain 
dilution, qualiticalion and relativity in its activities. More* 
over, its knowing will be not a possession in itself but a 
reception of knt)wledge. it will at most create in place oi 
the mind of ignorance a mind of self*forgetful knowledge 
constantly reminded and illumined from a latent self*aware* . 
ness and all>awareness. The range, the extent, the normal 
lines of action of the knowledge will vary according to 
the development, but it can never be free from very strong 
limitations. And this limitation will give a tendency to the 
still environing or subconsciously subsisting mind of 
ignorance to reassert itself, to rush in or up, acting where 
the intuitive knowledge refuses or is unable to act and 
bringing in with it again its confusion and mixture and 
error. The only security will l)c a refusal to attempt to 
know or at least a suspension of the effort of knowledge 
until or unless the higher light descends and extends its 
action. This self •restraint is diflicult to mind and, too 
contentedly exercised, may limit the growth of the seeker. 
If on the other hand the mind of ignorance is allowed 
:igain to emerge and seek in its own stumbling imperfect 
force, there may be a constant oscillation between the 
two states or a mixed action of the two powers in place 
of a definite though relative perfection. 

The issue out of this dilemma is to a greater per* 
fection towiirds which the formation of the intuitive, ins* 
pired and revelatory mind is only a pre])aratory stage, and 
that comes by a constant instreaming and descent of more 
and more of the supramental liglit and energy into the 
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whole mental being and a constant raising of the intuition 
and its powers tovrards their source in the open glories of 
the siipramental nature. There is then a double action of 
the jntuitive mind aware of, open to and referring its 
knowledge constantly to the light above it for support and 
confirmation and of that light itself creating a highest 
mind of knowledge, — really the siipramental action itself 
in a more and more transformed stuff of mind and a less 
and less insistent subjection to mental conditions. There 
is thus formed a lesser siipramental action, a mind of 
knowledge tending always to change into the true super* 
•mind of knowledge. The mind of ignorance is more and 
more definitely excluded, its place taken by the mind of 
self-forgetful knowledge illumined by the intuition, and 
the intuition itself more perfectly organised becomes ca- 
pable of answering to a larger and larger call upon if. 
The increasing mind of knowledge acts as an intermedi- 
ary power and, as it forms itself, it works upon the other, 
transforms or replaces it and compels the farther change 
which effects the transition from mind to supermind. It 
is here that a change begins to take place in the time 
consciousness and time-knowledge which finds its base 
and complete reality and significance only on the supra- 
mental levels. It is therefore in relation to the truth of 
siipcrinind that its workings can be more effectively elu- 
cidated : for the mind of knowledge is only a projection 
and a last step in the ascent towards the supramental 
nature. 
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THE UNION OK ALU IN THE ONE IN ALL 

VI 

SOLIIMRITV 

1 VV'hatever is nol of use to the swarm, is not of use 
to the bee. 

2 'I'hc duty of man is to be* useful to men : to a great 
number if he can, if not, to a small number, other* 
wise to his neighbours, otherwise to himself : in 
making himself useful to himself, he works for 
others. As the vicious man iiijurcs not only himself 
but also those to whom he might have lx:cn useful if 
he had been virtuous, likewise in labouring for one- 
self one labours also for others, since there is formed 
a man who can be of use to them. 

3 The most perfect man is the one who is most use- 
ful to iMhers. 

4 The just holds his own suffering for a gain when it 
can increase the happiness of others. 

5 If you act towards your like as a true brother, you 
do charity to yourselves. 

6 Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of otliers. 
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7 As every man hath received the gift, even so minis* 
ter the same one to another. 

8 Aid each other in practising tltal which is good, 
blit aid not each other in evil and injustice. 

9 Let us help each other as friends that we may put 
a term to suftcring. 

10 us think that we are born for the common 
good. 

1 1 Let us be one even with those who do not wish to 

1 2 be one with us. — For all are called to cooperate in 
the great work of progres«. 


« 


*■ 




13 Thou who hast lieen set in thy station of man to 

14 aid by all means the common interest... —Tire not 
being useful to thyself by l-jeing useful to others. 

15 Think not that when the sins of thy gross form are 
overcome, thy duty is over to nature and to other 
men. 

16 There is no malady that can prevent the doing of 
thy duty, if thou cans! not serve men by thy works, 
serve them by thy example of love and patience. 

17 Be not ashamed to be helped : thy end is to ac- 
complish that which is incumbent on thee, like a 
soldier in the assault. 

1 8 Never get done by others w'hat t hou canst thyself do. 

IV Recoil from the sun into the shadow that there 

may be more place for others. 

20 That it may be easy for Ihce to live with every man, 
think of what unites thee to him and not of what 
separates. 


l) Marcus Aiu'clius. — ;J) Swnccji. — IS) Koi'aii.“4) Jatakunala. 
—6) Antnine the Healer.— 6) Philippians II. 4.-7) 1 Peter IV. 10 
8) Koran.— W Fo-sliu-hing-tsaii-kinK.— 10) Honcca.--ll) Bomnet. 
12> Antoine the Healer.— 13) Marcus AureHu8.-14) id.— 16) 
of Golden Preoepts.-16) Tolstoy.-l?) M.ii^ Aurelius.- 18) Tol- 
stoy 19) Book of Golden Precepts.— 20) Tolstoy. 
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21 As thou thyself art a complement of the organism 
of the city, let thy action likewise be a complement 
of the life of the city. If each of thy actions has not a 
relation direct or remote to the common end, it 
breaks the social life, it no longer allows it to be one, 
it is factions like the citizen W'ho amid the people se* 
parates himself ns much as it is in him from the 
common accord. 

22 If thou hast seen an amputated hand or foot or a 
severed head lying separated from the rest of the 
body, even such he makes himself, as far as it is in 
him, who isolates himself from the All and acts 
a^inst the common good. 

2.^ What then is the duty of the citizen ? Never to 
consider his particular interest, never to calculate as 
if he were an isolated individual. 

24 An offcast from the city is he who tears his soul 
away from the soul of reasoning beings, which is one. 

25 A branch detached from the contiguous branch 
must needs be detached from the whole tree : even 
so man separated even from a single man is detached 
from the whole society. 

26 Have I done something for society ? Then 1 have 
worked for myself, to my own advantage. Let this 
truth be present to thy mind and labour without 
ceasing. 

27 We shall labour to our last sigh, we shall never 
cease from contributing to the common good, serv- 
ing every individual, helping even our enemies, ex- 
ercising our talents and our industry. We know not 
an age destined to repose and, like the heroes of 
whom Virgil tells, our hair grows white under the 
helmet. 


21) Maroos Aurelias. — ^22> id.~23) Epiclotus.'*24) Marcus Aure- 
Unt.*— 26) id. — 26) id.— 27) Seneoa, 
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1 The superior luun lives in peace with all men with* 

* out acting absolutely like them. Thu vulgar man acts 

absolutely like them without being in accord with 
them. 

2 An apostle of the truth should have no contest with 

3 any in the world. — 'I'he beginning ol strife is as 
when one letteth out water ; therefore leave off con* 

-I tciition before it be meddled with. — Tiie disciple 
lives as a reconciler of those that arc divided, unit* 
iiig more closely those that are friends, establishing 
))eacc, prepat ing peace, rich in |x:ace, pronouncing 

5 always words of |)eace. — ^VVhat is there more pre- 
cious than a sage ? lie sets peace between all men. 

(I But what a force is that of the sage who can live 
at peace with men without having the mobility of 
water and remain in the midst of them lirm and in- 
corruptible ! 


Every kingdom divided against itselt is brought to 
desolation and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand. 

Now 1 iKseech you, brethren, that there be no 
divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment. 
Have a care that ye sow not among men the seeds 

of discord. 

U-t us therefore follow after the things which 


1) C.mrucms.-if Samyutla Nikiiya.-3) Proverbs XVIL U.— 
M ** . — &) T»u-kiug.— iff ConfuciuB.— -7) Matthew XII. 2(. 

lO.-tS Ikdia.ullal..-10) Romans XIV. 19. 
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make for peace and the things wlierewitli one may 
edify another. ■ 

11 Follow peace with alt men. 

12 Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar and 
there remeniberest that thy brother bath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy 
way, first be reconciled to thy broiliet and then come 
and offer thy gift. 


11} Hebrews XII. 1 1. — 1:1) MuUliuw V. 


IIESPEC'J' 


1 The sins that we do against men come because 
each one does nut respect the Divine Spirit in his like. 

2 Respect man as a spiritual being in whom rlwelis 
the divine Spirit. 

3 Courtesy is (he most precious of jewels. The 
beauty that is not perfected by courtesy is like a gar- 
den without a flower. 

4 Let the superior man lieai himself in the com- 
merce of men with an always dignilied deference, 
regarding all men that dwell in the world as his own 
brothers. 

$ Practising wisdom, men have respect one foi- 
another. 


1) Tolstoy. — 2) id.— Ui BuddiMvimrita. — -1) Coiituciua.— C) Lau 
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6 Let US respect tneti, and not only nun of worth, 
but the public in [jenend. 

7 Show not res|K:ct in especial to Ihosr that arc 
esteemed great and high in place, but treat with a 
Hkc respect those that are judged to be small and at 

8 the bottom of the social ladder.~Above ail, respect 
thyself. 

') If you observe in all your acts the rcs))ect of your- 
self and of 011101*5, then shall you not be despised ol 
aiiv. 


•i) Cicero.--?) Tobt Of.- s> Pythagorasi.— a) ConfuchiH. 
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A right knowledge of tlie facts and a right understand- 
ing of the character and principh- of tlie Indian socio- 
political system disposes at -once of the contention of 
occidental critics that the Indian mind, even it remark- 
able in metaphysics, religion, ari and literature, was inapt 
for the organisation of life, inferior in the works of the 
practical intelligence and, especially, that it was sterile in 
political experiment and its record empty <*f sound politi- 
cal construction, thinking and action. On the contrary 
Indian civilisation evolved an admirable political system, 
built solidly and with an enduring soundness, combined 
with a remarkable skill the monarchical, democratic and 
other principles and tendencies to which the mind of man 
has leaned in its efforts of civic construction and escaped 
at the same time the excess of the mechanising turn which 
is the defect of the modern European State. I shall con* 
sider afterwards the objections that can be made to it 
from the evolutionary standpoint of the West and its idea 
of progress. 

But there is another side of politics on which it may 
lx; said that the Indian political mind has registered noth- 
ing but failure. The organisation it devclo{x:d may have 
been admirable for stability and effective administration 
and the securing of communal order and liberties and the 
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wellbeing of the people under ancient conditions, but even 
if its many peoples were each of them separately self* 
governed, well governed and prosperous and the conn* 
try at large assured in the steady functioning of a highly 
“developed civilisation and culture, yet that organisation 
failed to serve for the national and political unification of 
India and failed in the end to secure it against foreign in- 
vasion, the disruption of its institutions and an agelong 
servitude. The political system of a society has to be jiid- 
getl no doubt first and foremost by the stability, pros- 
perity, internal freedom and order it ensures to the 
people, but alsci it must lie judged by the security it 
•erects against other States, its unity and power of defence 
and .aggression .against external rivals and enemies. It is 
not perhaps altogether to the credit of humanity that it 
should be so and a nation or people that is inferior in this 
kind of political strength, as were the ancient Greeks and 
mediaeval Italians, may lie spiritually and culturally far 
superior to its conquerors and may well have contributed 
more to a true human progress than successful military 
Slates, aggressive communities, predatory empires. But 
the life of man is still predominatingly vital and moved 
therefore* by the' tendencies of e.xpansion, posscssioiii 
gression, mutual struggle for absorption and dominant sur- 
viv.al which are the first law of life, and a collective mind and 
consciousness that gives a constant proof of incapacity for 
aggression and defence and does not organise the centra- 
lised and efficient unity necessarj- to its owrn safety, is 
clearly one that in the political field falls far short of the 
first order. India has never been nationally and political- 
l\ one. India was for close on a thousand years swept by 
Iwbaric invasions and for almost another thousand years 
in servitude to successive foreign masters. It is clear there- 
(ore that jiKlgnient of poliliral incapacity tmisl be passed 


against the Indian people. 

Here again the first necessity is to get 


rid of exagge 
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rations, to form a clear idea of the actual facts and their 
signiticiince and understand the tendencies and principles 
involved in the problem that admittedly throughout the 
long history of India escaped a right solution. And first if^ 
the greatness of a people and a civilisation is to beVeck- 
oned by its military .aggressiveness, its scale of foreign 
conquest, its success in warfare against other nations and 
the triumph of its organised acquisitive and predatory ins« 
tincts, its irresistible push towards annexation and exploit 
tntion, it must be confessed that India ranks perhaps the 
lowest in the list of the world’s ffreat peoples. At no time 
doi^ India seem to have been moved towards an .aggres* 
sive military and political »;xpansion beyond her own 
borders ; no epic of world dominion, no gi-eat tale of far- 
borne invasion or expanding colonial empite has ever 
been written in the tale of Indian achievement. The sole 
great endeavour of expansion, of conquest, of invasion she 
attempted was the expansion of her culture, the inv.nsion 
and conquest of the eastern world by the Huddhistic idea 
and the penetnition of her spirituality, art and thought- 
forces. And this was an invasion of peace and not of war, 
for to spread a spiritual civilisation by force and physical 
conquest, the vaunt t'r the excuse of modern imperialism, 
would have beeti uncongenial to the ancient cast of her 
mind and temperament and the idea underlying her Dhar- 
ni.a. A series of colonising expeditions carried indeed 
Indian blood .and Indian culture to the islands of the 
archipelago, but the shit)s that set out from both the e.is- 
tern and western coast were not fleets of invaders missio- 
ned to annex those outlying countries to an Indian empire 
but of exiles or adventurers carrying with them to yet un- 
cultured peoples Indian religion, architecture, art, poetry, 
thought, life, manners. 1'hc ide.i of empire and even of 
world-empire was not absent from the Indian mind, but 
its world was the Indian world and the object the foun* 
ding of the imperial unity of its peoples. 
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Tliis idea, the Rense of this necessity, a constant urge 
towards its realisation is evident tiiroughnut the whole 
course of Indian history from earlier Vcdic times through 
the heroic period represented by the traditions of the Ra- 
mayana and Mahabharata and the effort of the imperial 
Mauryas and Guptas to the Mogul nnitication and the Iasi 
ambition of the Peshwas, until there came the final failure 
and the levelling of all the conflicting forces under a 
foreign yoke, a uniform subjection in place of the free unity 
of a free people. The question then is whether the tardi- 
ness, the difficulty, the fluctuating movements of the pro- 
cess and the collapse of the long effort were due to a 
fundamental incapacity in the civilisation or in the politi- 
cal consciousness and ability of the jx-ople or to othei* 
forces. A great deal has been said and written about the 
inability of Indians to unite, the want of a coinnion patrio- 
tism — now only Ixiing created, it is said, by the influence 
of Western culture — ^and the divisions imposed by religion 
and caste. Admitting even in their full riegree the force 
of these strictures, — ^all of them are not altogether true or 
rightly stated or vitally applicable to the matter, — they are 
only symptoms and we have still to seek for the deeper 
causes. 

The reply made for the defcncir is usually that India 
is practically a continent almost as large as Enri>pe contain- 
ing a great number of peoples and the diflicnities of the 
problem have been as great or at least almost as conside- 
rable. And if then it is no proof of the insufficiency of 
Western civilisation or of the political incapacity of the 
European peoples that the idea of European unity should 
still remain an ineffective phantasm on the ideal plane and 
to this d.iy impossible to realise iii practice, it is not just 
to apply a different system of values to the much more clear 
ideal of unity oi at least of unificalion, the persistent at- 
tempt at its realisation and the frequent near approach to 
sticcess that marked the history of the Indian peoples. 



’’ 

There is some force in the contention, but it is not in the 
form entirely apposite, fur the analogy is far from perfect 
and the conditions were not quite of the same order. The 
peoples of Europe are nations very sharply divided from 
each other in their collective personality, and their spiritual 
unity in the Christian religion or even their cultural unity 
in a Common European civilisation, never so real and com- 
plete as the ancient spiritual and cultural unity of India, 
was also not the very centre of their life, not its basis or firm 
ground of CNistcnce, not its supporting earth but only its 
general air or circumambient atmosphere. Their base of ex- 
istence lay in the political and eci>nomic life which was 
strongly separate in each country, and it was the very stre- 
ngth of the political consciousness in the western mind that 
kept Europe a mass of divided and constantly warring na- 
tions. It is only the increasing community of political move- 
ments and the now total economic interdependence of the 
whole of Etirope that has at last created not any unity, but 
a nascent and still ineflective League of Nations struggling 
vainly to apply the mentality born of an agelong separatism 
to the common interests of the Enro|ieaii peoples. But in 
India at a very early time the spiritual and cultural unity 
was made complete and became the very stuff of the life 
of all this great surge of humanity between the Himalayas 
and the two seas. The peoples of ancient India were never 
so much distinct nations sharply divided from each other 
by a separate political and economic life as sub-peoples 
of a great spiritual and cultural nation itself firmly separa- 
ted, physically, from other countries by the seas and the 
mountains and from other nations by its strong sense of 
difference, its peculiar common religion and culture. The 
creation of a political unity, however vast the area and 
however many the practical difliculties, ought therefore to 
have been effected more easily than could possibly be the 
unity of Europe. The causes of the failure must be sought 
deeper down and wc shall find that it lay in a dis.sidence 
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between the tmnner in wliich the problem was or ought 
to have been envisaged and tlie actual turn given to the 
endeavour and a contradiction in the latter oi the peculiar 
mentality of the people. 

* The whole basis of the Indian mind is its spiritual 
and inward turn, its propensity to seek the things of the 
spirit and the inner being hrst and foremost and to look 
at all else as sccond.'iry, dependent, to Ik; handled and 
determined in the light of the higher knowledge and as an 
c.xpression, a preliminary, held or aid or at least a pendent 
to the deeper spiritual aim, — a tendency Iherefore to 
create* whatever it had to create first on the inner plane 
and afterwards in its other aspects. This mentality and 
this consequent tendency to create from within outwards 
being given, it was inevitable that the unity India first 
created for herself should be the spiritual and cultural 
oneness. It could not be, to begin with, a political unifi- 
cation efi'ccted by an external rule centralised, imposed or 
constructed, .is was done in Rome or ancient Persia, by a 
conquering kingdom or the genius of a military and or- 
ganising people. It cannot, I think, justly be said that 
this was a mistake or a proof of the uiipractical turn of 
the Indian mind and that the single political body should 
have been created first and afterwards the spiritual unity 
couUl have securely grown up in the vast body of an 
Indian national empire. The problem that presented it- 
self at the beginning was that of a huge area containing 
more than a hundred kingdoms, clans, peoples, tribes 
races, in this respect another Greece, but a Greece on an 
enormous scale, almost as large as modern Europe. As in 
Greece a ciillur.il Hellenic unity w.is ncci;ss.uy to create a 
fundamental feeling of oneness, here loo and much more 
imperatively a conscious spiritual and cullur.'il unity of all 
these |K*oples was the liist, the iiitlispensable condition 
without which no enduring unity could l>e po.ssiblu. The 
instinct ol the Indian mind and of its great Ris|ijg and 



founders of its culture was sound in this matter. And even 
if we suppose that an outward ini}^>erial unity like that of 
the Roman world could have been founded among the 
peoples of eiurly India by military and political means, we 
must not forget that the Roman unity did not endure, that 
even the unity of ancient Italy founded by the Roman 
conquest and organisation did not endure, and it is not 
likely that a similar attempt in the vast reaches of India 
without the previous spiritual and cultural basis would have 
been of an enduring character. It cannot be said either, 
even if the emphasis on spiritual and cultural unity be pro* 
nounced to have been too engrossing or excessive and the 
insistence on political and external unity too feeble, that 
the effect of this precedence has been merely disastrous 
and without any advantage. It is due to this original 
peculiarity, to this indelible spiritual stamp, to this under- 
h'ing oneness amidst ail diversities that if India is not yet 
a single organised political nation, she still simaves and 
is still India. 

After all the spiritual and cultural is the only enduring 
unity and it is by a persistent mind and spirit much more 
than by an enduring physical body and outward organi- 
sation that the soul of a people survives. This is a truth 
the pt^sitive western mind may be unwilling to understand 
or concede, and yet its proofs are written across the whole 
story of the ages. The ancient nations, contemporaries of 
India, and many younger born than she are dead and 
only their monuments left behind them. Greece and Egypt 
exist only on the map and in name, for it is not the soul 
of Hellas or the deeper nation-soul that built Memphis 
which we now find at Athens or at Cairo. Rome im- 
posed a political and a purely outward cultural unity on 
the Mediterranean peoples, but their living spiritual and 
cultural oneness she could not create, and therefore the east 
broke away from the west, Africa kept no impress of the 
Kouiati interlude, and even the western nations still called 
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Latin could offer no living resistance to barbarian inva* 
ders and had to lie reborn by the infusion of a foreign 
vitality to become modern Italy, Spain and France. But 
India still lives and keeps the continuity of her inner 
midd and soul and spirit with the India of the ages. lnva> 
sion and foreign rule, the Greek, the Parthian and the 
Hun, the robust vigour of Islam, the levelling steam roller 
heaviness of the British occupation and the British sys> 
tern, the enormous pressure of the Occident have not been 
able to drive or crush the ancient soul out of the body 
her Vedic Kishis made fur her. At every step, under every 
calamity and attack and domination, she has been able to 
resist and survive either with an active or a passive resis- 
tance. And this she was able to do in her great days by 
her spiritual solidarity and power of assimilation and reac- 
tion, expelling all that would not be absorbed, absorbing 
all that could not be e.x{)elled, and even after the begin- 
ning of the decline she was still able to survive by the same 
force, abated but not slayable, retreating and nuintaining 
lor a time her ancient political system in the south, throw- 
ing up under the pressure of Islam Kajput and Sikh and 
Mahratta to defend her ancient self and its idea, persisting 
passively where she could not resist actively, condemning 
to decay each empire that could not answer her riddle or 
make terms with her, awaiting alwa\s the day of her revi- 
val. And even now it is a similar phciu>menon that we see 
in process before our eyes. And what shall we say then of 
the surpassing vitality of the civilisation that could accom- 
plish this miracle and of the wisdom of those who built its 
foundation not on things external but on the spirit and the 
inner mind and made a spiritual and cultural oneness the 
root and stock of her existence and not solely its fragile 
flower, the eteinal Ixisis and not the i?ei ishable superstruc- 

twro . t.- j 

But spiritual unity is a large and flexible thing and 

docs not insist like the pilitical and external on centrali- 
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sation and unifoi'niily ; rather it lives diffused in the sys- 
tem and permits readily a great diversity and freedom of 
life. Here we touch on the secret of the difficulty in the 
problem of unifying ancient India. It could not be done 
by the ordinary means of a centralised uniform imperial 
State crushing out ail that made for free divergence, local 
autonomies, established communal liberties, and each time 
that an attempt was made in this direction, it has failed 
after however long a term of apparent success, and we 
might even say that the guardians of India's destiny wise- 
ly compelled it to fail that her Inner spirit might not 
perish and her soul barter for an engine of temporary se- 
curity the deep sources of its life. The ancient mind of ' 
India had the intuition of its need; its idea of empire was a 
uniting rule that respected every existing regional and 
communal liberty, that unnecessarily crushed out no living 
autonomy, that effected a synthesis of her life and not a 
mechanic:!! oneness. Afterwards the conditions under 
which such a solution might securely have evolved and 
found its true means and form and basis, disappeared and 
there was instead an attempt to establish a single adminis- 
lialive empire. That endeavour, dictated by the pressure 
of an immediate and external necessity, failed to achieve a 
complete success in spite of its greatness and splendour. It 
could not do so because it followed a trend that was not 
eventually compatible with the true turn of the Indian 
spirit. It has been seen that the underlying principle of 
the Indian politico-social system was a synthesis of coni- 
mnnal autonomies, the autonomy of the village, of the 
town and capital city, of the caste, guild, family, a, re- 
ligious community, regional unit. The stale or kingdom 
or confederated republic was a means of bolding togctlier 
aiid synthetising in a tree :uid living organic system thesi* 
autonomies. The imperial problem was to synthetise again 
these states, peoples, nations, effecting their unity but res- 
pecting their autonomy, into a larger free and living orga- 
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nism. A system had to be found that would maintain 
peace and oneness among its members, secure safety ag- 
ainst external attack and totalise the free play and evolu- 
tion, in its unity and diversity, in the uncoerced and 
active life of all its constituent communal and regional 
units, of the soul and body of Indian civilisiitiun and out- 
ture, the functioning on a grand and total scale of the 
Dharma. 

This was the sense in which the earlier niiiul of 
India understood the problem. The administrative em- 
pire of l.'iter times accepted it only partially, but its trend 
was, vtirv slowlv and almost subconsciouslv, what the cen- 
tralising tendency must always be, if not actively to des- 
troy, still to wear down and weaken the vigour of the su- 
bordinated autonomies. The consequence was that when- 
ever the central authority was weak, the persistent principle 
of regional autonomy essential to the life of India reassertetl 
itself to the detriment of the artificial unity established and 
not, as it should have* done, for the harmonious intensifi- 
cation and fret!!' but still united functioning of the total 
life. The imperial monarchy tended also to wear down 
the vigour of the free assemblies, and the result was that 
the communal iinits instead of being elements of a united 
strength became isolated and dividing factors. The village 
communitv preserved something of its vigour, but had no 
living connection with the supreme authority and, losing 
the larger national sense, was willing to accept any indi- 
genous or foreign rule that respected its own self-sufficient 
narrow life. 'I'he religious communities came to be im- 
bued with the same spirit. The castes, multiplying them- 
selves without any true neccessity or true relation to the 
spiritual or the economic need of the country, became 
mere sacrosanct conventional diviMons, a power for isola- 
tion and not, as they originally were, factors of a harmo- 
nious functioning of the total life synthesis. It is not true 
that the caste divisions were in ancient India an obstacle 
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to the united life of the people or that they were even in 
later times an active power for political strife and disunion, 
'^except indeed at the end, in the final decline, and espe- 
cially during the later history of the Mahratta confedera- 
tion ; but they did become a passive force of social division 
and of a sUignant conipartmentalism obstructive to the 
reconstitution of a free and actively united life. 

The evils that attended the system did not all mani- 
fest themselves with any power Ix^fore the Mahomedan 
invasions, but they must have been already there in their 
beginning and they increased rapidly under the conditions 
created by the Pathan and the Mogul empires. These later 
imperial systems however brilliant and powerful, suffered 
still more than their predecessors from the evils of centra- 
lisation owing to their autocratic character and were cons- 
tantly breaking down from the same tendency of the re- 
gional life of India to assert itself against an .artificial Uni- 
tarian regime, while, because they h.id no true, living and 
free relation with the life of the people, the\' proved una- 
ble to create the common patriotism which would have 
effectively secured them against the foreign invader. And 
in the end there has come a mechanical western rule that 
has crushed out all the still existing communal or re- 
gional autonomies and substituted the dead unity of a 
machine. But again in the reaction against it we see the 
same ancient tendencies reviving, the tendency towards a 
reconstitution of the regional life of the Indian peoples, the 
demand for a provincial autonomy founded on true sub- 
divisions of race and language, a harking back of the Indian 
mind to the ideal of the lost village community as a living 
unit necessary to the natural life of the national body and, 
not yet reborn but dimly beginning to dawn on the more 
advanced minds, a truer idea of the communal basis pro- 
per to Indian life and the renovation and reconstruction 
of Indian society and politics on a spiritual foundation. 

The failure to achieve Indian unity of which the inva- 
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sions and the final subjection to the foreigner were the 
consequence, arose therefore at once from the magnitude 
and from the peculiarity of the task, because tlie easy me* 
tbod of a centralised cmnire could not truly succeed in In- 
Sia, while yet it seemed the only device possible and was at- 
tempted again and again with a partial success that seemed 
for the time and a long time hi jusHfv it, but ahvavs with 
an eventual failure. 1 have suggested that the early mind of 
India better understood the essential character of the pro- 
blem. The Vedic Rishis and their successors made it their 
chief work to found a spiritual basis of Indian life and to 
effett the spiritual and cultural unity of the many niccs and 
peoples of the peninsula. But they were not blind to the 
necessity of a political unification. Observing the constant 
tendency of the clan life of the Aryan {leoples to consoli- 
date under confederacies and hegemonies «if varying pro- 
portions, vairtijyat s/iiimijvn, they s;»w that to follow this 
line to its full conclusion was the right way and evolved 
therefore the ideal of the Chakravarti, a uniting imperial 
rule, uniting without destroying the autonomy of India's 
many kingdoms and peoples, from sea to sea. 'Phis ideal 
they supported, like evei^’thing else in Indian life, with a 
spiritual and religious sanction, set up as its outward sym- 
bol the Aswamedha and Kajasuya sacrifices, and made it 
the dharma of a powerful King, his royal and religious du- 
ty, to attempt the fulfilment of the ideal. He was not al- 
lowed by the Dharma to destroy the liberties of the peo- 
ples who came under his sway nor to dethrone or anni- 
hilate their royal houses or replace their archons by his 
olficials and governors. Mis fiinctiun was to establish a 
suzerain power possessed of sufficient military strength to 
preserve internal peace and to combine at need the full for- 
ces of the country. And to this elementary funcliun ciime 
to be added the ideal of the fulfilment and maintenance 
under a strong uniting hand of the Indian dharma, the right 
functioning of the spiritual, religious, ethical and social 

<t 
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culture of India. 

The full flowering of the ideal is seen in the great 
epics. The Mahahharata is the record of a legendary or, 
it may he, a historic attempt to establish such an empire, 
a tlhanna ntiya or kingdom of the Dharma. There the 
ideal is pictured :is so imperative and widely acknowledged 
that even the turbulent Shishiipala is represented as moti* 
ving his submission and attendance at the Kajasuya sacri- 
fice on the ground that Yudhisthira was carryiitg out an 
action demanded by the Dharma. And in the Kamay.ina we 
have an idealised picture of such a Dharmarajya, a settled 
univcrs.ll empire. Here too it is not an autocratic de<.po* 
tism but a univei-sal monarchy supported by a freeassem- 
bl\' of the city and provinces and of all the classes tiiat is 
held up as the ideal, an enlargement of the monarchical 
state synthetisingthc commnnal autonomies of the Indian 
system and maintaining the law and constitution of the 
Dharma. The ideal of concjuest held np is not a destructive 
and predatory invasion annihilating the organic fnredom 
and the political and social institutions and exploiting the 
economic rcsonrcis <if the conquered pef.>ples, but a sacri- 
ficial progression bringing with it a trial of military stren- 
gth of which the result was easily accepted because defeat 
entailed neither humiliation nor servitude and suflering but 
merely a strengthening adhesion to a suzerain power con- 
cerned only with establishing the visible unity of the nation 
and the Dharma. The ideal of the ancient Kishis is clear and 
their purpose : it is evident that they saw the military and 
political utility and necessity of a unification of the divided 
and warring peoples of the land, but they saw also that it 
ought not to be secured at the expense of the free life of 
the regional peoples or of the cominimal liberties and not 
therefore by a centralised monarchy or a rigidly Unitarian 
imperial State. A hegemony or confederacy under an impe- 
rial head would be tlie nearest western analogy to the con- 
ception they sought to impose on the minds of the people. 
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'rhcru is no liistoricHl cviclencL- that tins ideal was 
ever successfully carried into execulini, alihi)U}«li the epi«: 
tradition speaks of several such eiupiies prc:cediiij{ th(^ 
iJharma-rajya of Yiidhislithira. At tin- time of IJuddha 
•and later when Cliandrajjupta and Chanakya were biiildiii;:; 
the lirst historic I ndian einj>ire, the coiinti v was still covereil 
with free kingdoms and republics and there was nu united 
empire to meet the }>reat raid of Alexander. It is evident 
that if any heji*einuiiy had previously existed, it had fail- 
ed to discover a means or system <.;l' enduring permanence. 
'Phis mii>ht however haw evolved if lime had been Jiiveii, 
but' .i serious change had meanwhile taken place which 
made it urgently necessary to find an immediate solution. 
Phe historic weiikness of the Indian peninsula has always 
l)cen until modem times its vulnerability through the 
north-western pjsses. This weakness did not exist so long 
as ancient liulia exlendetl northward far beyond the In- 
dus and the powerful kingdoms of Ciandhara and Vahlika 
presented a tirm bulwark against foreign invasion. But 
they had now gone down before the organised Persian em- 
pire and from this time forward the trans-Indus countries, 
ceasing to be part of India, ee;isedalso to lx.' its protection 
ami became instead the secure base tor every successive 
invader. Pin- inroad of Alexander brought home the mag- 
nitude ol the danger to the political mind ol India and from 
this lime we see jniels, writers, political thinkers constantly 
upholding the imperial ideal or thinking out the means ol 
its realisation. The immediate practical result was the rise 
of the empire founded with remarkable, swiftness by the 
statesmanship of Chanakya aiul constantly mainlaincrl 
or restored through eight or nine centuries, in spite of 
periods <)f weakness and incipient disintegration, succes- 
sively Miuwyi** Suiiga, Ivanwa, .\ndhra and lliipta 

ilymisties. 'Phe history of this empire, its remarkable or- 
ganisation, administialion, public w orks, opulence, magni- 
licent culture and the vigour, the brilliance, the splendid 



fruitfulness of thu life of the peninsula under its shelter 
einer^^es only from scattered insufficient records, but even 
so it milks among the greatest constructed and maintained 
by the genius of the earth's great {leoples. India has no rea- 
son, from this point of view, to be anytliing but proud iH 
her ancient achievement in empire-building or to submit to 
the hasty verdict that denies to her anti(|uc civilis^ition a 
strong practical genius or high political virtue. 

i\t the s;ime time this empire suffered by the inevita- 
ble haste, violence and artiticiality of its first construction 
to meet a pressing need, because that prevented it from 
being the deliberate, natural and steady evolution iir the 
old solid Indian manner of the truth of her deepest ideal. 
The attempt to establish a centralised imperial iiionarchy 
brought with it not a free synthesis but a breaking down of 
regional autonomies. Although according to the Indian 
principle their institutes and customs were res{)ccted and 
at first even their political institutions not wholly annul- 
led, at any rate in many cases, but brought within the im- 
perial system, thcM* could not reidly flourish under Uie 
shadow of the imperial centralisation. The free peoples of 
the ancient Indian world liegan to disappear, their bro- 
ken materials serving afterwards to create the now existing 
Indian races. .\nd I think it can be concluded on the whole 
that although for a long lime the great popular assemblies 
continued to remain in vigour, their function in the end 
tended to liecome more mechanical and their vitality to 
decline and suffer. The urban republics too tended to be- 
come more and more mere municipalities of the organi- 
sed kingdom or empire. The habits of mind created by 
the imperial centralisation and the weakening or disappea- 
rance of the more dignified free popular institutions of thu 
jiast created a sort of spiritual gap, on one side of which 
were the administered content with any government that 
gave them security and did not interfere loo much with 
tlieir religion, life and customs and on the other the im- 
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pvrial adiniiiistrutiun beiicHcent and splendid, no doubt, 
but iiu lunger that living head of a free and living people 
uontcmplated by the earlier and the true politiual mind of 
^iidia. These results became prominent and were linal 
only ^itii the decline, but they were there in seed and ren* 
dcred almost inevitable by the adoption of a mechanical 
method of iiniHcatiun. The advantages gained were those 
of a stronger and more coherent military action and a 
more regularised and uniform administration, but these 
could not compensate in the end for the impairment of 
the free organic diversified life which was the true expres> 
sion of the mind and temperament of the (x^oplc. 

A Wiirse result was a certain fall from the high ideal 
of the Dhanna. In the struggle of kingdom with kingdom 
for supremacy a habit of Machiavellian statecraft replaced 
the nobler ethical ideals of the. {xist, aggressive ambition wa<i 
left without any sutlicient spiritual or moral check and 
there was a coarsening of the national mind in the ethics 
of politics and government already evidenced in the dra- 
conic iwnal legislation of the Maurya times and in Asuka's 
sangiiinaiy coi'.quesl of Oris.sa. 'I’he deterioration, held in 
abeyance by a religions spirit and high intelligence, did 
not come to a head till more than a thousind years after- 
wards and we only see it in its full forci* in the worst 
|)eri«)d of the decline when unrestrained imitual aggression, 
the unbridled egoism of princes and leaders, a tofcil lack 
of poMtical jirinciple and capacity for effective union, the 
want of a common jiatriotism and the traditional indiffe- 
rence of the ctmmion people to a change of rulers gave 
the whole of the vast iKininsuIa into the grasp of a hand- 
ful of incrchants from across the seas. But however tardy 
the worst results in their coming .uid howewr redeemed 
and held in check at first by the political greatness of 
the empire and a splendid intellectual and artistic cultme 
and by frequent spiritual revivals. India hatl already lost 
by the time of the later Guptas the chance of a natural and 
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perfect lloxVering uf her true luincl uiid inmost spirit in ttic 
political life uf her peoples. 

Meanwhile the empire served well eiiouj;h, although 
not perfectly, the end for which it was created, the saving, 
uf Indian soil and Indian civilisation from that inimense 
Hood of barlwian unrest which threatened all the ancient 
stabilised cultures and linally proved too strotng for the 
highly developed Graeco-Koiuan civilisation and the vast 
and powerful Kouun empire. That unrest throwing great 
masses of Teutons, Slavs, Huns and Scythians to west and 
east and south battered at the gates uf India fur many 
centuries, ell'ecled certain inroads, but, wiien it sank, left 
the great edihcc of Indian civihsiilion standing and still 
tirni, great and secure. The irruptions took place when* 
ever the empire grew weak and this seems to have hap- 
pened whenever the country was left for some time secure. 
The empire was weakened by the suspcnsiim of the need 
which created it, for then the regional .spirit rcawoke in 
scp;u'atisl moveiiieiits disintegrating its unity or breaking 
down its large c.vleiisioii over all the North. A fresh {leril 
brought about the renewal of its strength under a new 
dynasiy, but the phenonicnon continued to repeat itself 
until, the peril ceasing lor u considerable time, the empire 
called into CMstence to meet it passed away not to revive. 
It letl behind it a certain number of great kingdoms in tin.- 
east, south and centre .uid a mure confused mass of pert- 
pies in the northwest, the weak point at which the Mussul- 
mans broke ill and iii a brief period rebuilt in the norlii, 
but in anotiicr, a Central Asiatic type, the ancient empire. 

'J'licse earlier foreign invasions and their effects have 
to be seen in their true propm lions, which are often dis- 
turlx^d by the exaggerated theories of oriental scholars. 
The invasion of Alexander was an eastward impulsion of 
Hellenism that Jiad a work to do in western and central 
Asia, but no future in India. Immediately ejected by 
Chandragupta, it left no truces. The entrance of the Graeco- 
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Bactrians which took place during the weakness of the 
later Manryas and was annulled by the reviving strength 
of the empirei was that of a Ffclleiiised people ■ilrc*ady 
profoundly inilucneed by Indian eiiltiire. The later I»ar- 
thian, Hun and Scythian invxsions were <»f a more serious 
character and for a time seemed dangerous to the integri- 
ty of India. In the enrl however thej’ aft’erted powerfully 
only the Punjab, although they threw their waves farther 
south along the western coast and dynasti«'s of a foreign 
extraction may have been established ff)r a time far down 
towards the south. To what degree the racial character of 
these parts was affccteil, is far from certain. Oriental 
scholars and <*thn(rlogists have imagined that the Punjab 
was scythiaiiised, that the Hajputs are of the same slock 
and that even farther south the race was changed by the 
intrusion. These speculations are founded upon scanty or 
no evidence and are contradictcfl by other theories, and 
it is highly doubtful whether the barbarian invaders could 
have come in such nnmbets as to procluce so considera- 
ble a conse«.[uence. It is farther rendered improbable by 
the fact that in one «)r two or three generations the inva- 
ders were entirely Indianiscd, assumed completely the 
Indian religion, manners, customs, cnltiiro and melted 
into the mass the Indian peoples. No such pheno- 
menon took place as in the Ci)iiutries of the Roman em- 
pire, of birbarian tribes imposing on a superior civilisation 
their laws, political system, barbaric customs, alien rule. 
This is the common sigiiilicant fact of these irruptions 
ami it must have Itccii due to one or all of three factors. 
The invaders may have been armies rather than peoples : 
the occupation was not a continuous external rule which 
had time to stiffen in its foreign character, for each was 
followed by a revival of the strength of the Indian empire 
and its return upon the conquered provinces : and finally 
the powerfully vital and absorbing character of Indian 
ctdbtre was too strong to allow of any mental resistance 
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to assimilation in the tntruders. At any rate if these irrup- 
tions were of a very considerable character, Indian civili- 
s:)tion niii&t be considered to have proved itself much 
more sound, more vital and more solid than the younger 
(inieco- Roman which went down before the Teutitn anef 
ihc Arab or survived only underneath and in a debased 
form heavily barbarised, broken and unrecognisable. And 
the Indian empire too must be pronounced to have prov- 
ed after all more etHcacioiis than w:is the Roman with all 
its vaunt of solidity and greatness, for it succeeded, even if 
pierced in the west, in preserving the security of the great 
mass of the fxininsula. 

It is a later downfall, the Mussulman coiuinesl failin*g 
in the hands of the Arabs but successfully reattempted 
after a long interval, and all that followed it which serves 
to justify the doubt thrown on the c;ipacity of the Indian 
peoples. Hut first let us put aside certain misconceptions 
which cloud the real issue. This coiu|uest took place at a 
time when the vitality of ancient Indian life and culture 
after two thousand yeai*sof activity and creation was already 
exhausted for a time or ver)- near exhaustion and needed a 
breathing spice to rejuvenate itself by transference from 
the Sanskrit to the popular tongues and the newly frir* 
ming regional jicoplcs. The coiupiest was effcctird nipidly 
enough in the north, although not entirely complete there- 
for several centuries, but the south long preserved its free- 
dom as of old against the earlier indigenous empire and 
there was not so long a distance of time bctwi^en the ex- 
tinction of the kingdom of Vijayanagara and the rise of 
the Mahratlas. The Rajputs maintained their independence 
until the time of Akbar and his successors and it was in the 
end partly with the aid of Rajput princes acting as their 
generals and ministers that the Moguls completed their 
sway over the cast and the south. And this was again pos- 
sible hecause*-~a fact too often forgotten — the Mussulman 
dominntioit ceased very rapidly to lie a foreign rule. The 
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vast mass of the Mussulmans in the country were and are 
Indians by race, only a very small admixture of }*athan, 
Turkish and Mogul blood took place, and even the foreign 
kings and nobles liecaiuc almost immediately wholly ln-> 
dian<iii mind, life and interest. If the race had really like 
certain Euro^iean countries remained for many centuries 
passive, acquiescent and impotent under an alien sway, 
that would indeed have been a proof of a great inherent 
weakness ; but the British is the first realty continuous 
foreign rule that has dominated India. The ancient civi- 
lisation underwent indeed an eclipse and decline under 
the weifi^if ot a Central .'Asiatic rcligimi and culture with 
"which it failed to erxilesce, but it survived its pressure, 
put its impact on it in many directions and remained to our 
own day alive even in decadence and capable of recovery, 
thus giving a proof of strength and soundness rare in the 
history of human cultures. And in the prditical field it 
never cciiscd to throw up great rulers, statesmen, soldiers, 
administrators. Its political genius was not in the deca- 
dence sufficient, not coherent enough or swift in vision 
and action, to withstand the l*athan, Mogul and European, 
but it was strong to survive and await every opportunity 
of revival, made a bid for empire under Rana Sunga, 
created the great kingdom <»f Vijavanagani, held its own 
for centuries against Islam in the hills of Kajnutana, and 
in its worst days still built and maintained against the 
whole power of the ablest of the Moguls the kingdom of 
Shivaji, formed the Mahratta confederacy and the Sikh 
Khalsii, undemiinetl the great Mogul structure and again 
made a last attempt at empire. On the brink of the final 
and almost fatal collapse in the midst of unstvakable 
darkness, disunion and confusion it could still produce 
Runjit Singh and Nana Kadnavis and oppose the inevita- 
ble march of England's destiny. These facts do not dimi- 
nish the weight of the charge that can be made of an 
incapacity to see and solve the central problem and answer 
7 
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the one persistent question of Pate, but considered as the 
phenomena of a decadence they make a sufficiently remar* 
kable record not easily parallelled under similar circum- 
stances and certainly put a different complexion on the ^ 
total question than the crude statement that Indiif has 
been always subject and politically incapable. 

The real problem introduced by the Mussulman con- 
quest was not thar of subjection to a foreij^n rule and the 
ability to recover freedom, but the struggle between two 
civilisations, one ancient and indigenous, the other medi- 
aeval and brought in from outside. That which rendered 
the problem insoluble was the attachment of each to a 
powerful religion, the one militant and aggressive, the* 
other spirittially tolerant indeed and flexible, but obstinately 
faithful in its discipline to its own principle and standing 
on the defence liehind a barrier of social forms. There 
were two conceivable solutions, the ris(^ of a greater spirit- 
ual principle and formation which could reconcile the two 
or a political patriotism surmounting the religious struggle 
and uniting (he two communitie.s. The first was impossible 
in that age. Akbar attempted it on the Alus.siilm:m side, 
but his religion was an intellectual and political rather 
than a spiritual creation and had never any chance oi 
assent from the strongly religious mind of the two com- 
munities. Nanak attempted it from the Hindu side, but 
his religion, universal in principle, became a sect in prac- 
tice. Akbar attempted also to create a common political 
patriotism, but this endeavour too was foredoomed to 
failure. An autocratic empire built on the Central Asian 
principle could not create the desired spirit by calling in 
the administrative ability of the two communities in the 
person of great men and princes and nobles to a coiiiinon 
service in the creation of a united imperial India : the 
living assent of the people was needed and that remained 
passive for want of awakening political ideals and institu- 
tions. The Mogul empire was a great and magnilicent 
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oonsii'iiction and an immense, amount ot political genius 
and talent was employed in its creation imd maintenance. 

It w.as as splendid, powerful and beneficent and, it may 
, he added, in spite of Aiirangzeh’s fanatical zeal, infinitely 
more* liberal and tolerant in religion than any mediaeval 
or contemporary European kingdom or empire and India 
under its rule stood high in military and p(.ilitical strength, 
economic opulence and the brilliance of its art and cul- 
ture. But it failed like the empires before it, more disas- 
trously even, and in the s-amc way, crumbling not by ex- 
ternal attack but by internal disintegration. A mililaiyand 
adminisft alive centralised empire could not effect India's 
living political unity. And although a new life seemed 
about to ris<; in the regional peoples, the chance was cut 
short by the intrusion of the European nations and Iheii 
seizure of the opportunity created by the failure of the 
Peshwas and the desperate confusion of the succeeding 
anarchy and decadence. 

Two remarkable creations embodied in the period of 
disintegration the last effort of the Indian political mind 
to form the foundations of a new life under the old con- 
ditions, but neither proved to be of a kind that could solve 
the problem. The Mahratta revival inspired by Ramdas’s 
conception of the Mahar.ishira Dharma and cast into 
shape by Shivaji was an attempt to restore wlial could 
still be understood or remembered of the ancient form 
and spirit, but it failed, as all attempts to revive the past 
must fail, in spite of the spiritual impetus and the demo- 
cratic forces that assisted its inception. The Peshwas for 
all their genius lacked the vision of the founder and could 
only establish a military and political conlederacy. And 
their endeavour to found an empire could not succeed 
btxause tl w.is inspired by a regional patriotism that failed 
to enlarge itself beyond its own limits and awaken to the 
living ideal »f a united India. The Sikh Khalsa on the 
other hand was an astonishingly original and novel crea- 
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tiun and its tacc; was turned not lo the past hut the fiihirc. 
Apart and singular in its ihcucratic head and democratic 
soul and structure, its profound spiritual beginning, its 
first attempt to combine the dec(x.‘st elements of Islam and 
Vechinta, it was a premature drive towards an entrance 
into the third or spiritual stage of human society, but it 
could not create Ixstwcen the spirit and the external life the 
transmitting medium of a rich creative thought and cul- 
ture. And thus ham|x:red and deficient it began and ended 
within narrow local limits, achieved intensity but no (wwer 
ot expansion. 'I'hc conditions were not then in existence 
that could have madi'- possible a successful endeavour. 

.\fterwards came the night and a temporary end of 
all political initiative and creation. The lifeless attempt of 
the last generation to imitate and reproduce with a servile 
fidelity the ideals and forms of the West has been no true 
indication of the political mind and genius of the Indian 
people. Mut again amid much mist of confusion there 
comes now a new twilight, not of an evening but a morn- 
ing Yuga-s.'mdhyu. India of the ages is not dead nor has 
she spoken licr last creative word ; she lives and has still 
something to do for herself and the human peoples. And 
that which is seeking now to awake is not an Anglicised 
oriental people, docile pupil of the West and doomed to 
repeat the cycle of the Occident's success and failure, but 
still the ancient iminemorable Siiakti recovering her deep- 
est self, lifting her head higher towards the supreme 
source of light and strength and turning to discover the 
complete meaning and a vaster form of her Dharma. 
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There can he no ;'reatcr error tlian tu suppose, misled 
hy this absolute insistence of the ethical being, that the 
ethical is the single or the supreme demand of the Infinite 
npoM us or the one law and line of the higher Karma, and 
that in comparison with it nothing else matters. The 
(icrinan thinker’s idea that there is a categorical imiiera- 
tive laid upon man to seek after the right and good, an 
insistent law of right conduct, but no categorical impera- 
tive of the Oversoul compelling him tu seek after the beau- 
tiful or the true, after a law of right l>eanty and harmony 
and right knowledge, is a singular misprision. It is a false 
deduction born of too much preoccupation with the transi- 
tional movement of man’s mind and, there too, only with 
one side of its comple.x pheiiomenu. 'I'lie Indian thinkers 
had a wiser sight who while conceding right ethical being 
and conduct as a first need, still considered knowledge to be 
the greater ultimate demand, the indispensable condition, 
and much nearer to a full seeing came that larger experien- 
ce of theirs that either througli an urge towards absolute 
knowleilge oi a pure imperson,ility of the will or an ecstasy 
vt divine love and absolute delight, — and even through an 
absorbing concentration of (he psychied and the vital and 
physical being, — the soul turns towards the Supreme and 
that on each part of our self and nature and consciousness 
there can come a call and irresistible attraction of the 
Divine. Indeed, an uplift of all these, an imperative of the 
Divine upon all the ways of our being, is the impetus of 
^If-cnlarjijetncnt to a complete, an integralising possessiptf 
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of God, fretidoin and iiiiinortalily, and that therefore is tlic 
highest law of oiir nature. 

The fiindamentai movement of life know's nothing of 
an absolute ethical insistence, its only categorical impera- 
tive is the imperative of Nature herself compelling each 
being to afKrm its life as it must or as best it can according 
to its own inborn self and way of expression of her, Swabh- 
ava. In the transitional movement of life informed by mind 
there is indeed a moral instinct developing into a moral 
sense and idea, — not complete for it loaves large ranges of 
conduct in which there is a lacuna or inconscicnce of the 
moral sense, a satisfied fuirilincnt of the egoistic de'sires 
at the expense of others, and not imperative since it is 
easily combated and^ overthrown by the earlier imposed, 
more naturally dominant law of the vital iToing. Wnat the 
natural egoistic man obeys most rigorously is the collective 
or social rule of conduct impressed on his mind by law 
and tradition, ;>i$, mores, and outside its conventional circle 
he allows himself an easy latitude. 'I'hc reason geiierali> 
ses the idea of a moral law carrying witli it an obligation 
man should heed and obey but may disregard at this outer 
or that inner peril, and it insists hrst and must on a mural 
law, an obligation of self-control, justice, righteunsness, 
conduct, rather than a law of truth, beauty and harmony, 
love, mastery, because the regulation of his desires and 
instincts and his outward vital action is his first necessary 
preoccupation and he has to find liis poise here and a 
settled and sanctioned order before he commences secure- 
ly to go deeper and develop more in the direction of his 
inner being. It is the ideal mind that brings into this 
siiperticial mural .sense, this relative obligation, the intui- 
lion of an inner and absolute ethical imperative, and if it 
tends to give to ethics the lirst and must important and in 
some minds the whole place, it is still because the priority 
of action, long given to it in the evolution of mind on 
earth, moves ma.n to apply 6rst his idealism to action and 
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his relations with other beings. Hut as there is the moral 
instinct in the mind seeking for good, so too there is the 
aesthetic instinct, the emotional and the dynamic and the 
instinct in man that seeks after knowledi>c, and the deve- 
loping reason is as much concerned to evolve in all these 
directions as in the ethical and to tind out their right law ; 
for truth, beauty, love, strength and power are after all as 
necessary for the true growtii of mind and of life and even 
for the liillness of the action as righteousness, purity and 
justice. Arriving on the high ideal plane these too become, 
no less than the ethical motive, no longer a seeking and 
iiecc.isity of this relative nature and importance, but a 
law and call to spiritual perfection, an inner and absolute 
divine imperative. 

The higlier mind of man seeks not only after good, 
but after truth, aflei knowledge. He has an intellectual as 
well as an ethical l)cing and the impulse that moves it, the 
will to know, the thirst for truth is not less divine in its up- 
ward orientation than the will to good, not less loo in its 
earliiT workings, luii even more, a necessity of the growth 
of our consciousness and being and the right i.'rdering of 
our action, not less an impel ative need laid upon man by 
the will of the spi; it in the universi'. And in the pursuit of 
knowledge as in the pursuit of good we see the same lines 
and stages of the evolution of energy. At first as its basis 
there is simply a life-consciousness seeking for its self, be- 
coming more .ind more aware of its movements, .actions 
and rc<actions, its environment, its habits, its lixed laws, 
gaining and enlarging and learning always to profit by self- 
expcrieiice. This is indeed the fundamental purpose of 
consciousness and use of intelligence, and intelligence with 
the thinking will in it is man’s master iaculty and sup- 
ports and embraces, changes with its change and widens 
with its widening and increasingly perfects all the others. 
Mind in its first action pursues knowledge with a certain 
curiosity, butjturns it mainly to practical experience, to a 



help tthat enables it to fulfil better and to increase more 
assuredly the first uses and ptirpases of life. Afterwards it 
evolves a freer use of the intellij^ence, but there is still 
a dominant turn towards the vital purpose. And we may 
observe that ns a ^lowcr for the returns of life the world 
energy seems to attach a more direct importance and give 
more tangible results to knowledge, to the right practical 
workings of the inteiiigcnce than^j yields to moral right. In 
this material world it is at least, doubtful how far moral 
good is repaid by vital good and moral evil punished by a 
recoil, but it is certain that wc do pay very iisually for 
4>ur errors, for stupidity, for ignorance of the right way of 
.action, for any ignoring or misapplication of the laws that 
govern our psvcbicai, vital and physical being; it is certain 
that knowledge is a power for life efliciency and success. 
Intelligence pays its way in the material world, guarrls 
itself against vital and physical suffering, secures its vital 
rewards more surely than moral right and ethical purpose. 

Hut the higher mind of humanity is no more content 
with a utilitarian use of knowledge as its last word in the 
seeking of the intelligence than with a vifalislic and utili- 
tarian turn and demand of the ethical being. As in the 
ethical, so in the intellectual being of man there emerges 
a necessity of knowledge which is no longer its utility for 
life, its need of knowing rightly in order to act rightly, to 
deal successfully and intelligently with the world ai'oiind 
it, but a necessity of the soul, an imperative demand of 
the inner being. The pursuit of knowledge for the s:tkc of 
knowledge is the true, the intrinsic dharina of the intel- 
lect and not for the sake primarily or even necessarily at 
all for the securing or the enlargement of the means of life 
and success in action. I'hc vital kinetic man tends indeed 
to regard this passion of the intellect as a respectable but 
still rather unpractical and often trivial curiosity : as he 
values ethics for its social effects or for its rewards in life, 
so he values knowledge for its external helpfulness ; scien- 
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C9 is gre^t in his eyes because of its inventions, its increase 
of comforts and means and appliances : his standard in 
ail things is vital efficiency. t)nt in fact Xaturc secs and 
stirs from the first to a larger and more inward Will and 
ii? moved vvith a greater purpose, and all seeking for know* 
ledge springs from a necessity of the mind, a necessity 
of its nature, and that means a necessity of the soul that is 
here in nature. Its need to know is one with its need to 
grow, and from the eager curiosity of the child upward to 
the serious stress of mind of the thinker, scholar, scientist, 
philosopher the fundamental purpose of Xature, the cons- 
tant In it, is the s:unc. All the time that she seems busy 
only with the maintenance of her works, with life, with the 
outward, her secret underlying purpose is other, — it is the 
evolution of that which is hidden within her : for if her 
first dynamic word is life, her greater revealing word 
is consciousness and the evolution of life and action only 
the means of the evolution of the consciousness involved 
in life, the imprisoned soul, the Jiva. Action is a means, 
but knowledge is the sign and the growth of the conscious 
soul is the purpose. Man’s use of the intelligence for the 
pursuit of kiiow'ledgc is therefore that which distinguishes 
him most from other lieings and gives him his high pecu- 
liar place in the scale of existence. His passion for know- 
ledge, first world-knowledge, but afterwaids self-knowledge 
and that in which both meet and find their common se- 
cret, God-knovvledgc, is the central drift of his ideal mind 
and a greater imperative of his being than that of action, 
though later in laying its complete hold on him, greater in 
the wideness of its reach and greater too in its ctVectiveness 
upon action, in the returns of tin; world cnergv’ to his 
power of the truth within him. 

It is in the third movement of highest mind when it 
is preparing to disengage itself, its pure self of will and intel- 
ligence, the radiant head of its endeavour from subjection 
to the vital motive that this imperative of nature, this in- 
8 
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trinsic need that creates in tlie mind of man the urge towards 
knowledge, becomes something much greater, becomes in* 
stead more and more plainly the ideal absolute imperative 
of the soul emerging from the husks and sheaths of ignoran- 
ce and pushing towards the truth, tow:u*ds the light as the 
condition of its fultilment and the very call of the Divine 
upon its being. The lure of an extcnial utility ceases to 
be at all needed as an incentive towards knowledge, just 
as the lure of a vital reward offered now or hereafter cea- 
ses on the same high level of our ascent to be needed as 
an incentive to virtue, and to attach importance to it under 
whatever specious colour is even felt to be a degradation 
of the disinterestedness, a fall from the high purity of the 
soul motive. Already even in the more outward forms of 
intellectual seeking something of this absoluteness begins 
to be felt and to reign. The scientist pursues his discove- 
ries in order that he may know the law and truth of the 
process of the universe and their practical results arc only 
a secondary motive of the enquiring mind and no motive 
..at all to the higher scientilic intelligence. The philosopher 
is driven from within to search for the ultimate truth of 
things for the one sake ofiTruth only and all else but to see 
the very face of Truth becomes to him, to his absorbing 
mind and soul of knowledge, secondary or of no impor- 
tance; nothing can be allowed to interfere with that one 
imperative. And there is the tendency to the same kind of 
exclusiveness in the interest and the process of this .absolute. 
The thinker is concerned to seek out and enforce the truth 
on himself and the world regardless of any effect it may 
have in disturbing the established bases of life, religion, 
ethics, society, regardless of any other consideration what- 
soever : he must e.\press the word of the Truth whatever 
its dynamic results on life. And this absolute becomes most 
absolute, this imperative most imperative when the inner ac- 
tion surpasses the strong coldness of intellectual search and 
becomes a fiery striving for truth experience, a luminous 
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inner Irutli living;, .1 birtH into ;i new Iriiih conscioiisncbs. 
The enamoured ol liglit, the sage, the Yogin of knowledge, 
the seer, the Kislii live ftir knowledge and in knowledge, 
l)cc:iuse it is the al)sohite of light and truth that they seek 
:tfter and its claim on them is single and absolute. 

At the same time this also is a line of the world 
tmergy, — for the world vShakti is a Shakti of consciousness 
and knowledge and not only a Power of force and action,-~ 
and the output of the energy of knowledge brings its results 
as surely as the energy of the will seeking after success in 
action^or after right ethical conduct. But the result that 
it bfings on this higher plane of the seeking in mind is 
simply and purciy the upward growth of the soul in light 
and truth ; that and whatever happiness it brings is the one 
supreme reward demanded by the soul of knowledge and 
the darkening of the light within, the pain of the fail from 
truth, the pain of the imperfection of not living only by 
its law and wholly in the light is its one penalty of suffering, 
'riie outward rewards and the sufierings of life are small 
things to the higher smd of knowledge in man : even his 
high mind of knowledge will often face all that the world 
can do to afflict it, just as it is ready to make ail manner 
of sacriHces in the pursuit and the affirmation of the truth 
it knows and lives for. Bruno burning in the Roman fire, 
the martyrs of all religions suffering and welcoming as wit- 
nesses to tlie light within them torture and iierseculion, 
Buddha leaving all to discover the dark cause of universal 
suffering iii this world of the impermanence and the way 
of escape into the supreme Permanence, the .tscetic cast- 
ing away as an illusion life in the world and its activities, 
enjoyments, attractions with the one will to enter into the 
absolute truth and the supreme consciousness are witness- 
es to tliis imperative of knowledge, its e.\treine e.\atnples 
and exponents. 

The intention of Nature, the spiritual justification of 
her wavs appeals .n Iasi in this Uini of her energies leail* 
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iii[; thu cotiscioiis soul along (lie lines of truth and know* 
ledge. At first she is physical Nature building her firAi 
field according to a base of settled truth and law but de> 
terniitied by a subconsuient knowledge she does not yet 
share with her creatures. Next she is Life growing slowly 
self-conscious, seeking out knowledge (hat she may fnovc 
sccingly in them along her ways and increase at once the 
complexity and the efficacy of her movements, but deve- 
loping slowly too the consciousness that knowledge must 
be pursued for a higher and purer end, for truth, for (he 
satisfaction, as the life expression and as the spiritual scK- 
iinding of the soul of knowledge. But, last, it is that soul 
itself growing in the truth and light, growing into the ab- 
solute truth of itself which is its perfection, that becomes 
the law and high end of her energies. And at each stage she 
gives returns according to the development of the aim and 
consciousness of the being. At first there is the return of 
skill and effectual intelligence — and her own need explains 
sufficiently why she gives the rewards of life not, as the 
ethical mind in us would have it, to the just, not chiefly 
to moral good, but to the skilful and to the strong, to will 
and force and intelligence, — and then, more and more 
clearly disengaged, the return of enlightenment and the 
satisfaction of the mind and the soul in the conscious use 
and wise direction of its powers and capacities and, last of 
all, the one supreme return, the increase of the soUt in 
light, the satisfaction of its perfection in knowledge, its 
birth info the highest consciousness and (he pure fulfil- 
ment of its own innate imperative. It is that growth^ A 
divine birth or spiritual self*exceeding its supreme reward, 
vi'hich for the eastern mind has been always the highest 
gain, — the growth out of human ignorance into divine 
self-knowledge. 



A Preface on National 
Education 


These preliinitiary objections made to the very idea of 
national education and, incidentally, the misconceptions 
they oppose once out of the way, we have still to formu* 
late more positively what the idea means to ns, the prin* 
eiple and the form that national cdticafton must take in 
India, the Ihin^ to be achieved and the method and turn 
to be given to the endeavour. It is here that the real 
difficulty begins because we have for a long time, not only 
in education but in almost all things, in our whole cultu> 
ral life, lost hold of the nation.al spirit and idea and there 
has Ixx'ti as yet no effort of clear, sound and deep tliink- 
ing or seeing which would enable us to recover it and 
iheteforc no clear agreement or even clear difference of 
opinion on essentials and accessories. At the most wo 
have liecn satisfied with a strong sentiment and a general 
hut shapeless idea and enthusiasm coiTesponding to the 
sentiment and have given to it in the form whatever ha[)- 
haxard application chanced to be .agreeable to our iiitcilec- 
tnal associations, habits or caprices. The result has been 
no tangible or enduring success, but rather a maxiintim of 
confusion and failure, 'fhe first thing needed is to make 
clear t«) our own minds wlKat the national spirit, tempera- 
ment, idea, need demands of ns through education and 
apply it in its right harmony to all the different elements 
of the problem. Only after that is done can we really 
liopc with some confidena and chance of utility and sue- 



CCS!) 1(1 replace the prcsetil false, empty and mecliatiicul 
education by something lietter than a pour and futile chaos 
or a new mechanical falsity, by a real, living and crcjitive 
upbringing of the Indian manhood of the future. 

But lirst it is neccssar\* to disengage from ail ambi- 
guities wiiat we understand by a true uducatioiii its 
(essential sense, its funckimental aim and significance. For 
we can then be sure of our iK'ginnings and proceed secu- 
rely to fix the just place and whole bearing of the epithet 
we seek to attach to the word. I must be sure what edu- 
cation itself is or should Ih‘ before I can be sure what a 
national education is or should be. Let us begin then with 
our initial statement, as to which I think there can be no 
great dispult* that there arc three things which have to lie 
taken into account in a true and living cduotion, the man, 
the individual in his commonness and in his uniqueness, 
the nation or people and universal humanity, it follows 
that that alone will he a true and living education which 
helps to bring out to full advantage, makes ready for the 
full purpose and scope of human life all that is in the 
individual man, and which at the same lime helps him 
to enter into his right relation with the life, mind and 
soul of the people to which he belongs and with that 
great total life, mind and soul of humanity of which he 
himself is a unit and his people or nation a living, a 
separate and yet inseparable member. It is by considering 
the whole question in the light of this large and entire 
principle that we can best arrive at a clear idea of what 
we would have our education to be and what we shall 
strive to accomplish by a national education. Most is this 
largeness of view and foundation needed here and now 
in India, the whole energy of whose life purpose must be 
at this critical turning of her destinies directed to her one 
great need, to find and rebuild her true self in individual 
and in tx:oplc and to take again, thus repossessed of her 
inner greatness, her due and natural portion and station 
m the lilc of the hninaii race. 

There are however very different conceptions possi- 
ble of man and his life, of the nation and its life and 
of humanity and the life of the human race, and our idea 
and endeavour in education may well vary considerably 
according to that difference. India has always had licy 
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own peculiar conception and vision o( these things and 
we must see whether it is nut really, ns it is likely to be, 
that which will be or ought to be at the very root of our 
education and the one thing that will give it its truly na- 
tionnl character. Man has not b(«n seen by the thought of 
India as a living body developed by physical Nature 
which h:i$ evolved certain vital propensities, an ego, a 
mind and a reason, an animal of the genus homo and in 
our case of the species homo iiuiktu;, whose whole life and 
I'ducation must be turned towards a satisfaction of these 
propensities under the government of a trained mind and 
reason an^ for the best advantage of the (x^rsonal and the 
uationaj ego. It has not l)ceii either tlie turn of her mind 
. to regard man pre(*minently us a reasoning animal, or let 
us say, widening the familiar deliiiitiou, a thinking, feeling 
and willing natural existence, a mental son of physical Na- 
ture, and Iiis education as a culture of the mental capacities, 
or to detine him as a political, social and economic being 
and his education as a training that will fit him to be an 
ethciciit, productive and well disciplined meml)er of the 
society and the State. All these arc no doubt aspects of 
the human being and she h:is given them a considerable 
prominence subject to her kirger vision, hut they are out- 
ward things, parts of the instrumentation of his mind, life 
and action, not the whole or the real man. 

India has seen always in man the individual a soul, 
a portion of the Divinity enwrapped in mind and body, a 
conscious nianifesiation in Nature of the universal self and 
spirit. Always she h:is distinguished and cultivated in him a 
mental, :;n intellectual, an ethical, dynamic and practical, 
an aesthetic and hedonistic, a vital and physical being, 
but all these have been seen as powers of a soul that mani- 
fests through them and grows with their growth, and 
yet they are not all the soul, because .d the summit of 
Its ascent it arises to something greater than them all, 
into a spiritual being, and it is in this that she has 
found the supreme manifestation of the soul of man and 
his ultimate divine manhood, his pammarlhn and highest 
purushartha. And similarly India has not understood by 
the nation or people an organised State or an armed and 
etheient community well prepared for the struggle of life 
and putting all at the service of the national ego, — that is 
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only the dis^iise of iron armour which masks and encum- 
bers the national .Purusha, — but a great communal soul 
and life that has appeared in the whole and h:is manifested 
a nature of its own and a law of that nature, a Swabhava 
and Swadharma, and embodied it in its intellectual, acstlie* 
tic, ethical, dynamic, social and political forms and culture. 
And equally then our cultural conception of humanity must 
he in accordance with her ancient vision of the universal 
manifesting in the human race, evolving through Jife and 
mind but with a high ultimate spiritual aim, — it must be the 
idea of the spirit, the soul of humanity advancing through 
struggle and concert towards oneness, increasing its experi- 
ence and maintair.ing a needed diversity through the varied 
culture and life motives of its many peoples, searching fur 
{vrfcction through the development of the powers of the 
individual and his progress towards a diviner being and 
life, but feeling out too though more slowly after a simi- 
lar perfectibility in the life of the race. It may be disputed 
whether this is a true account of the human or the national 
lieing, but if it is once admitted as a true description, IIkmi 
it should be clear that the only true education will be 
that which will lie an instrument fur this real working of 
the spirit in the mind and body of the individual and the 
nation. That is the principle on which wc must build, 
that the ccnti'al motive and the guiding ideal. It must lx* 
an education that for the individual will make its one 
central object the growth of the soul and its powers and 
possibilities, for the nation will keep first in view the pre- 
servation, strengthening and enrichment of the natioii-soni 
and its dharma and raise both into puwcis of the life and 
ascending mind and soul of humanity. And at' no time 
will it lose sight of man’s highest object, the awalceniiig 
and development of his spiritual being. 
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